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Chatter  1  HpHiNGS  were  not  going  well  for  the  Allies 

X  that  day  in  late  September  of  1942 — they 
were  not  going  well  anywhere.  In  North  Africa  things  went 
badly  and  Rommel's  tanks  rumbled  up  to  the  line  the  British 
held  only  some  fifty  miles  from  Alexandria.  They  rumbled 
rapidly — more  rapidly  than,  not  so  very  long  before,  anyone  had 
expected.  Things  went  badly  in  North  Africa,  and  they  went 
badly  in  Russia,  where  the  Germans  and  those  who  followed 
them  were  snarling  into  Stalingrad.  The  Allied  world  awaited 
news  which  seemed  inevitable.  "When  Hitler  screamed  that 
Stalingrad  would  surely  fall  there  were  very  few  people  in  the 
world — and  those  mostly  in  Stalingrad  itself — who  doubted 
him.  In  the  Pacific  the  Japanese  were  by  no  means  done  on 
Guadalcanal.  The  Marines  clung  desperately  to  that  small,  im- 
periled hold  they  had  on  the  fringes  of  an  empire. 

There  had  been  worse  days,  but  since  those  days  there  had 
been  better.  The  submarines  were  no  longer  so  bold  off  the 
American  coast,  but  they  were  bolder — they  and  the  planes — 
on  the  convoy  route  to  Murmansk.  Ships  went  down  there — 
fighting  ships  and  cargo  ships — and  men  died,  not  quite  quickly 
enough,  in  the  bitter  waters.  The  Germans  claimed  they  had 
sunk  thirty- eight  ships  out  of  one  such  convoy  and  the  British 
denial  sounded,  even  to  friendly  ears,  too  much — a  good  deal 
too  much — as  if  it  were  based  on  a  technicality.  Ships  went 
down  off  Tobruk,  so  unexpectedly  and  strangely  lost  that  sum- 
mer. Ships  went  down  in  the  Pacific. 

Those  things,  and  more,  the  newspapers  told  in  London  and 
New  York  and  in  Manchester  and  San  Francisco.  And  there 
were  other  things  the  newspapers  did  not  tell,  not  always  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  of  them.  Some  of  those  things  were 
known  to  be  true  and  some  of  them  were  rumors.  Some  of  the 
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rumors,  in  their  fashion,  were  more  disturbing  even  than  the 
most  disturbing  facts.  There  was  the  story  of  the  strange  be- 
havior of  a  British  airman,  and  the  best  thing  one  could  think 
of  him  was  that  something — something  very  sudden  and  very 
dreadful — had  happened  to  his  mind.  There  was  an  American 
in  Egypt  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  a  good  deal  about  a 
good  many  things,  and  he  was  sent  home  very  suddenly  and 
very  much  without  explanation;  and  there  was  a  Russian  whose 
conduct,  on  any  reasonable  basis,  was  inexplicable.  The  Russian 
army  did  not  try  to  explain  it,  and  he  was  not  sent  home. 

Few  of  the  things  which  happened  and  lent  themselves  to 
rumor  in  the  late  September  of  1942  can  be  told  even  now, 
although  the  considerations  of  security  which  then  were  domi- 
nant do  not,  for  the  most  part,  now  exist.  A  good  many  of  the 
men,  and  women,  of  whom  those  stories  were  told  are  dead,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  too  revealing  about  the  dead — under  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  there  is,  indeed,  every  reason  not 
to  be  revealing.  Those  same  circumstances  work  even  more 
strongly  to  protect  certain  men,  and  certain  women,  who  are 
still  alive.  Some  of  the  stories  which  were  then  known  to  be 
true,  or  strongly  suspected  to  be  true,  will  never  be  told.  But 
some  of  them  may  be  told,  at  least  in  part  and  guardedly.  It 
would  be  absurd,  for  example,  to  deny  that  something  hap- 
pened to  an  American  warship  in  Portsmouth  Harbor  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Too  many  people  saw  it  happen,  and  heard  it  hap- 
pen, although  no  newspapers  anywhere  had  any  comment. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  British  port  city  of  Portsmouth 
were  used  to  strange  and  tragic  things.  They  had  learned  not  to 
shout  about  them  from  the  rooftops,  even  when  the  war  had 
left  them  rooftops.  They  accepted,  with  a  kind  of  incurious  de- 
tachment which  was  one  of  the  things  they  had  achieved,  the 
rumor — the  carefully  inspired  rumor — that  the  U.S.S.  State  had 
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been  the  victim  of  a  bomb  dropped  from  a  plane.  They,  at  any 
rate,  reserved  their  disbelief,  although  it  was  true  that  at  that 
particular  time  there  had  not  been  an  air  raid  and  it  was  true 
that  no  one  had  heard  a  plane.  You  couldn't,  however,  tell  about 
Jerry,  whose  tricks  were  nasty.  It  was  possible  he  had  thought 
of  a  new  one.  Those  who  were  close  enough  to  see  most  clearly 
had,  certainly,  a  good  deal  of  disbelief  to  hold  in  abeyance,  be- 
cause if  the  bomb  had  come  from  above,  the  U.S.S.  State  had 
behaved  very  peculiarly.  She  had  behaved  precisely  as  a  ship  does 
when  she  gets  a  pair  of  torpedoes  in  her  side,  and  one  of  them — 
at  least  one  of  them — in  an  unlucky  place.  You  would  have 
thought,  watching  her,  that  one  of  them  had  set  off  ammunition 
in  a  handling  room.  She  behaved  like  that  when  she  was  sink- 
ing, and  not  like  a  ship  which  has  taken  a  bomb  topside.  But 
that  was  for  somebody  else  to  worry  about. 

She  had  not  been  one  of  the  newest  ships  of  the  American 
fleet.  She  was  a  sturdy  slugger,  not  beautiful.  When  she  moved 
she  shouldered  her  way  through  the  water,  solidly  and  as  if  she 
had  a  good  deal  of  time.  She  did  not  have  the  armament  that 
ships  had  later,  but  nothing  hostile  within  the  range  of  her 
fourteen -inchers  had  a  lease  on  life  worth  boasting  about.  She 
had  sat  in  Portsmouth  Harbor  as  solidly  as  a  rock,  and  to  appear- 
ances as  impregnable.  And  then  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  September  she  blew  up  aft  and  sank,  and  a  chunk  of 
steel  from  an  after  turret  went  a  mile  through  the  air  and  then 
through  the  roof  of  Timothy  Ralston's  house  and  killed  him 
and  his  wife  in  their  bed.  They  had  only  just  got  into  it,  because 
Timothy  Ralston  worked  nights  on  the  docks. 

The  crew  had  just  turned  to  after  breakfast  and  there  was  no 
evidence  from  on  shore  that  they  had  been  expecting  anything. 
Afterward  the  survivors,  and  there  were  fortunately  many,  said 
they  had  not  been  expecting  anything,  except  another  day  of 
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work  and  shore  liberty  in  the  evening.  A  good  many  of  the 
ship's  people  were  as  confused  about  what  had  happened  as  the 
people  ashore,  and  as  stunned.  They  could  not  believe  that  they 
had  been  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,  because  how  the  hell — how 
the  qualified  hell — could  a  submarine  get  at  them?  The  de- 
stroyer nearest  them  had,  certainly,  acted  as  if  she  heard  a  sub- 
marine, because  she  got  under  way  furiously  and  made  for  the 
harbor  entrance  and,  a  good  way  out,  let  go  depth  charges. 
There  was  not,  publicly,  any  explanation  as  to  why  she  should 
should  have  done  this,  or  what  she  thought  she  was  gunning 
for.  There  was  certainly  no  inkling  of  what  she  got.  A  very  few 
men  in  two  navies,  and  a  few  more  in  allied  trades,  knew  any- 
thing about  that,  and  they  were  not  men  given  to  loose  con- 
versation. 

John  Evans  almost  never  talked  about  business  matters.  He 
was  not  noticeably  loquacious  even  with  others  in  the  same 
business.  He  was  not,  indeed,  noticeable  about  anything  he  did, 
although  he  was  not  particularly  a  small  man  nor  a  colorless 
one.  He  was  not  noticeable,  probably,  because  every  place  he  was 
seemed  so  precisely  the  right  place  for  him  to  be — the  place  into 
which  he  fitted  most  perfectly;  the  place  for  which,  if  for  any 
place,  he  was  born.  Only  a  few  people  knew  him  well  enough 
to  notice  that  this  was  true  of  him  in  a  rather  remarkable  va- 
riety of  places,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  had, 
in  some  fashion,  a  variety  of  births.  And  most  of  those  who 
knew  him  well  enough  to  notice  this  did  not  need  to  speculate, 
because  they  knew  him  very  well  indeed,  being  in  the  same 
business,  although  not  always  in  the  employ  of  the  same  firm. 

On  the  morning  of  September  21,  1942,  he  looked  like  any  I 
other  man  of  thirty-odd  waking  up  amid  the  rather  stern  dis- 
comforts provided  by  Brown's  Hotel  to  its  transient  guests.  It 
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was  a  morning  of  rationed  daylight  and  the  single  window  of 
his  bedroom  grudgingly  let  in  a  murky  illumination,  together 
with  a  double  portion  of  fog.  John  Evans  passed  from  complete 
sleep  to  complete  wakefulness  with  no  intervening  period  of 
uncertainty.  Being  awake,  Evans  got  up  and  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  cross  to  the  window  and  look  out  of  it.  The  action 
was  instinctive,  since  there  was  nothing  to  see  from  the  window 
except  a  good  deal  of  fog  and  what  remained  of  what  had  been 
the  building  next  door.  By  standing  to  one  side  and  looking 
through  the  window  diagonally,  Evans  could  see  a  small  seg- 
ment of  a  London  street.  It  seemed  to  be  deserted.  By  leaning 
out  of  the  window  and  craning  his  neck*  Evans  could  have  seen 
rather  more  of  the  street,  but  this  he  did  not  do.  He  closed  the 
window,  crossed  the  room  and  pressed  a  button.  He  waited  for 
an  answer,  pulling  on  a  dark,  unornamented  robe.  He  opened 
the  door  to  a  knock  after  a  few  minutes  and  stood  behind  it  as 
he  opened  it. 

The  man  outside  was  very  old  and  seemed  to  be  very  tired 
and  he  said:  "Yes,  sir?"  in  a  tired  voice. 

"Draw  me  a  bath,  will  you?"  Evans  said.  "And  see  if  you 
can  get  me  up  some  breakfast?" 

The  old  man  made  reproachful  sounds,  sighed  and  went  away. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  and  said  something  which 
sounded  like  "bawsred'r"  which  Evans,  from  experience,  inter- 
preted without  strain. 

The  halls  of  Brown's  Hotel  were  half-heartedly  lighted  by 
very  small  electric  bulbs.  Evans  walked  down  his  hall  and  in 
front  of  almost  every  door  there  was  a  tray  with  dishes  on  it. 
Almost  without  knowing  it,  Evans  checked  on  the  trays — there 
was  none  two  doors  down  where  there  had  been  one  yesterday; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  two  doors  farther  along,  there  was 
a  tray  which  held  the  remnants  of  what  had  apparently  been  a 
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breakfast  for  two.  The  day  before  there  had  been  only  one 
guest  in  that  room — a  wheat  farmer  named  Herbert  Arthur, 
who  had  come  to  London  from  Canada  on  business  three  days 
earlier.  Evans  knew  something  about  him;  he  knew  something 
about  everyone  on  the  floor,  and  he  could,  with  no  difficulty  at 
all,  find  out  whatever  he  wanted  to  know  about  everyone  in 
the  hotel. 

The  bathroom  was  down  the  full  length  of  the  hall,  and  then 
several  doors  to  the  left.  It  opened  directly  opposite  the  lift,  so 
that  the  first  experience  of  any  new  guest  to  the  fourth  floor  of 
Brown's  Hotel  was  apt  to  involve  a  resentful  female  of  middle 
years  and  diminished  hope,  attired  in  a  long  and  shapeless  dress- 
ing gown  and  carrying  a  bath  sponge  in  a  bag.  Most  of  the 
guests  of  Brown's  Hotel  had,  for  years,  consisted  of  such  re- 
spectable, rather  antagonistic  ladies,  almost  all  of  whom  lived  in 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  other  dominions  were  usually 
represented  also,  but  not  so  fully.  For  the  past  two  years  there 
had  been  fewer  of  these,  but  there  were  still  some  of  them.  How 
they  got  there  and  why  they  stayed  were  alike  uninterestingly 
mysterious. 

Evans  splashed  in  a  tub  of  tepid  water,  dried  himself  on  a  thin 
towel,  and  went  back  to  his  room.  A  tray  on  the  table  contained 
toast  and  margarine  and  marmalade  and  what  the  hotel  kitchen 
mistook  for  coffee.  It  was  not  inspiring,  nor  particularly  filling. 
The  undercooked  bacon  and  overcooked  eggs  which  Brown's 
had  served  before  the  war  would  have  been  preferable,  although 
they  were  preferable  to  very  few  varieties  of  food.  John  Evans 
ate  what  Brown's  provided,  and  seemed  to  listen  as  he  ate.  He  I 
had  finished  his  coffee  when  the  door  of  the  room  opened  and  a 
tall  young  man  came  in,  not  hurriedly  but  with  no  hesitancy, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  wore  civilian  clothes  and  a 
raincoat  but  no  hat;  his  thick  blond  hair  was  damp. 
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"Well,  Johnny,"  he  said,  "there's  hell  to  pay  again." 

Evans  said  he  supposed  so.  He  said  there  usually  was.  What 
was  it  now? 

"They  want  you,  Johnny,"  the  other  told  him.  "They  think 
it's  your  line  of  country,  you  being  half  an  American  and  all. 
It's  very  funny  business  this  time." 

Evans  said  it  was  always  funny  business.  He  grinned  suddenly. 

"We're  in  a  funny  business,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  expect  it." 
He  stood  up  and  began  to  dress,  quickly.  The  tall  young  man 
sat  down  in  the  chair  Evans  had  left  and  took  the  top  off  the 
coffee  pot  and  looked  into  it.  He  seemed  reproachful. 

"There's  nothing  in  it,"  he  said.  "Where's  your  hospitality, 
Johnny?" 

John  Evans  smiled  at  him  but  did  not  answer.  He  finished 
dressing  while  his  visitor,  deprived  even  of  Brown's  coffee, 
smoked  a  cigarette.  Dressed,  Evans  slapped  the  other  lightly  on 
the  shoulder  and  they  went  out.  Evans  locked  the  door  behind 
him  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a  formality;  anyone 
who  wanted  to  get  into  the  room  would  have  very  little  trouble. 
He  would  not,  however,  be  repaid  for  any  trouble  at  all.  Men 
employed  by  other  firms  realized  this,  being  shrewd  men.  If  they 
were  not  shrewd  men  they  were  not  alive. 

The  woman  behind  the  booking  desk  downstairs  recognized 
Evans'  existence  with  something  between  a  nod  and  a  bow.  She 
said,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Hastings."  Evans  said,  "Good  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Pennyworth."  The  tall  young  man  said  nothing  until 
they  were  outside.  Then  he  said  it  was  a  hell  of  a  day,  in  a  tone 
of  no  surprise.  They  walked  together  as  far  as  the  next  corner 
and  then  the  tall  young  man  said,  "So  long,  Johnny.  Be  seeing 
you,"  and  turned  off.  He  disappeared  almost  at  once  in  the  fog. 

John  Evans  walked  on  to  the  Strand  and  turned  right.  After 
a  short  walk  he  crossed  the  street  and  at  the  next  corner  turned 
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left.  He  went  into  an  old  house,  climbed  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
knocked  on  a  heavy  door.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
way  he  knocked;  it  seemed  to  be  in  no  way  a  signal.  But  the 
door  opened  immediately  and  unhesitatingly,  and  Evans  went 
into  a  long  room  which  had  no  windows  but  was  remarkable 
for  the  cleanness  of  its  air  and  for  general  brightness.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  a  sizable  fire  crackled  in  a  very  large  fireplace. 
There  was  a  desk  midway  down  the  room  and  Sir  Richard  Wylie 
said  good  morning  from  behind  it. 

"Morning,  Dick,"  Evans  said.  Sir  Richard  looked  at  the  others 
in  the  room,  his  eyes  inviting  John  Evans*  to  follow  them. 
"Morning,  Mr.  Harnett,"  Evans  said.  His  eyes  went  on  to  the 
man  next  to  Harnett.  This  man,  standing  in  front  of  the  low 
leather  chair  from  which  he  had  just  risen,  was  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

"Captain  Graham,  Johnny,"  Sir  Richard  said.  "Captain, 
Major  Evans."  He  waited  for  them  to  shake  hands.  "Captain 
Graham  is  commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.S.  State,"  he  said. 

"Was,"  Graham  said. 

"Was,"  Wylie  agreed.  "Although  I  suppose,  technically,  you 
still  are,  Captain." 

Captain  Graham  spoke  bitterly.  He  said  it  was  damn  tech- 
nical. 

"The  point  is,"  he  said,  "I've  lost  my  ship.  Without  a  chance 
to  fight  her.  And  if  what  you  say  is  true " 

His  voice  was  very  angry — the  anger  in  it  was  unbelieving 
and  astonished. 

"It  is  true,  Captain,"  Wylie  said.  He  turned  to  Evans. 

"The  State  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,"  he  said.  "In  har- 
bor, behind  the  nets,  in  spite  of  the  minefields.  By  the  U.S.S. 
Fish" 
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"It's  inconceivable,"  Graham  said.  "I  tell  you,  man,  it's — it 
couldn't  happen." 

"It's  inconceivable,"  Wylie  said.  "But  it  did  happen.  An 
American  submarine  checked  in  through  controls.  She  tied  up 
and  her  C.  O.  reported  ashore  in  person.  All  according  to  proto- 
col. Last  night  she  got  under  way,  submerged  and  waited  for 
morning.  This  morning  she  fired  four  torpedoes  into  the  State 
and  tried  to  get  away.  She  didn't  get  away.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it,  Captain." 

Nobody  said  anything  for  a  moment.  Then  Evans  spoke.  His 
voice  was  strained. 

"Any  survivors?"  he  said.  "Of  the  sub,  I  mean?" 

"Two,"  Wylie  said.  "Both  Germans.  And — both  wearing 
American  uniforms — work  clothes,  that  is,  stenciled  'U.S. 
Navy.' " 

Evans  waited.  When  he  spoke  his  tone  was  that  of  a  man 
who  prompts  a  hesitant  storyteller. 

"Jerry  captured  her?"  he  said.  "Put  his  own  crew  aboard  and 
ran  her  in?" 

He  did  not  say  it  as  if  he  believed  it;  as  if  he  thought  it 
adequate  as  explanation. 

"The  C.  O.  reported  in  person,  Johnny,"  Sir  Richard  re- 
minded him.  "There  was  no  doubt  about  it — he  reported  to  an 
officer  who  knew  him — who  went  to  Annapolis  with  him.  He 
went  back  aboard  his  boat.  He  was  aboard  her  when  she  tor- 
pedoed the  State,  He  wasn't  under  duress  ashore — he  could  have 
reported  anything.  And — it  couldn't  have  been  done  without 
him — not  the  way  it  was  done.  So  you  see " 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "I  see.  It's  another  one."  There  was  bitter- 
ness, now,  in  his  tone.  "Like  Colonel  Foster,"  he  said.  "Like 
Martin,  like — like  all  the  others."  The  others  looked  at  him  as  if 
they  expected  him  to  go  on.  But  he  only  shook  his  head. 
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Harnett  was  the  man  who  spoke.  He  was  a  round  and  com- 
fortable man,  but  his  round  face  looked  as  if  it  were  falling 
apart.  His  voice  shook  a  little  as  he  spoke. 

"What  is  happening  to  us,  Sir  Richard?"  he  said.  "What  is 
happening  to  us?" 

He  spoke  like  a  child  faced  by  some  uncomprehended 
enormity. 

There  was  another  silence  and  Evans  broke  it.  He  spoke,  for 
the  first  time,  formally. 

"So  far  as  we  have  determined,  Sir  Richard,  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  these — incidents,"  he  said.  "It  appears  to  be  an — 
epidemic  without  source.  If  this  is  not  true,  then  we  have  failed 
completely.  In  either  event,  I  should  like  to  be  relieved."  He 
paused  and  spoke  again. 

"The  simple  fact  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  no  further  ideas — 
no  suggestion  as  to  a  new  starting  point.  Perhaps  someone 
else " 

Wylie  stopped  him  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  He  said  he  knew 
of  no  one  else  who  could  do  more.  He  wanted  Evans  to  stay 
on  it. 

"Although  God  knows,"  he  said,  "I  have  no  idea  what  'it'  is." 
Then  he  turned  to  Captain  Graham.  He  spoke  almost  sharply. 
"Do  you  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  Captain?"  he  said. 

Graham  shook  his  head.  "All  I  know  is  that  an  American 
submarine  under  the  command  of  an  American  Naval  officer 
has  sunk — deliberately  sunk — an  American  battleship,"  he  said. 
"That's  what  I'm  talking  about." 

Wylie  nodded. 

"And,"  Captain  Graham  said,  "that  is  treason — unthinkable 
treason." 

Wylie  nodded  again.  "Treason,"  he  said.  "Not,  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  unthinkable." 
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Graham  started  to  speak  and  Wylie  stopped  him,  smiling 
faintly. 

"Obviously,"  he  said,  "there  could  be  two  interpretations  of 
that.  Please  believe  that  I  did  not  intend  any  aspersion  on  your 
Naval  service.  But  we  have  learned  in  the  past  few  months  that 
—well,  to  put  it  bluntly,  that  no  treason  is  unthinkable.  We've 
— been  taught.  As  Evans  says,  we  have  run  into  what  appears 
to  be  an  epidemic  of  treason,  without  apparent  cause  but  with 
tragically  apparent  results.  In  the  British  service — in  all  the 
British  services.  In  the  Russian.  And,  Captain,  in  the  American 
too.  I  won't  give  you  details — not  even  you,  Captain.  But  you 
can  take  my  word  for  it.  It  is  everywhere.  The  sinking  of  your 
ship  is  merely  the  newest  example."  He  looked  at  Captain 
Graham  and  said,  very  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  "And  not 
the  most  dangerous.  We  have  lost  even  more  than  a  battleship 
through  this  epidemic,  Captain.  And  we  might  lose  a  war." 

"But — "  Captain  Graham  began. 

Wylie  appeared  not  to  hear  him. 

"There  has  been,"  he  said,  "a  series  of  entirely  unrelated 
treasonous  actions,  often  by  men  in  whom  we  put  the  utmost 
trust.  Investigation — Major  Evans*  very  able  investigation — has 
developed  no  evidence  of  any  connection  among  them.  Possi- 
bly, as  he  says,  there  is  none.  In  that  case — well,  in  that  case, 
something  very  terrible  has  happened  to  our  people.  Something 
rotten  is  beginning.  We  are — well,  in  a  way,  we  are  coming 
apart.  And  our  world  is  coming  apart  with  us. 

"There  are  two  alternatives  to  that,  obviously.  One  is  that 
the  recurrence  of  such  actions  is  mere  coincidence.  That  was,  of 
course,  our  first  theory.  Possibly  it  is  correct.  But  every  day  it 
grows  more  difficult  to  believe.  The  second  is  that — well,  that 
our  enemies  are  engineering  it,  obviously  by  means  of  some  tre- 
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mendous  system  of  bribery.  That  is  hard  to  believe  because — 
well,  you  heard  Major  Evans  speak  of  a  Colonel  Foster.  I  won't 
tell  you  what  Foster  did,  except  that  he  did  it  in  North  Africa 
and  it  hurt  us  very  badly  there.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  Foster 
had  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  years  and  I  would  have  staked 
anything  that  he  couldn't  be  bought.  Possibly  you'd  say  the 
same  of  this  Commander — what  was  his  name,  Harnett?  The 
sub  skipper?" 

"White,"  Harnett  said.  "Oliver  White." 

"I'd  say  the  same  of  any  Annapolis  man,"  Graham  said.  "Any 
one  I  ever  heard  of." 

"Quite,"  Wylie  said.  He  repeated  it. 

"However,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  simplest  explanation — if  there 
is  an  explanation.  I  pray  there  is,  because  if  this  has  that  sort  of 
tangible  basis  we  will,  eventually,  be  able  to  do  something  about 
it.  If  it  is — well,  disintegration  on  the  scale  it  seems  to  be,  then, 
gentlemen " 

Wylie  did  not  finish.  He  did  not  need  to  finish.  The  warm, 
bright  room  seemed  suddenly  cold  and  dark. 

John  Evans  moved  next  in  this  pattern  of  speech  and  silence. 
He  said  he  gathered,  then,  that  he  was  to  keep  on  with  it?  He 
was,  Wylie  told  him.  At  least  through  this.  Possibly  it  opened  a 
new  point  of  attack.  Possibly  this  incident,  unlike  those  which 
had  gone  before,  would  connect  with  something. 

"Possibly,"  Evans  said,  without  confidence. 

"I  gather,"  Wylie  said,  "that  you  haven't — disturbed  any- 
one as  yet?  There  haven't  been — repercussions?" 

Evans  shook  his  head  and  smiled  slowly. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "I  wish  to  God  somebody 
would  take  a  pot  shot  at  me.  It  would  be — encouraging."  He 
thought  that  over.  "Presuming,"  he  added,  "that  they  didn't 
hit  me.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  assume  that  I  am  in  no  danger  of 
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treading  on  anyone's  toes."  He  smiled  again,  not  pleasantly.  "It 
is  a  disconcerting  thought,  that,"  he  said. 

Salvage  diving  is  slow  business;  to  an  impatient  man  prepara- 
tions seem  to  creep.  John  Evans,  in  a  drifting  motor  launch 
which  floated  and  started  and  stopped  in  the  area  of  search,  was 
impatient.  For  no  very  evident  reason,  he  felt  an  almost  over- 
powering sense  of  urgency.  But  nothing  could  hurry  the  work; 
at  best  it  was  slow  probing.  The  warrant  who  directed  it  talked 
with  affectionate  anger  to  his  men  and  shrugged  his  answer  to 
Evans  in  the  impatient  launch.  They  were  doing  what  they 
could,  as  fast  as  they  could,  the  shrug  said.  They  were  doing  it 
as  rapidly  as  any  men  in  the  world  could,  he  would  have  told 
Evans,  who  knew  it  but  was  not  assuaged  by  the  knowledge. 
For  some  reason  of  which  he  was  uncertain,  he  was  driven  by 
the  conviction  that  the  sub  had  to  be  found  and  examined 
more  quickly  than  the  best  men  in  the  world  could  find  it. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  talker  on  the  diving 
craft  threw  up  a  hand  as  he  listened  to  the  man  below.  He 
covered  the  mouthpiece  strapped  to  his  chest  with  the  other 
hand  and  yelled. 

"He's  on  it!" 

The  other  diving  boat  hauled  up  its  divers,  with  painful  slow- 
ness, got  them  aboard  and  chugged  over.  Two  new  divers,  gro- 
tesque in  helmets  and  diving  suits,  climbed  laboriously  over  the 
side  and  felt  their  way  down  the  ladders  into  the  water.  Evans' 
launch  came  alongside  the  first  boat  and  the  warrant  reported. 

The  submarine  was  down  about  ten  fathoms,  on  a  mud  bot- 
tom. They  had  known  about  the  mud  bottom  for  hours;  divers 
had  trudged  through  it,  inflating  their  suits  for  buoyancy.  She 
seemed  to  be  holed  aft,  badly  enough.  The  diver  who  had 
found  her  was  tapping  on  her  hull  and  getting  no  answer,  which 
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looked  bad  for  the  men  who  had  been  in  her  when  she  sank. 
She  presumably  could  be  salvaged,  and  salvage  would  take  days 
at  best,  working  at  top  speed — longer  if  they  made  a  serious 
effort  to  save  the  lives  of  any  men  who  might  be  in  unflooded 
compartments.  What  they  did  about  them  wasn't  for  the  war- 
rant to  say.  It  wasn't  for  Evans  to  say,  either;  whatever  she  had 
done,  the  U.S.S.  Fish  was  a  United  States  man  of  war.  Her  dis- 
position was  a  matter  for  decision  ashore.  Evans  talked  to  shore. 
Shore  talked  back. 

Officially,  there  might  be  American  seamen  alive  aboard  the 
sub.  There  were  a  variety  of  reasons  why,  alive,  they  might  not 
be  able  to  signal  to  the  men  outside  or  try  escape  through  the 
torpedo  tubes.  They  would  try  an  emergency  escape  hatch  be- 
fore abandoning  hope.  The  hatch  would  be  available  within  a 
few  hours.  Meanwhile,  the  position  was  to  be  buoyed  and  the 
survey  by  divers  continued.  It  was  a  sound  decision;  if  there 
were  men  alive  aboard  the  submarine,  Evans  wanted  them  as 
much  as  anyone — wanted  them  more.  But  it  took  time. 

Evans  sent  his  launch  back  to  its  pier,  since  he  was  useless 
bobbing  disconsolately  on  the  surface  of  the  harbor.  He  had  just 
leaped  to  the  stringpiece  when  the  sirens  sounded  their  an- 
guished warning.  He  was  under  shelter  when  the  planes  came. 
But  they  did  not  come  at  the  city  or  at  the  piers. 

With  a  kind  of  horrible  intentness  they  went  for  the  two 
diving  boats  anchored  above  the  sub.  Two  of  them  flew  low, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  undefended  craft.  They  crossed 
and  recrossed,  strafing.  One  of  the  boats,  shot  loose  from  her 
moorings,  swung  crazily  without  power  and  without  direction; 
the  other  sank  where  she  was.  A  few  heads  bobbed  in  the  water 
and  the  Germans  did  not  bother  with  them.  Four  divers  died 
quickly,  sixty  feet  down,  when  their  air  failed. 

There  were  four  other  planes  in  the  Swastika  flight.  They  flew 
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higher,  but  not  high.  One  by  one  they  made  bombing  runs  on 
the  spot,  and  their  bombs  were  depth  charges.  The  heavy  con- 
cussions were  deep  and  angry  under  water  and  three  of  the 
swimming  men  from  the  diving  boats  died  from  them.  A  fourth 
saved  himself  by  turning  on  his  back,  on  the  chance,  when  he 
saw  what  was  up. 

The  four  planes  depth-charged  methodically,  each  dropping 
two  charges.  The  strafing  planes  joined  them  when  they  finished 
and  the  six  formed  up  and  started  back.  They  never  got  back — 
the  chance  of  their  getting  back  had  never  been  a  chance  that  a 
sane  man  would  take.  Spitfires  shot  them  down  before  they 
reached  the  Channel  and  anyone  could  have  told  them  that 
would  happen.  The  German  flight  officers  in  France  had  not 
needed  to  be  told  that  that  would  happen,  and  it  was  evident 
they  had  not  cared. 

Even  before  more  divers  went  down,  from  other  boats,  there 
was  little  doubt  what  they  had  done  to  the  U.S.S.  Fish,  and  had 
paid  so  heavily  for  doing.  Debris  came  up  over  a  wide  area, 
and  oil  and  parts  of  bodies.  Before  he  flew  back  to  London 
in  the  evening,  John  Evans  knew  a  good  bit  more  than  he  had 
known  before. 

The  body  of  Commander  White  had  not  come  up — or  not 
come  up  in  any  identifiable  condition.  The  bodies  of  two  men 
had  come  up  whole — they  were  both  in  the  work  uniforms  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  And  both  wore  the  identification  tags 
of  the  German  Navy.  And  half  of  another  body  came  up;  the 
body  of  a  middle-aged  man  in  civilian  clothes,  with  the  head 
and  one  arm  and  hand  little  damaged.  Evans  carried  photographs 
of  that  face  back  to  London  with  him,  together  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  nothing  more  would  be  done  about  the  U.S.S.  Fish, 
which  was  disintegrated  wreckage  ten  fathoms  down.  Evans 
also  brought  back  the  final,  deep  and  grimly  satisfying  conclu- 
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sion  that  he  was  on  to  something.  The  Germans  had  sacrificed 
six  planes  to  blow  the  already  useless  Fish  into  a  mess  of  tangled 
steel.  They  had  done  that  because  there  was  something  in  the 
Fish  worth  finding.  They  had  tried  to  make  whatever  it  was 
beyond,  everlastingly  beyond,  any  human  discovery. 

And  they  had  proved  that  the  torpedoing  of  the  U.S.S.  State 
was  not  an  act  of  inexplicable  treason.  They  had  proved  that  it 
was  something  planned  and  engineered,  and  hence  susceptible 
to  understanding  and  to  frustration.  Not  in  this  case,  certainly. 
In  this  case  they  had  won.  The  U.S.S.  State  would  steam  again 
and  her  big  guns  would  roar  again,  but  not  for  months.  The 
U.S.S.  Fish  was  done.  Commander  Oliver  "White,  USN,  was  done 
and  his  secret  was  done  with  him.  But  the  firm  of  which  John 
Evans  was  so  valued  a  representative  had  a  new  order.  It  was, 
John  thought  as  he  flew  back  to  London,  a  very  big  order  indeed. 

He  said  as  much,  reporting  to  Sir  Richard  Wylie,  in  the  house 
off  the  Strand.  Wylie  agreed  with  him.  It  had  cost  a  lot  to  learn 
what  they  knew,  but  men  had  died  to  less  purpose  than  the 
men  on  the  diving  boats  had  died. 

And  the  photograph  of  what  remained  of  a  middle-aged 
civilian  was  copied  and  recopied.  Prints  taken  from  the  un- 
damaged right  hand  of  the  middle-aged  civilian  were  repro- 
duced and  enlarged  and  reproduced  again.  Coded  descriptions 
of  the  prints  went  by  radio  to  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
to  Edinburgh  and  to  Quebec  and  to  Alexandria  and  to  Moscow. 
As  rapidly  as  the  scanning  rays  could  work,  telephotos  of  the 
strangely  unmarred  face  went  after  them. 

In  the  Savoy  Bar  at  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  John  Evans  looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  anywhere  else 
in  his  life.  He  seemed  to  know  a  good  many  people,  almost  all 
of  whom  called  him  Johnny.  He  was  detached  and  unhurried 
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as  he  drank.  His  clothes  had  come  from  the  right  tailor,  his 
manners  from  the  right  mentor,  his  accent  from  the  right  school. 
It  was  a  little  surprising  that  he  was  not  in  uniform,  but  a  good 
many  men  were  still  not  in  uniform,  for  one  reason  and  an- 
other. There  were  Americans  in  the  bar — there  are  always 
Americans  in  the  Savoy  Bar — and  they  knew  good  old  Johnny 
and  were  glad  to  see  him  and  wanted  to  know  how  tricks  were. 
Tricks,  Johnny  told  them  easily,  were  fine — never  better. 

He  was  sorry,  at  a  quarter  after  ten — but  sorry  with  a  light 
sincerity  which  was  the  only  thing  anyone  would  have  believed 
in — when  he  had  to  break  away  from  two  American  corre- 
spondents, an  RAF  flight  officer  and  a  Canadian  major.  Made- 
leine Sawyers  stood  quietly,  not  moving  her  hands,  not  adjust- 
ing her  hair,  not  appearing  self-conscious  in  any  fashion,  and 
waited  for  him  to  walk  between  tables  and  join  her.  The  men 
he  had  left  followed  his  movements  and  saw  Madeleine  and 
nodded  understandingly  to  one  another.  The  man  from  the 
New  York  Times  summed  it  up  satisfactorily  when  he  noted 
that,  God  knows,  you  couldn't  blame  him.  The  RAF  flight  offi- 
cer said,  "Quite,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  four  enquired  hope- 
fully about  the  possibility  of  more  scotch. 

Madeleine  Sawyers  was  slender  and  in  her  twenties  and  it  was 
debatable  whether  she  was  beautiful.  No  one  looked  at  her 
without  approval,  and  a  good  many  men  had  looked  at  her  with 
a  good  deal  more,  but  her  beauty  was  entirely  unprofessional — 
if  it  was  beauty.  John  Evans  had  never  been  sure,  and  after  the 
first  five  minutes  of  knowing  her  he  had  not  been  concerned — 
not  by  that.  He  was  never  able  to  look  at  her  dispassionately, 
and  an  inability  to  look  at  people  dispassionately  was  usually  a 
handicap  in  his  business.  But  he  could  never,  given  the  opportu- 
nity, avoid  looking  at  her.  Another  thing  about  her,  John  Evans 
thought  as  he  threaded  his  way  among  the  tables,  was  that  she 
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was  always  on  time.  She  had  said  ten-fifteen.  She  was  there  at 
ten-fifteen.  In  London  at  night  in  1942  that  took  doing. 

By  one  of  those  coincidences  which  happened  rather  often  to 
the  benefit  of  John  Evans,  two  men  at  a  secluded  table  chose  the 
moment  of  Miss  Sawyers'  arrival  to  go  about  other  business. 
By  what  appeared  to  be  premonition  of  a  high  order,  Evans  and 
the  girl  had  already  started  for  the  table  before  the  men  stood 
up.  But  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  men  had  ever  before 
seen  either  John  or  Madeleine  when  they  politely  turned  the 
table  over.  It  is  true  that,  just  as  he  left,  the  darker  and  slighter 
of  the  two  men  let  his  hand  linger  beside  the  plate  which  held 
the  glass  he  had  emptied  and  it  is  true  that,  when  his  own  fingers 
moved  just  before  those  of  the  waiter,  Evans  found  a  tiny  slip 
of  paper  there.  There  were  two  words  on  the  paper.  "Not  yet." 
Evans  read  it,  dropped  it  into  the  ash  tray  and,  after  he  had 
lighted  two  cigarettes,  laid  the  still  lighted  match  on  it.  The 
paper  disappeared  in  a  tiny  flame. 

He  smiled,  while  the  girl's  eyes  waited. 

"No  identification  yet,"  he  told  her.  "We  have  to  wait.  Mean- 
while— you're  very  lovely,  you  know.  You  do  know?" 

"I'm  glad,"  the  girl  said.  "Glad  you  think  that,  John." 

Her  life,  John  told  her,  must  be  a  very  happy  one,  if  that 
made  her  glad.  Because  it  was  always  true.  Whether  he  said  it 
or  not. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "It  is,  in  a  way.  Only — it  was  dreadful 
about  the  divers,  John.  It  is  such — a  dark  way  to  die." 

All  ways  of  dying  were  dark  ways,  John  told  her.  Not  that 
he  didn't  agree — to  be  sixty  feet  down  in  black  water  and  have 
the  air  fail,  and  to  be  held  there  for  those  last  pounding  mo- 
ments by  the  heavy  lead  of  weighted  shoes — that  was  a  dark 
way  to  go. 
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"But,"  he  said,  "by  dying  they  helped.  A  lot.  We  can't  all  do 
that." 

"Did  they?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

John  Evans  thought  they  had;  hoped  they  had.  He  would 
know  more  later;  tell  her  more  later. 

"Am  I  in  it?"  Madeleine  wanted  to  know.  "Dicky  merely 
said " 

"To  meet  me  here,"  John  told  her.  "I  know.  Whether  you're 
in  it,  I  don't  know."  He  paused  and  smiled  at  her.  "I  don't  need 
to  tell  you  that  I  hope  so,"  he  added. 

"Because  I'm  good?"  she  wanted  to  know.  "Or  because ?" 

"Both,  darling,"  John  told  her.  "By  all  means,  both.  Dicky  is 
— considerate  and  all  that.  But  you're  not  in  it  just  to — to  keep 
me  happy.  As  a  kind  of  bonus.  You  know  that.  You  know 
Dicky." 

The  girl  nodded. 

"Then,"  John  said,  "you  don't  have  to  ask  why  you're  in. 
Dick — approves  of  us.  He  doesn't  mind  our — feeling  as  we  do. 
But  he'd  throw  a  good  deal  more  than  us  to  the  wolves  if  it 
would  further  things.  If  it  would  help  this  business  we've  got 
in  hand  at  the  moment,  for  example.  He  can  be — ruthless,  our 
Dicky." 

"So  can  you,"  Madeleine  said. 

He  smiled  at  her.  And  he  said,  "Quite,"  in  an  unexpectedly 
flat  tone. 

"And,"  he  added,  "you'll  have  to  be.  If  you  have  to  be." 

The  girl  said,  "Yes." 

"Now — "  John  Evans  said,  and  for  some  minutes  he  talked 
steadily,  carefully,  not  using  names  or  naming  places,  taking 
refuge  in  a  good  many  cryptic  references  to  "this  character" 
and  that  "funny  do."  The  girl  listened,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
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ished  and  while  they  were  waiting  for  fresh  drinks,  she  said 
he  had  made  it  very  clear.  Except  her  part  in  it. 

That,  he  told  her,  wasn't  clear.  Not  yet. 

They  sipped  the  new  drinks.  A  middle-aged,  rather  portly 
man,  following  a  blond  girl  with  her  hair  down  to  her  shoul- 
ders, went  past  their  table  and,  only  when  he  had  passed,  seemed 
to  realize  he  knew  John  Evans.  He  paused  and  turned  back  and 
said,  "Hi  ya,  Johnny." 

John  said,  "Evening,  Morty,"  and  started  to  stand  up.  The 
other  waved  him  down. 

"Got  to  be  on  my  way,"  he  said.  His  intonation  was  Ameri- 
can. "Dying  of  thirst." 

He  apparently  started  on.  Then  he  paused  again. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said.  "That  bloke  you  were  interested  in. 
Heard  about  him  a  little  while  ago.  Thought  you  might  be 
interested." 

"Oh,  yes,"  John  said.  "That  bloke." 

"Somebody  in  Washington,"  the  other  man  said  vaguely. 
"Somebody  in  Washington  said  something  about  him." 

"Oh,  yes,"  John  said  again,  without  interest.  "Thanks, 
Morty." 

"Be  seeing  you,"  Morty  said.  "Probably." 

He  went  on,  catching  up  the  blond  girl,  who  had  looked 
back  impatiently. 

"Friend  of  ours,"  John  said.  "Drink  up,  darling." 

They  drank  up.  John  crushed  out  his  cigarette. 

"Might  be  getting  along,"  he  said.  "Think?" 

The  girl  stood  up.  She  was  slender  and  her  hair  was  deep 
brown.  So  were  her  eyes,  when  you  looked  at  them,  and  John 
did.  They  went  out  into  the  darkness.  It  was  a  pleasant  co- 
incidence that  a  cab  crept  up  almost  immediately.  It  was  often 
impossible  to  find  cabs. 
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In  Madeleine's  flat,  John  Evans  began  to  take  off  his  top  coat 
as  if  it  were  a  familiar  gesture.  Then  he  stopped  and  shook  his 
head  at  her,  and  at  the  relaxing  comfort  of  the  familiar  room. 
His  "No"  was  for  himself  as  much  as  for  her,  and  she  said  at 
first  only:  "All  right,  John.  You  know  I  wish  you  could. 

"If  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  said,  and  he  shook  his 
head,  interrupting  her. 

"If  I  stay  a  few  minutes — "  he  said,  and  left  it  unfinished. 

She  said  she  knew. 

"But,"  she  said,  "an  odd  thing  happened.  I'd  almost  for- 
gotten. Somebody  played  a  joke  on  me— a  silly  joke." 

"Who?"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  Madeleine  told  him.  "Somebody  sent  me  a 
record — a  phonograph  record.  A  silly  record.  About  a  week  ago." 

He  repeated  the  word  "record?"  in  a  puzzled  tone  and  she 
nodded.  It  was,  she  said,  just  a  record,  which  somebody  had 
left  with  the  porter — which  a  small  boy  had  left  with  the 
porter.  With  her  name  on  it  and  nothing  else,  and  with  nothing 
on  the  record. 

"And,"  he  said,  "of  course  you  played  it?" 

She  wanted  to  know  what  he  thought,  and  he  said  that  of 
course  she  played  it. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "It  was  just  a  joke — obviously.  Only,  Johnny, 
not  a  joke  I  understand.  I  wanted  you " 

She  broke  off  and  waited.  He  smiled  a  little. 

"It's  very  short,"  she  said.  "You  can  even  keep  your  coat  on." 

Five  minutes — ten  minutes — made  no  difference  this  way  or 
that.  "All  right,  darling,"  he  said.  "Play  your  joke." 

He  took  the  record  from  her  before  she  put  it  on  the  turn- 
table. There  was  nothing  on  it — no  label,  only  the  silent,  cir- 
cling grooves.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  hands,  but  the  back  was 
more  blank  than  the  front.  He  shrugged  as  he  handed  it  to 
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her.  She  started  the  phonograph  and  there  was  scratching  and  a 
man's  voice  said: 

"Please  listen  carefully  to  what  I  say." 

It  was  a  soothing  voice.  They  listened  carefully  to  what  he 
said.  He  told  them  to  stand  at  ease,  with  their  heels  together 
and  to  close  their  eyes  and  to  let  their  arms  hang  easily  at  their 
sides.  They  did  not  do  what  he  commanded,  but  they  waited. 

"Now,"  the  voice  said,  "you  will  begin  to  feel  yourself  fall- 
ing slowly  forward.  Forward — more  and  more  you  will  begin 
to  feel  yourself  falling  forward.  Forward — forward — forward." 

The  voice  was  slow  and  insistent.  John  Evans'  brows  met  in  a 
puzzled  line.  Madeleine  looked  at  him,  and  her  eyes  inquired. 
He  shook  his  head,  listening. 

"Forward,  forward,  forward,"  the  voice  repeated.  "You  are 
beginning  to  lose  your  balance.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  will  catch 
you.  You  are  being  pulled  over  forward  by  an  invisible  force. 
Forward — forward — forward.  You  are  falling — falling — fall- 
ing " 

The  voice  became  faster  and  faster.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
and  the  needle  scratched.  Then  the  voice  began  over. 

"Now  again,"  the  voice  said,  "you  are  falling  forward.  You 
are  falling  as  if  pulled  by  an  irresistible  force.  You  are  beginning 
to  fall  forward.  You  can't  help  yourself.  You  are  falling — fall- 
ing— falling." 

The  voice  was  insistent,  oddly  compelling.  Johnny  Evans 
found  himself,  almost  imperceptibly,  resisting  the  commands. 
He  defied  this  anonymous  voice,  speaking  from  this  anomalous 
disk.  He  was  not  falling  forward.  He  looked  at  Madeleine  and 
realized  that  she,  too,  felt  this  curious  compulsion;  defied  this 
reiterated  assurance  that  she  could  not  keep  her  feet. 

"Forward,  forward,  forward,"  the  voice  was  saying.  "You 
are  falling — falling — falling.  You  cannot  help  yourself." 
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It  was  a  lie.  You  could  help  yourself.  You  were  not  to  be — 
victimized.  You  would  not 


Suddenly  the  voice  stopped.  It  stopped,  not  as  if  it  had  fin- 
ished, but  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off.  There  was  only  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  needle  on  the  record. 

"That's  all  of  it,"  Madeleine  said,  and  took  the  needle  from 
the  record.  "Isn't  it — ridiculous?" 

It  was.  John  told  her  it  was. 

"Some  fool  joke,"  he  said.  "Who  do  you  know  that  plays 
fool  jokes?" 

She  said  she  knew  several  people  who  played  jokes.  But  she 
did  not  see  what  this  joke  meant. 

"Who  laughs?"  she  said.  "When  I  got  it  I  played  it  over  and 
then,  later,  I  did  what  it  said.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  put  my  heels 
together  and  relaxed  and  played  it." 

"Yes?"  John  said. 

"Nothing,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  laugh.  I  didn't  fall  down.  I 
just  stood  here  by  the  window  with  my  eyes  closed  and  listened 
to  a  man  tell  me  I  was  falling  forward  when  I  wasn't.  I  didn't 
laugh.  Nobody  laughed.  There  wasn't  any  joke." 

"No,"  John  said.  "I  can't  see  there  was  any  joke.  It  just 
seems — silly.  A  joke  without  any  point.  But  there  must  be  a 
point  somewhere.  One  of  your  friends  must  have  thought  there 
was  a  point." 

He  took  the  record  and  examined  it  again,  turning  it  in  his 
hands.  It  revealed  nothing — no  label  or  mark  of  a  vanished 
label,  nothing  to  indicate  the  maker  or  to  identify  the  speaker. 
He  shrugged  faintly  and  handed  it  back. 

"Does  it  mean  anything?"  Madeleine  said.  "Anything  you 
can  think  of?" 

Her  voice  was  troubled.  His  voice,  when  he  answered — when 
he  told  her  it  meant  nothing,  except  a  meaningless  joke — or, 
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possibly,  half  a  meaningless  joke,  with  the  sequel  still  to  come — 
was  correspondingly  assured.  And  when  she  still  looked  trou- 
bled, he  comforted  her  in  another  fashion,  holding  her  close 
against  him  and  pushing  the  dark  brown  hair  back  from  her 
temples,  until  she  relaxed  and  smiled  and,  briefly,  held  herself 
close  against  him. 

Then,  brusquely  almost,  because  he  was  fighting  the  need  they 
both  felt,  he  pulled  himself  away  and  went  down  to  the  street 
and  found— again,  curiously,  found — a  taxicab  waiting.  He  got 
into  it  and  the  cab  started  off  precisely  as  if  he  had  given  instruc- 
tions to  the  driver  although,  perhaps  because  he  was  still  ab- 
stracted, he  had  said  nothing. 

Sir  Richard  Wylie  was  alone  in  the  big,  unexpectedly  mod- 
ern office  room  in  the  old  house  off  the  Strand.  He  looked  up 
as  Evans  entered,  and  his  eyes  were  tired  and  a  little  bloodshot, 
as  if  he  had  been  working  too  long  under  harsh  light.  Without 
saying  anything — with  only  a  nod  for  welcome — he  tossed  a 
typewritten  sheet  across  the  desk  to  Evans.  It  was  marked 
"Urgent"  and  classified  "Secret"  and  it  was  in  clear.  It  read: 

"Prints  identified  those  Albert  Offenheimer  professor  En- 
right  School  Enright-on-Hudson  registered  alien  but  identified 
refugee." 

It  was  signed  "Farwell." 

John  Evans  read  it  twice  and  looked  up.  Sir  Richard  was 
waiting. 

"They  were  quick,"  Evans  said.  "I  was  surprised  Morty  came 
so  soon." 

"Quick,"  Wylie  agreed.  "Does  it  mean  anything  to  you?" 

Evans  shook  his  head.  It  didn't  mean  anything.  Except  what 
was  obvious — that  a  German  teacher,  with  a  name  which  might 
be  Jewish  or  might  not,  and  who  taught  in  an  American  school 
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of  which  Evans  had  never  heard,  had  died  unpleasantly  in  an 
American  submarine  at  the  bottom  of  Portsmouth  Harbor. 

"Farwell  could  have  been  more — communicative,"  Evans  said. 

"Yes." 

"He  could,  for  example,  have  told  us  what  it  was  that  Offen- 
heimer — professed.  Physics?  Chemistry?" 

You  thought  of  those  things,  obviously,  Wylie  agreed.  Phys- 
ics— something  about  the  submarine.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
think  what.  Chemistry — or,  perhaps  more  likely — medicine.  You 
thought  of  some  mysterious  drug  which  would  induce  Com- 
mander White  to  treason. 

"Which,"  Evans  said,  "sounds  like  rot." 

"Quite,"  Wylie  said.  He  was  patient.  "Farwell  was  hurried," 
he  said.  "We  told  him  to  be.  I  suppose  he  sent  what  came  first 
to  hand." 

Evans  picked  up  the  message  and  read  it  again.  It  told  no 
more  than  it  had  at  first. 

"I  suppose,"  Johnny  Evans  said,  when  he  laid  the  paper  down 
again,  "I  suppose  this  means  I  go  to  the  States?" 

Could  he,  Wylie  wanted  to  know,  think  of  a  move  that 
promised  more?  There  might  be  a  dozen  reasons  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Offenheimer  on  the  sub 

Evans  smiled  suddenly  as  he  shook  his  head. 

"Actually,"  he  said,  "I  can't  think  of  two.  I  can't  even  think 
of  one." 

"Quite,"  Sir  Richard  agreed.  But  even  if  they  could  think 
of  a  dozen — or  two  or  three.  Suppose  the  presence  of  the  little, 
middle-aged  teacher  in  a  little,  unheard-of  school  somewhere  on 
the  Hudson,  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  problem.  They  still 
had  to  solve  their  problem.  If  this  was  a  mistake,  they  had  to 
make  it.  So 

"So,"  Evans  said,  "I  go  back  home." 
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Richard  Wylie  smiled  faintly  and  repeated  the  word  "home." 

"I  forget  it  is  home  to  you,  Johnny,"  he  said.  "Every  now 
and  then  I  forget  you  were  born  in  the  States.  You  don't  talk 
the  lingo." 

"I  can,"  John  Evans  told  him.  "If  need  be.  I  was  there  until 
I  was  twenty — until  my  mother  married  again — married  one  of 
yours.  It — it  rubs  in,  but  not  off.  And,  as  you  know,  Dicky,  I 
get  back  now  and  then.  Every  now  and  then." 

Sir  Richard  Wylie  pointed  out  that  he  ought  to  know  that. 
Since  he  was  the  one  who  sent  Johnny,  every  now  and  then. 

"So,"  Johnny  Evans  said,  and  stood  up.  "I  go  back  again.  It 
may  be — interesting."  He  paused  and  grinned  suddenly.  "By 
the  way,  Dicky,"  he  said,  "Americans  don't  'talk  the  lingo,' 
ordinarily.  Not  for  years  they  haven't.  In  case  it  comes  up." 

Sir  Richard  thanked  him  gravely.  He  stood  up  and  reached  a 
hand  across  the  desk.  He  said,  "Good  luck,  Johnny,"  and  sat 
down  again  and  for  a  moment  watched  Evans  as  Evans  crossed 
toward  the  door.  But  before  Evans  opened  the  door,  Sir  Richard 
Wylie  was  back  again  at  the  papers  on  his  desk,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  which  were  marked  "Urgent"  and  almost  all  of 
which  were  marked,  additionally,  "Secret."  Not  a  few  were 
marked  "Top  Secret"  and  some  of  those,  after  he  had  finished 
with  them,  Sir  Richard  tore  into  small  pieces  and  dropped  into 
a  basket  beside  his  desk.  The  basket  was  marked,  very  plainly: 
"BURN!" 
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Chatter  2  HpHE  big  Pan  Am  plane  sat  down  with  a  pro- 
X  nounced  swish  in  the  basin  at  La  Guardia 
Field  and  taxied  in.  John  Evans  had  forgotten  how  clear  New 
York  skies  could  be;  how  the  sun  could  beat  out  of  them  even 
in  late  September.  He  had  forgotten  how  much  landing  at  La 
Guardia  could  seem  like  coming  home. 

Ashore,  the  welcome  enhanced  the  feeling  that  he  was  coming 
home.  Customs  passed  him  with  alacrity;  Naval  and  Army  at- 
taches at  the  field  steered  him  past  the  waiting  press,  eager  to 
get  such  crumbs  from  war's  table  as  a  transatlantic  flight  might 
shake  loose.  There  was  a  car  waiting — a  much  bigger  car  than 
those  which  trundled  through  London  streets;  a  car  much  more 
profligate  with  gasoline.  The  man  in  the  rear  seat  of  the  car 
did  not  get  out  to  meet  Evans,  but  he  reached  out  a  hand  and 
he  said,  smiling  a  little  in  the  shadow,  "Mr.  Hastings,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"I  presume,"  Evans  echoed.  He  peered.  "McAllister?"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  which  was  not  quite  a  question.  "You  get  around." 

"Hello,  Johnny,"  McAllister  said.  "Yeah.  I  get  around.  You 
get  around.  As  they  say — it's  a  global  war." 

The  car  started  as  Johnny  Evans  dropped  into  the  seat;  the 
motion  of  the  car's  starting  helped  him  drop.  The  car  swept  out 
of  the  airfield  and  into  the  parkway  and  headed  for  New  York. 
Johnny  had  seen  it  all  before,  but  it  was  always  something  to 
see.  He  looked.  The  car  settled  for  fifty-five  and  hugged  the 
inside  lane  of  the  two-lane,  inbound  highway.  Evans  looked  at 
McAllister. 

"A  bright  country,"  he  said. 

It  wasn't,  McAllister  told  him,  as  bright  as  it  had  been. 

"Not  even  it,"  McAllister  added.  "And  it  grows  dimmer. 
They  got  three  ships  last  week,  two  of  them  tankers.  You  could 
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see  one  of  the  tankers  burning  from  Asbury  Park,  down  in 
Jersey.  People  lined  up  to  see  it." 

"I  heard,"  Evans  said. 

McAllister  said  he  supposed  he  had.  And  that  there  were  eight 
survivors,  three  of  them  badly  burned  from  swimming  through 
burning  water.  He  said  it  was  strange  how  water  burned,  when 
there  was  oil  on  it. 

"I  know,"  Evans  said. 

"So,"  McAllister  said.  "We  all  know.  Who  is  Mr.  Offen- 
heimer?" 

"Doctor,"  Evans  said.  "Dr.  Offenheimer,  isn't  he?" 

McAllister  said  it  could  be  Dr.  Offenheimer.  Who  was  he? 
Evans  said  he  had  been  hoping  McAllister  could  tell  him  that. 

"To  a  point,"  McAllister  said.  "I  can  tell  you  who  he  was  here. 
Who  was  he  there?" 

"God  knows,"  Evans  said.  "He  was  a  man  in  a  submarine." 
He  told  McAllister  about  the  submarine.  McAllister  commented 
and  Evans  said,  "Quite."  McAllister  said  that  Evans  sounded 
British,  and  Evans  said  he  couldn't,  on  the  whole,  sound  very 
British.  And  who  was  Offenheimer,  here  in  America? 

A  professor,  McAllister  told  him — if  you  wanted  to  call  it 
professor.  In  a  college,  if  you  wanted  to  call  it  a  college.  Enright 
College,  up  the  Hudson  fifty  miles  or  so.  One-horse  was  the 
name  for  Enright,  and  a  small  horse  at  that.  And  Offenheimer, 
professed  fugitive  from  Nazi  terrorism,  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Enright.  As  professor  of  psychology.  He  was — he  had  been — 
fifty-six  years  old  and  looking  older;  he  had  come  in  under 
quota,  vouched  for  by  persons  of  standing.  He  had  almost  at 
once  got  a  job  at  Enright. 

"Which,"  Evans  wanted  to  know,  "had  been  there  how 
long?" 

McAllister  shrugged  and  shook  his  head.  Enright  had  been 
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there  upward  of  twenty  years;  it  was  small,  obscure,  housed 
mostly  in  one  rambling  building,  but  it  was  also  entirely  re- 
spectable. It  was  licensed  by  New  York  State,  which  meant  a 
good  deal;  it  could,  and  did,  award  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
It  had  been  founded  by  Professor  Martin  Johanson,  a  scholar 
from  Norway,  in  1920  or  thereabouts,  and  Professor  Johanson, 
although  now  in  his  sixties,  continued  to  operate  it.  A  good 
many  boys  from  local  high  schools  went  to  Enright,  no 
doubt  because  they  could  go  there  and  continue  to  live  at  home. 
In  short — it  served  a  purpose.  In  short — there  was  nothing 
against  it. 

"Except,"  Evans  pointed  out,  as  they  swept  up  the  approach 
to  the  Triborough  Bridge,  "that  its  professor  of  psychology  is 
found — in  part — on  an  American  submarine  which  has  just 
torpedoed  an  American  battleship  in  British  waters." 
"Exactly,"  McAllister  agreed.  His  agreement  was  bland. 
"Otherwise,"  he  said,  "nobody  could  possibly  say  anything 
against  Enright." 

The  car  stopped  obediently  at  the  toll  gate;  the  driver  obe- 
diently paid  toll.  It  rolled  on,  circled  left  and  right,  came  out 
on  the  East  Side  Drive,  moved  downtown.  John  Evans  wanted 
to  know  where  they  had  put  him. 

"The  Sioux,"  McAllister  told  him.  "O.K.?" 
It  was  entirely  O.K.  It  was  in  one  of  the  Forties  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth;  it  had  character  and  was  not  pretentious;  above  the 
first  floor  dining  rooms  and  bar,  where  ladies  from  Westchester 
lunched  before  Wednesday  and  Thursday  matinees,  it  was  quiet 
and  detached.  In  the  Sioux  you  could  be  as  conspicuous  or  as 
inconspicuous  as  your  taste,  and  your  business,  recommended. 
The  car  crossed  town  at  Forty-second,  went  uptown  on  Sixth, 
turned  back  and  stopped. 
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"So,"  McAllister  said. 

Evans  looked  at  his  watch.  He  said  he  would  buy  McAllister 
a  drink.  McAllister  said,  "Why  not?"  and  then  went  into  the 
hotel  and  turned  left  into  the  bar. 

"What'll  it  be?"  Evans  said. 

McAllister  looked  at  his  watch  and  compared  it  with  the 
clock,  which  said  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

"Martini,"  he  said. 

He  drank  it  critically  while  Evans  drank  scotch  and  soda.  He 
admitted  he  had  tasted  worse. 

"And  probably  will  again,"  he  said  morosely*  "They've  closed 
down  on  the  distillers."  He  finished  his  drink  and  beckoned  for 
another.  "Which,"  he  said,  "may  well  give  us  another  job,  as 
time  goes  on.  Us  and  the  revenuers." 

"The  policeman's  life,"  Evans  said.  "For  all  of  us,  whatever 
they  call  us." 

Speaking  of  policemen,  McAllister  told  him,  Scott  would  be 
seeing  him.  Who  was  a  policeman,  in  name  and  practice.  And 
Langley. 

"And,"  he  said,  "they  want  to  see  you  at  Fifty  Church,  to- 
night if  possible." 

It  was,  Evans  reminded  him,  all  nebulous — -it  hung  on  chance. 
They  still,  when  they  came  down  to  it,  didn't  know  there  was 
anything.  Offenheimer  might  very  well  be  a  red  herring. 

"Even  so,"  McAllister  said,  "if  he  is,  somebody  dragged  him. 
You've  run  into  a  German  who  has  been  living  here  for  several 
years,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  refugee  and  who  turns  up,  cer- 
tainly, in  a  strange  place.  After  something  strange  happened. 
And  God  knows  it  was  strange.  I'd  back  those  Navy  boys -" 

"Quite,"  Evans  said.  "I  would  also  have  backed — some  of  the 
others.  Which  is  why  Dicky  and  I  have  kept  plugging  at  it.  But 
why  a  professor  of  psychology?" 
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Why  not,  McAllister  wanted  to  know.  It  was  as  good  a  dodge 
as  any.  Why  not? 

"Because,"  Evans  said,  "he  must  have  been  in  the  sub — 
assuming  what  we  want  to  assume,  that  Jerry  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it — for  some  special  reason.  Because  he  was  specially  trained 
for  a  special  purpose.  Like — like  playing  some  trick  with  the 
machinery.  Where  would  psychology  come  into  it?  You  can't — 
psychologize  a  man  into  treason." 

"I  doubt,"  McAllister  said,  "whether  there  is  any  such  word 
as  psychologize.  Or  ought  to  be.  But  I  see  what  you  mean." 

Evans  wished  that  what  he  saw  had  more  meaning.  He  went 
up  to  his  room.  After  a  time  he  came  out  of  it  and  took  a  sub- 
way downtown.  He  saw  a  man  in  civilian  clothes  at  Fifty  Church 
Street,  but  he  called  him  Admiral.  He  saw  another  man  in 
civilian  clothes  at  Police  Headquarters,  and  called  him  Captain. 
He  saw  a  man  in  an  office  building  in  Foley  Square  and  called 
him  merely  Phil. 

"Mack  told  you  what  we  know,"  Philip  Langley  told  him. 
"What  do  we  do  next?" 

Evans  promised  to  let  him  know.  He  went  uptown  to  the 
Sioux  by  taxi  and  had  dinner  alone  in  the  smaller  of  the  two 
restaurants.  He  went  up  to  his  room,  wished  he  could  talk  to 
Madeleine  Sawyers  and  realized  that  there  was  neither  sense  nor 
safety  in  the  transatlantic  telephone  and  went  to  bed.  He  went 
to  sleep  almost  instantly,  because  there  was  no  use  thinking 
until  he  had  something  to  think  about. 

The  car  Langley  had  offered  was  waiting  in  front  of  the  hotel 
when  John  Evans  came  out  after  breakfast.  Rather,  it  was  wait- 
ing across  the  street  and  the  small,  unnoticeable  man  at  the 
wheel  stopped  it  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  slid  from  behind  the 
wheel.  He  spoke  softly  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Evans?" 
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"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "Langley  sent  you?" 

"That's  right,"  the  man  said.  "She's  full  up."  He  waved  at 
the  car.  Evans  nodded  and  told  the  man  the  car  would  be  back 
by  evening  and  ready  to  be  picked  up  again.  The  man  said, 
"That's  right,  sir,"  and,  rather  suddenly,  disappeared. 

The  car  was  a  youngish  Pontiac  convertible  and  it  ran  hap- 
pily. Remembering  New  York,  feeling  old  memories  and  old 
directions  unfold  around  him,  Evans  drove  west,  climbed  at 
Fifty-seventh  to  the  West  Side  Highway  and  went  north 
sedately.  He  crossed  the  Henry  Hudson  Bridge,  crossed  over 
Broadway — so  much  of  this  was  new,  so  much  impressive — and 
ran  into  the  Saw  Mill  River  Parkway  as  Langley  had  promised 
he  would.  At  Hawthorne  Circle  he  was  to  follow  the  Taconic 
State  Parkway  and,  farther  up,  bear  sharply  left  to  the  old  Post 
Road  and  the  Hudson.  It  was  clear  in  his  mind,  and  the  road 
matched  the  map  in  his  mind. 

The  day  sparkled  and  in  the  country  the  leaves  were  only 
beginning  to  turn,  suggesting  the  circus  of  color  a  few  more 
weeks  would  bring.  The  air  coming  through  the  open  windows 
was  warm,  yet  it  had,  somehow,  an  underlying  fresh  coolness. 
Evans  drew  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  stopped;  he  pressed  a 
plunger  under  the  instrument  board  and  the  top  folded  itself 
back.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  car.  He  started  up  again,  the  sun 
warm  on  his  shoulders. 

The  speedometer  needle  crept  around  the  dial.  It  went  to  fifty, 
where  it  had  no  business  being,  and  crept  on.  The  car  ran 
sweetly  around  a  curve  and  into  a  straight-away.  The  needle 
crept  up.  It  passed  fifty-five;  it  hesitated  between  fifty-five  and 
sixty;  on  a  little  slope  it  went  up  to  sixty.  Then  it  happened. 

The  explosion  did  not  sound  loud,  but  it  was  loud  enough, 
and  as  he  heard  it  Johnny  Evans  felt  the  car  lurch  under  his 
hands.  There  was  no  holding  it,  as  the  lurch  became  a  plunge. 
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The  car  twisted  to  the  right;  something  screamed  like  metal  on 
pavement  and  the  car  started  up  into  the  air.  It  was  half  an 
hour  before  Johnny  Evans  knew  anything  more  about  it. 

Then  it  was  surprising  to  find  Phil  Langley  bending  over  him 
and  surprising  to  hear  how  Langley  was  swearing.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  Langley,  while  he  felt  other  fingers  touch 
his  neck,  his  arms,  his  chest. 

"What  the  hell?"  he  said. 

"You  can  ask,"  Langley  said.  "You  can  sure  as  hell  ask." 

"He  seems  to  be  all  right,"  a  strange  voice  said.  "Nothing 
broken."  He  picked  a  soft  spot.  "No  sign  of  internal  injuries. 
Probably  concussion,  of  course." 

"Do  you,"  Langley  said,  and  his  voice  was  furious,  "always 
drive  off  in  any  car  anybody  offers  you?  Is  that  what  they  teach 
you  boys  in  England?" 

Johnny  looked  jm  at  him  and  smiled  suddenly. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "can  I  sit  up?" 

"Why  the  hell  not?"  Langley  wanted  to  know,  and  helped 
him.  Evans,  sitting  in  deep  grass  a  good  fifteen  feet  from  the 
road,  looked  around.  What  had  been  a  pleasant  car  was  tangled 
around  a  tree  twenty  feet  away.  It  had  splintered  the  tree. 

"Well,"  Johnny  Evans  said.  "Well.  Well." 

He  would,  Langley  said,  talking  with  exasperation,  admit  it 
was  a  nice  enough  trick.  And  it  meant  a  leak  in  his  office  some- 
where, and  he  would  find  out  where.  Which  did  not  excuse 
Evans  for  having  had  so  little  sense.  "Your  people  will  be  cross," 
Langley  said.  "Very  cross.  My  people  will  be  very  cross." 

"I  am  rather  cross  myself,"  Evans  told  him.  "Who  sent  me 
out  in  a  cripple?  It — fell  apart." 

There  were  two  things  wrong  with  that,  Langley  told  him. 
He  had  not  been  sent  out  in  the  youngish  Pontiac.  The  car  he 
was  to  have  gone  in  was  a  middle-aged  Packard  of  exemplary 
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habits;  furthermore,  it  was  the  right  car.  The  Pontiac  was  a 
ringer;  it  had  been,  all  too  generously,  supplied  by  the  opposi- 
tion, who  knew— somehow,  and  he  would  find  out  how — that 
a  car  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Evans.  The  little  man 
who  had  driven  it  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  wrong  firm. 

And — the  car  had  not  fallen  apart.  It  had  been  blown  apart, 
or  enough  apart.  The  right  front  wheel  had  been  blown  off,  by 
a  sufficient  charge  of  TNT,  detonated  by  some  sort  of  a  time 
fuse  or 

"Detonated,"  a  young  man  in  a  coverall  said,  appearing 
rather  unexpectedly  from  behind  the  wrecked  car,  "by  a  rather 
ingenious  device  which  seems  to  have  worked  on  the  centrifugal 
principle.  When  you  went  fast  enough — I  don't  know  how  fast, 
exactly — a  little  gadget  flew  out  from  a  rotating  drum  fixed  to 
the  wheel,  inside,  and  made  contact  and — wowie!  How  fast 
would  you  say  you  were  going,  mister?"     * 

Evans  told  him. 

"Set  to  make  contact  at  about  sixty,"  the  young  man  said. 
He  beamed  at  Evans,  as  if  Evans  had  behaved  very  well  indeed. 
"Damn  clever,"  he  said,  apparently  after  all  not  speaking  about 
Evans.  He  dived  back  into  what  remained  of  the  Pontiac. 

"It  sounds  clever,"  Evans  agreed.  "Too  damned  clever.  Can  I 
stand  up?" 

"Well,"  the  voice  of  the  third  man — a  doctor,  by  the  voice — 
said,  "you  can  always  try  it.  Why  not?" 

Evans  tried  it.  He  could  stand  up.  He  could  walk,  although 
he  was  shaken.  He  experimented,  and  he  could  walk  to  Langley's 
car,  parked  by  the  road.  He  looked  at  it  suspiciously,  but  he 
got  in. 

"You  were  lucky,"  Langley  said,  getting  in  beside  him.  The 
man  who  was  apparently  a  doctor  got  into  the  front  seat,  beside 
the  driver.  "You  might  have  hurt  yourself.  I  must  admit  I 
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thought  you  would,  when  we  found  you  had  gone  off  in  a 
strange  car.  So  I  picked  up  the  doc  and  came  along.  Naturally, 
we  expected  to  find  you  in  pieces." 

"Naturally,"  Evans  agreed  politely.  He  thought  things  over. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "it  was  lucky  as  hell  I  put  the 
top  down.  Gave  me  a  nice,  clear  course  when  I  took  off,  so  I 
didn't  bump  my  head  or  anything."  He  considered  this.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad  I  thought  of  doing  that." 

"Back?"  Langley  said.  "Or  on?" 

"Oh,"  Evans  told  him,  "on,  by  all  means.  Certainly  on.  Be- 
cause now,  you  see,  we  know  we're  going  to  the  right  place. 
Otherwise,  why  try  to  kill  me?" 

Langley  looked  at  him  and  grinned. 

"It  must,"  he  said,  "be  very  gratifying." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Johnny  Evans  agreed,  very  blandly.  "Quite,  Phil. 
Quite." 

Enright  College  was  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  Enright-on- 
Hudson,  and  Enright-on-Hudson,  although  it  had  a  name  and  a 
railroad  station,  seemed  itself  to  constitute  the  outskirts  of  some- 
where else.  It  straggled  along  the  Hudson  and  rambled  inward, 
and  on  the  north  it  merged  imperceptibly  into  another  town 
from  which  only  the  residents  could  distinguish  it.  On  the  south 
it  did  nothing  more  decisive;  in  older  days,  when  the  Albany 
Post  Road  was  more  used,  hurrying  motorists  had  little  cause  to 
suspect  that  these  houses  along  the  road  and  down  toward  the 
river  had  a  collective  name — amounted  to  anything  but  a  trou- 
blesome traffic  light  at  the  intersection  of  the  Post  Road  and  the 
street  which  led  sharply  downhill  to  the  New  York  Central 
tracks  and  the  river  just  beyond  them. 

It  was  a  modest  suburb  of  modest  houses  in  which,  one  could 
assume,  modest  people  lived.  Enright  College  was  an  oddity  in 
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it;  Enright  College  would  have  been  an  oddity  almost  any- 
where. At  a  signal  from  Langley,  the  car  pulled  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  Langley  and  Evans  looked  at  the  main  building  of 
the  college. 

"Remarkable,"  Evans  said,  after  a  moment.  "You  say  it's  a 
college?" 

"Professor  Johanson  says  it's  a  college,"  Langley  said.  "The 
Board  of  Regents  seems  not  to  disagree.  I'll  admit  it  doesn't  look 
like  a  college." 

The  main  building — and  there  were  only  two  buildings — was 
small  for  a  building,  but  enormous  for  a  house.  It  was  of  frame, 
three  stories  high  and  seemed,  at  first  glance,  to  bristle  with 
railings.  There  was  a  porch  around  all  of  it  that  could  be 
seen  from  the  road,  and  a  railing  was  around  the  porch.  The 
roof  of  the  first  porch  made  another  porch,  and  there  was  a  rail- 
ing around  it.  The  third  floor  had  two  small  balconies,  each  with 
a  railing;  the  house  was  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  platform, 
railed.  The  house,  railings  and  all,  was  painted,  not  recently,  a 
yellowish  white.  It  was  set  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  back 
from  the  road,  and  a  stone  wall,  not  too  high  to  see  over,  sepa- 
rated the  college  land  from  the  road.  There  was  a  gap  in  the 
wall,  and  a  gravel  drive  ran  through  it  and  circled  down  to  the 
house,  which  lay  below  the  road  level,  and  curved  in  front  of  it 
in  a  circle.  There  were  two  large  trees  between  the  house  and 
the  highway;  ten  feet  back  from  the  wall  there  was  a  sign  which 
looked  a  little  like  a  blackboard  and  had  the  words,  "ENRIGHT 
COLLEG,"  on  it  in  gilt.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  life. 

Beyond  and  to  one  side  of  the  house,  farther  down  the  slope, 
there  was  a  low  brick  building  with,  on  the  road  side,  no  win- 
dows. It  was  much  newer  than  the  house  and  looked,  except  for 
its  size,  as  if  it  might  house  machinery  of  some  sort.  But  it  was 
much  too  large  for  any  machinery  which  the  house  might  need. 
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"Laboratory?"  Evans  said,  pointing. 

"Probably,"  Langley  said.  "Do  we  go  have  a  look?" 

They  did,  Evans  said.  The  car  went  through  the  gap  in  the 
wall  and  circled  on  the  gravel  drive.  It  stopped  in  front  of  the 
building,  but  nobody  came  out  to  make  them  welcome.  They 
got  out  and  Evans  found  that  he  hurt  in  various  places.  He  said 
he  was  all  right  when  Langley  asked  him,  and  they  went  to  the 
door.  There  was  a  bell  push.  A  bell  shrilled  inside.  For  a  moment 
nothing  happened  and  then  the  door  opened  and  a  tall,  very  thin 
man  with  pale  hair  plastered  to  his  skull  and  a  long  and  pointed 
nose  looked  at  them.  He  said,  "Yes?" 

"Dr.  Offenheimer?"  Evans  said.  "I  wonder  if  we  might — ? 
An  old  friend  suggested ?" 

"Not  here,"  the  man  with  the  pointed  nose  said.  "Hasn't 
been  here  since  last  winter  some  time.  Sabbatical." 

"Really,"  Evans  said.  "My  friend  will  be  disappointed.  He 
particularly  wanted  me  to " 

Evans'  voice,  which  had  sounded  entirely  American  when  he 
talked  to  Langley,  now  sounded  faintly  British.  It  also  seemed 
to  be  the  voice  of  a  vague  and  rather  helpless  man,  and  he  looked 
at  the  thin  man  with  round  and  hopeful  eyes. 

"Too  bad,"  the  thin  man  said,  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
little  sorrow.  "That's  the  way  it  is,  however." 

"Then,"  Evans  said,  "I  wonder — Professor  Johanson?  It  was 
suggested  that,  if  Dr.  Offenheimer — perhaps  Professor  Johan- 
son. A  little  matter,  you  know?" 

It  sounded  as  if  he  had  said  something.  The  thin  man  looked 
a  little  puzzled;  a  little  unsure  of  himself.  He  was  not,  it  ap- 
peared, used  to  visitors  who  came  so  near  to  meaning  and  so 
scrupulously  avoided  it.  He  appeared  to  suspect  that  there  was 
more  to  what  Evans  said  than  met  the  ear;  to  suspect  that  it 
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was  he  himself  who  was  somehow  behaving  stupidly.  He  even 
flushed  a  little,  beginning  with  his  nose. 

"I'm  afraid  Professor  Johanson  is  busy  just  now,"  he  said. 
"But  I'll  ask,  of  course.  Friends  of  Dr.  Offenheimer,  you  said? 
That  was  it?" 

"Dr.  Offenheimer,"  Evans  said,  soothingly.  "Quite." 

The  tall  man  looked  at  Evans  with  enhanced  doubt,  but  he 
opened  the  door  for  them  to  come  in.  They  went  into  a  wide 
hall  and  faced  a  flight  of  stairs,  almost  as  wide,  which  came 
down  in  a  spiral.  He  waved  them  into  a  little  room  off  the  hall 
to  the  right  as  they  entered,  glanced  at  them  again  with  doubt, 
and  went  across  the  hall  to  a  door  on  the  opposite  side.  Langley 
looked  at  Evans  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"An  easily  confused  man,"  Evans  said,  speaking  in  a  low 
tone,  unhurriedly.  "He  was  told  not  to  let  anyone  in,  I  suspect 
— particularly  anyone  asking  for  Offenheimer.  Trying  to  under- 
stand what  I  was  talking  about  rather  threw  him  off  balance,  I 
thought — made  him  uneasy.  So  he  forgot  to  send  us  away." 

Langley  grinned  at  him  suddenly. 

"Or,"  he  said,  "you  just  decided  it  would  be  amusing  to  pull 
his  leg." 

If  Johnny  Evans  had  planned  to  answer,  the  sound  of  steps 
outside  stopped  him.  The  man  who  came  in  was  not  the  thin 
man — not  by  fifty  pounds  or  more.  He  was  tall  and  broad  and 
powerful,  and  he  moved  easily.  He  might  have  been  in  his 
forties,  except  for  his  face  and  for  the  almost  bluish  whiteness 
of  well-kept  hair  and  clipped  mustache. 

"I  am  Professor  Johanson,"  he  said.  "Gentlemen?" 

There  was  only  the  slightest  of  accent.  One  might  easily  have 
missed  it  altogether. 

Evans  and  Langley  stood  up.  Evans  spoke. 

"We  had  hoped,"  Evans  said,  "to  find  Dr.  Offenheimer.  But 
we  understand " 
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Professor  Johanson's  rather  large,  square  face  lost  affability. 
It  appeared  to  harden. 

"Not  here,"  he  said.  "If  that  was  all,  I  fail  to  see —  You  are 
friends  of  his?" 

The  last  was  in  a  tone  which  had  a  new,  odd  quality.  Evans 
appeared  not  to  notice  it.  He  said  that  "friends"  might  be  put- 
ting it  a  little  strongly. 

"That,"  Professor  Johanson  said,  "is  to  your  credit,  gentle- 
men. Very  much  to  your  credit." 

Evans  looked  surprised.  He  let  Johanson  see  him  look  sur- 
prised. He  glanced  at  Langley  and  his  eyebrows  went  up.  Lang- 
ley  shrugged  faintly. 

"Why  to  our  credit,  Professor?"  Evans  said.  "He  was  one  of 
your  teachers  here.  Or  so  we  understood." 

"He  was,"  Johanson  said.  "He  is  no  longer.  Since  almost  a 
year  now  he  does  not  teach  at  the  college." 

Evans  and  Langley  looked  both  surprised  and  interested. 

"But,"  Johanson  said,  "if  you  are  friends  of  his,  you  must  be 
aware  of  that.  You  were  not  aware  of  it?" 

Evans  threw  out  his  hands  in  a  sudden,  quick  gesture.  There 
was,  he  said,  evidently  no  use  in  attempting  to  deceive  Pro- 
fessor Johanson. 

"Not  friends,"  he  said.  "I  see  you  don't  accept  that.  Say  we 
are — interested." 

Professor  Johanson  looked  as  if  a  light  had  dawned. 

"You  are  from  the  Government?"  he  said.  "I  have  expected 
that." 

"Why?"  Langley  said.  "Why  did  you  expect  it?" 

"I  have  confidence,"  Johanson  told  him.  "Confidence  in  the 
American  Government.  Eventually,  it  was  inevitable,  they 
would  enquire.  You  will  have  refreshment,  gentlemen?  A  little 
wine?  Or,  perhaps,  you  do  not  drink  wine?" 

Not  at  the  moment,  Evans  said.  But,  at  a  gesture  from  the 


— _ 
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professor,  they  sat  down.  Professor  Johanson  bowed  a  very  little 
and  sat  down  also.  He  waited. 

"Why  did  you  think  the  Government  would  be  interested  in 
Dr.  Offenheimer?,,  Evans  said. 

The  large  professor  smiled.  He  seemed  amused.  He  said  they 
would  hardly  need  an  old  teacher  to  tell  them  that.  They  waited. 
He  chuckled  and  shrugged,  the  broad  shoulders  lifting. 

"I  will  say  it  then,"  he  told  them.  "He  was  a  Nazi,  is  it  not 
so?  You  inquire  into  that?" 

Evans  and  Langley  exchanged  glances.  Their  glances  said  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  anything  from  the  professor.  Their 
glances  said  this  broadly. 

"I  see,"  Professor  Johanson  said.  "He  has — been  captured? 
He  has  gone  further  than  he  went  here?  Is  it  not?" 

"Say  he  has  interested  us,"  Evans  said.  "As,  I  gather,  he  inter- 
ested you.  Why,  Professor?" 

The  professor  shrugged  and  smiled  again.  It  had,  he  said,  been 
obvious.  "From  what  he  said,  what  he  did."  He  had  said  things 
which  were  sympathetic  to  the  Nazis.  He  had  met — the  pro- 
fessor's shoulders  disavowed  certainty.  He  had  met,  then,  odd 
people. 

"The  Bund,"  he  said.  "At  first  we  did  not  realize.  But  he  said 
things  to  the  boys,  and  the  boys  took  the  things  home.  You 
understand?  And  the  parents  inquired." 

"Did  he  deny  it?"  Langley  wanted  to  know. 

He  had,  of  course,  denied  it,  Professor  Johanson  agreed.  That 
was  natural.  He  had  said  he  was  not  a  Nazi,  but  a  refugee  from 
the  Nazis.  What  would  they  expect? 

"I — "  Langley  began,  but  Evans  cut  in. 

"And  so  you  dismissed  him?"  he  said.  "Did  you  report  him, 
also?" 

Professor  Johanson  shook  his  head,  and  he  looked  saddened. 
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That,  admittedly,  he  had  not  done.  Now  he  regretted  it;  it  was 
a  weakness.  However 


"For  several  years  he  had  been  a  confrere,"  he  said.  "I — I 
found  it  difficult  to  report  him.  If  there  had  been  some  act,  some 
disloyalty — that  would  have  been  different.  But  for  words — for 
associates — I  could  not  bring  myself  to  report.  And  then  there 
were  so  many  reporting,  you  remember.  I  feared  I  might  be — 
unjust." 

"But  you  let  him  go?" 

That  the  professor  had  done.  Again,  it  was  a  weakness.  His 
voice  sought  understanding.  It  was  a  comfortable  begging  of  the 
issue;  it  left  things  short  of  the  point.  It  achieved  the  result 
without  precipitating  the  crisis.  They  would  understand? 

They  did  understand,  Evans  said.  It  was  human.  It  did  not 
help,  but  it  was  human.  And  it  was,  in  any  event,  water  under 
a  distant  bridge.  So — could  Professor  Johanson  tell  them  where 
Dr.  Offenheimer  had  gone  when  he  left  the  college? 

Professor  Johanson  could  not.  He  had  washed  his  hands  and, 
finding  them  clean  again,  bothered  no  further.  It  appeared  that 
Professor  Johanson  had  been  most  concerned  with  avoiding 
trouble.  And  it  had  not  been,  he  added,  as  if  Dr.  Offenheimer 
had  been  a  scholar  of  distinction — of  great  abilities. 

"He  wasn't?"  Evans  wanted  to  know.  At  the  same  time  he 
stood  up,  and  Langley  stood  up.  Johanson  stood  with  them.  He 
smiled. 

"I  do  not  deceive  myself,"  he  said.  "This  is  not — not  a  great 
center  of  learning.  There  would  be  little  here,  I  am  afraid,  to 
tempt  a  man  of  great  abilities.  Dr.  Offenheimer  was  a  competent 
psychologist.  He  was  no  more." 

"A  psychologist?"  Evans  repeated. 

But  yes,  a  psychologist.  A  man  interested  in  the  mind,  was  it 
not  so?  In  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  behaved. 
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"Also,"  he  said,  "he  was  a  logician.  He  instructed  in  logic. 
And,  a  little,  in  philosophy.  Here  at  Enright  we  must  all  do 
many  things.  I,  for  example,  instruct  in  mathematics  and  also 
in  languages.  We  are  not  ambitious."  He  smiled  apologetically. 
"But  we  have  a  place  in  the  system,"  he  said.  "A  small  place, 
is  it  not  so?" 

Evans  and  Langley  were  polite.  They  left  politely,  with  the 
large  professor  seeing  them  to  the  door.  He  went  down  to  the 
car  with  them,  and  stood  beside  it  while  they  entered. 

"You  drove  in  your  own  car,"  he  said.  "That  was  wise.  It  is 
often  so  difficult  to  get  taxicabs  in  the  village." 

The  wheels  of  the  car  kicked  gravel  and,  with  it,  a  few  early 
fallen  leaves.  They  were  a  mile  away  before  Langley  spoke,  and 
then  it  was  to  say  that  the  visit  had  not  got  them  much.  Evans' 
shrug  was  noncommittal. 

"A  psychologist,"  he  said.  "I'll  grant  that  doesn't  seem  to  get 
us  much.  But  does  it  strike  you  that  Dr.  Offenheimer,  assuming 
he  was  what  he  seems  to  have  been,  was  very  awkward  about  it?" 

Langley  nodded. 

"A  professed  refugee,"  Evans  said.  "Associating  with  Bund- 
ists.  Letting  Nazi  doctrines  trickle  into  eager  young  minds.  Very 
awkward.  And  a  peculiar  build-up  for  the  last  scene — the  scene 
on  the  submarine." 

"Very,"  Langley  agreed. 

"Because,"  Evans  said,  and  he  was  talking  as  much  to  him- 
self as  to  Langley  of  the  FBI,  "because  what  would  a  run-of- 
the-mine  crackpot  have  to  contribute  to  the  treasonous  opera- 
tion of  an  American  submarine?" 

Langley  shook  his  head  again. 

"Or,"  he  said,  "what  would  a  psychologist,  when  you  come 
to  that?" 
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Chatter  3  T"^11,  Re01^01*0  Kirk  read  the  summarized 

-L/  report  on  Albert  Offenheimer  which 
Evans  slid  across  the  desk  to  him.  It  was  not  long.  Offenheimer 
had  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  German  quota 
in  1937.  He  had  been  sponsored  by  a  member  of  an  anti-fascist 
organization  who  had,  apparently,  satisfied  himself  that  Offen- 
heimer was  also  an  anti-fascist  and  who,  unfortunately,  had 
died  in  1939  after  a  heart  attack.  Offenheimer  had  taken  out 
first  papers;  he  was  still  an  alien  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  and  had  dutifully  registered.  At  that  time  he  had  given 
Enright  College  both  as  his  place  of  residence  and  of  employ- 
ment. And  to  all  appearances  he  had  thereafter  lived  and  taught 
blamelessly.  If  he  had  engaged  in  Bundist  activities,  those  activ- 
ities had  not  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  FBI,  or  of  the 
State  Police  or  of  the  New  York  City  police,  all  of  whom  had 
kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  dangerous,  but  still  oddly  comic,  activ- 
ities of  Hitler's  advance  guard. 

Kirk,  whose  job  it  was  to  know  about  men  like  Offenheimer, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together  and 
looked  at  Evans.  Kirk  was  a  slight,  wiry  man  of  about  fifty, 
with  very  short  gray  hair  and  a  very  brown  face  with  many 
little  lines  marking  it.  Evans,  although  nobody  had  ever  called 
him  a  big  man,  looked  much  larger  as  he  sat  across  the  desk 
and  waited.  He  waited  quietly,  expectantly. 

"No,"  Kirk  said,  rather  suddenly.  "I  don't  know  him.  Never 
heard  of  him.  Only  barely  heard  of  Enright.  Sounded  like  a 
funny  little  place." 

It  was,  Evans  assured  him.  A  very  funny  little  place;  it  was 
all  the  funnier  when  you  realized  that  it  was  less  than  fifty  miles 
from  New  York.  You  would  have  expected  it  to  be — well,  say, 
in  Arkansas. 
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"People  are  confused  about  New  York,"  Kirk  told  him. 
"About  the  things  there  are  in  the  country  roundabout  the 
city.  There's  a  village  named  Tilly  Foster,  for  example,  and 
a  plant  called  Tilly  Foster's  Body  Works.  Do  you  think  that's 
funny?" 

Evans  smiled.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  funny  enough. 

"Also,"  Kirk  said,  "there  are  one-room  country  schools 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York,  heated  by  pot-bellied  stoves. 
And  general  stores  where  the  farm  hands  drink  beer  on  Saturday 
night,  and  a  year  or  so  ago  I  saw  three  deer  grazing  with  a  herd 
of  cows  up  in  Putnam  County.  So  why  shouldn't  there  be  an 
Enright  College?" 

Evans  shook  his  head.  He  f orebore  to  remark  that  it  was  Kirk, 
not  he,  who  had  implied  that  Enright  College  was  an  anomaly. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Kirk  said,  "I  have  heard  of  Johanson, 
the  man  who  runs  Enright.  A  Norwegian.  Nothing  spectacular 
as  a  scholar.  No  publications  I've  ever  heard  of.  But  he  satisfied 
the  Board  of  Regents." 

"Really  a  Norwegian?"  Evans  said. 

"Hell,  I  don't  know,"  Kirk  said.  "He  says  he's  a  Norwegian. 
He  came  from  Norway.  Why?" 

Evans  said  there  was  no  particular  reason.  He  supposed 
Johanson  was  a  Norwegian.  He  was  merely  interested;  he  was 
interested  in  anyone  who  had  had  contact  with  Offenheimer. 
Because  Offenheimer  was  the  only  point  of  departure  they 
seemed  to  have  on  what  looked  like  being  a  long  journey. 

Phil  Langley  had  indicated  that,  Dr.  Kirk  said.  He  rearranged 
his  fingers  and  studied  the  new  alignment.  He  wished  he  could 
be  more  helpful. 

""What  is  a  psychologist,  exactly?"  Evans  said.  "What  does 
he  do  to  make  a  living?" 

Kirk  grinned.  He  said  a  psychologist  taught  other  people 
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psychology.  Which  was  the  study  of  the  mind.  A  psychologist 
was  not  to  be  confused  with  a  psychiatrist,  who  in  turn  was  not 
to  be  confused  with  a  psychoanalyst,  who  was  only  one  kind  of 
psychiatrist.  A  psychiatrist  was  a  physician,  whose  special  inter- 
est was  disease  of  the  mind.  He  might  also  be — most  of  the  best 
ones  were — a  neurologist,  whose  special  interest  was  the  nervous 
system,  including  the  brain,  and  the  diseases  thereof.  Which 
frequently  involved,  naturally,  diseases  of  the  mind.  A  psy- 
chologist was  not  a  physician,  necessarily.  He  was  interested  in 
both  the  mind  which  was  free  from  disease  and  the  mind  which 
was  impaired. 

"Assuming,"  Dr.  Kirk  added,  "that  any  mind  can  be  said  to 
be  free  from  disease.  Which  is  doubtful." 

"What  could  a  psychologist  do  on  an  American  submarine 
to  bring  about  the  torpedoing  by  it  of  an  American  battleship?" 
Evans  wanted  to  know.  "Because  that's  where  Offenheimer  was 
when  he  died." 

"Are  you  sure,"  Kirk  asked,  "that  he  wasn't  just  going  along 
for  the  ride?  That  he  wasn't  being  taken  somewhere — that  his 
presence  wasn't  entirely  fortuitous?" 

"No,"  Evans  said.  "We  aren't  sure  of  anything.  We're  gam- 
bling that  Offenheimer's  presence  on  the  Fish  meant  something." 
He  paused  and  looked  across  at  Kirk.  Evans  had  gray  eyes  and 
they  were  suddenly  cold.  "When  you've  got  only  one  card,  you 
bet  on  it,"  he  said.  "If  the  stakes  are  high  enough."  He  paused 
again.  "The  stakes  are  rather  high,"  he  added. 

"I  don't  know  what  a  psychologist  could  be  doing  on  that 
sort  of  a  job,"  Kirk  said,  taking  his  hands  down  abruptly.  "You 
say  the  commanding  officer  of  the  sub  went  ashore  and  re- 
ported— wasn't  under  any  apparent  compulsion?  Nobody  with 
him?" 

"That  was  the  way  it  seemed  to  be,"  Evans  said. 
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"Then,"  Kirk  said,  "the  commanding  officer  of  the  sub  had 
sold  out.  I  don't  know  any  other  answer.  Men  are  complex — 
their  motives  are  complex.  He  sold  out  for  money.  Or  to  an 
idea." 

The  squirrel  cage  had  gone  around  again.  They  were  where 
they  had  started.  Evans  had  a  feeling  close  to  hopelessness. 
There  was  one  ray  of  light  in  it.  Somebody  had  unquestionably 
tried  to  kill  him.  He  pointed  that  out  to  Kirk,  who  nodded. 

"Of  course,"  Kirk  said,  and  now  his  fingertips  were  together 
again,  "somebody  may  have  misunderstood  your  activities — 
thought  you  were  on  the  right  track  when  really  you  were  on 
the  wrong  track.  You  think  somebody  wanted  to  keep  you  away 
from  Enright?" 

Evans  shrugged  and  nodded.  It  looked  like  it. 

"But  you  found  nothing  at  Enright?"  Kirk  said. 

He  had  found  nothing  at  Enright,  except  a  thin  man  with  a 
pointed  face  and  Professor  Johanson,  who  was  a  broad  man 
with  a  square  face.  And  the  fact  that  Offenheimer  had  been 
there  and  had  left  about  a  year  before.  Nothing,  he  admitted, 
that  anybody  would  kill  to  hide.  But  somebody  had  tried  to 
kill.  Evans  found  that  he  clung  to  that  with  an  odd  resolution. 

"Of  course,"  Kirk  said,  examining  his  fingers,  "they  may  be 
afraid  of  you  not  because  of  what  you  know,  or  of  what  you 
might  find  out  at  Enright,  but  more  generally.  Of  what  you 
may  find  out  somewhere  else,  some  other  time.  They  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  what  was,  to  them,  a  chance  opportunity. 
Conceivably,  it  might  not  even  be  connected  with  the  torpedo- 
ing. You've  been  on  other — jobs — I  imagine?" 

There  was  that,  Evans  agreed;  that  flaw.  He  had  been  in  Ger- 
many that  spring,  for  a  little  while,  and  in  Holland.  It  was  not 
certain  he  had  been  entirely  undetected;  it  was  always  possible 
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that  his  disposal  had  been  decided  upon  as  a  general  precaution. 
He  could  only  hope. 

He  stood  up.  "Then,"  he  said,  "you  can't  give  me  any  lead?" 

Kirk  was  afraid  he  couldn't.  He  smiled  faintly. 

"Unless  we're  going  to  assume  that  Offenheimer  hypnotized 
the  whole  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Fish  and — "  he  began,  and  then 
stopped,  because  Evans  was  staring  at  him. 

"For  God's  sake,"  Kirk  said,  "don't  take  me  seriously!" 

"The  crew  may  have  been  German,"  Evans  said.  "What  we 
got  was  German.  In  American  gear.  They  wouldn't  have  had 
to  be  hypnotized.  The  only  known  American  aboard  was  the 
one  man  who  was  important — the  skipper  of  the  sub." 

"I  tell  you,"  Kirk  said,  and  his  voice  was  emphatic,  almost 
angry,  "don't  take  me  seriously.  It  didn't  happen  that  way.  It 
couldn't  have." 

"Couldn't  it?"  Evans  said.  "I  suppose  not." 

"Take  my  word  for  it,"  Kirk  insisted.  "Whatever  anybody 
tells  you — "  and  then  he  stopped  and  looked  strangely  at  Evans, 
whose  eyes  had  suddenly  narrowed.  "It's  preposterous,"  Kirk 
said.  "Completely  preposterous." 

"But  somebody — some  people — might  say  it  wasn't?"  Evans 
said.  "Is  that  it,  doctor?" 

Kirk  suddenly  sat  down  again.  After  a  moment  of  thought 
he  nodded. 

"Some  people  might,"  he  said.  "One  or  two — not  more  than 
one  or  two,  among  the  men  worth  counting.  The  evidence 
against  any  such  thing — against  it  on  half  a  dozen  counts — is 
almost  overwhelming.  You  can't  hypnotize  anyone  against  his 
will,  and  in  this  case  consent  would  be  the  equivalent  of  treason 
— it  would  be  as  easy  to  believe  in  overt  treason.  A  hypnotic 
subject  won't  do  anything  that  violates  his  moral  principles,  and 
sinking  one  of  your  own  ships  would  certainly  violate  a  Naval 
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officer's  moral  principles.  And  if  he  had  been  hypnotized,  any- 
body could  have  detected  it — the  man  he  reported  to." 

"That  has  all  been  investigated?"  Evans  asked.  He  had  sat 
down  also  and  his  eyes  were  still  narrowed. 

"Fully,"  Kirk  told  him.  "By  Erickson,  Wells,  Robert  White, 
Brown  of  Oxford;  Bramwell,  to  go  further  back." 

"And  they  all  agree?"  Evans  asked. 

"Substantially,"  Kirk  said.  "There  may  be  variances  here  and 
there.  But  I'm  pretty  sure  there  is  substantial  agreement." 

He  regarded  Evans  for  several  seconds,  and  his  eyes  were 
thoughtful.  He  said,  finally,  that  Evans  would  realize  he  had 
mentioned  hypnotism  with  no  seriousness,  almost  as  a  jest.  He 
had  not  expected  to  be  taken  up. 

"I'll  take  up  anything,"  Evans  said.  "As  a  psychologist, 
Offenheimer  may  have  been  interested  in  hypnotism?" 

If  Offenheimer  was  anything  of  a  psychologist,  he  would  ob- 
viously be  interested  in  it.  Which  did  not  mean  that  he  knew 
much  about  it,  still  less  that  he  was  himself  an  experimenter. 
There  were  not  many  people  working  on  it  with  any  serious- 
ness; it  was  generally  considered  a  bypath  of  research.  Very  few 
physicians,  including  psychiatrists,  considered  it  an  especially 
rewarding  study. 

"Of  course,"  Kirk  said,  "there  is  the  lay  prejudice  against  it. 
Any  doctor  would  think  several  times  before  going  up  against 
that — and  risk  being  considered  a  quack,  or  a  crackpot.  There 
has  been  very  little  effort  to  use  hypnotism  therapeutically  since 
Freud  abandoned  it  a  good  many  years  ago.  Not  even  as  an 
anesthetic — where  it  might  work,  conceivably.  The  patient 
would  almost  certainly  resist  if  you  tried  it,  because  most  lay- 
men think  it  is  either  a  vaudeville  trick  or  a  kind  of  black 
magic.  Or  both,  for  all  I  know." 
Evans  nodded. 
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"I  suppose  I  think  that,"  he  agreed.  "Or  did,  until  you 
brought  it  up.  I  suppose  I  do  even  now.  It  isn't  merely  a  vaude- 
ville trick,  or  black  magic?" 

Kirk  said  it  wasn't.  He  said  he  was  no  authority;  he  had  only 
read  a  little  of  the  literature.  But  no  man  who  knew  anything 
about  it  dismissed  it  as  either.  It  was  real;  it  could  be  achieved, 
to  varying  degrees,  in  about  one  person  out  of  five,  on  the 
average,  although  really  good  subjects  were  somewhat  rarer, 
probably.  It  was  not  a  form  of  sleep;  ability  to  hypnotize  was 
not  something  possessed  only  by  black-mustached  men  with 
glittery  eyes,  with  some  peculiar  ability  to  dominate  their  fel- 
lows; it  was  subject  to  sharp  limitations  in  practice. 

"Such  as?"  Evans  wanted  to  know. 

Kirk  spread  his  hands,  brought  them  together  again.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  an  authority;  if  Evans  was  really  interested, 
he  must  go  to  an  authority.  There  were  many  limitations,  some 
universally  accepted,  some  challenged  here  and  there.  Just  as 
some  phenomena  obtained  from  a  good  subject — such  as  in- 
sensitivity  to  pain  and  post-hypnotic  amnesia — were  unchal- 
lenged, while  others,  such  as  the  extent  of  post-hypnotic 
suggestion,  were  open  to  argument.  Two  of  the  limitations  al- 
most universally  agreed  upon  were  that  no  one  could  be  hypno- 
tized without  his  consent  and  that  no  one,  under  hypnosis, 
would  perform  any  act  which  would  outrage  his  moral  prin- 
ciples when  not  under  hypnosis. 

"But  go  to  an  authority,"  he  said.  "I'm  little  better  than  a 
layman  in  these  matters.  Go  to  Smallgelt  up  at  Dyckman.  He's 
your  man  around  here.  He's  an  authority;  he's  even  considered 
a  somewhat  radical  authority  by  a  good  many.  If  anybody  will 
support  this — this  theory  of  yours,  he's  the  man." 

It  wasn't  a  theory,  Evans  said,  standing  up.  It  was  only — 
well,  call  it  a  curiosity.  It  was  a  shot  at  a  long  chance. 
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Dr.  Kirk  waved  long  hands  at  him  and  put  them  back  to- 
gether again  and  resumed  thought.  The  elevator  dropped  Evans 
three  floors  to  Phil  Langley 's  office.  Langley  wanted  to  know 
what  luck  he  was  having,  and  Evans  told  him.  When  he  had 
finished,  Langley  snorted. 

"Hypnotism!"  he  said.  "For  God's  sake,  Johnny!  What's 
Offenheimer  supposed  to  have  done — stiffened  the  sub  skipper 
between  a  couple  of  chairs  and  sat  on  his  back?" 

Evans  smiled  and  said  that  he  wasn't  sold  on  it.  He  said  he 
was  still  shopping.  Langley,  who  was  long  and  young  and  looked 
like  a  junior  broker  who  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  gym- 
nasiums since  he  had  been  graduated  from  Princeton,  said  that 
while  Johnny  had  been  horsing  around  he  had  been  doing 
something.  He  sobered.  Not  much,  but  something. 

"We  dug  up  a  man  who  knew  Johanson  a  couple  of  years 
ago,"  he  said.  "Not  Offenheimer,  except  by  sight,  but  Johan- 
son. We  were  just  digging  around  to  see  what  we  could  find, 
and  in  the  course  of  our  digging  I  described  Johanson.  Know 
what  our  fellow  said?" 

Evans  could  guess,  since  the  subject  was  brought  up.  But  he 
shook  his  head  and  waited. 

"Said  that  didn't  sound  like  Johanson.  Said  it  sounded  like 
him  generally,  all  right,  but  that  something  was  wrong." 

There  could  have  been,  Evans  pointed  out,  something  wrong 
with  Langley's  description.  Langley  said,  "Sure." 

"Except,"  he  said,  "that  I'm  supposed  to  be  pretty  good  at 
it,  and  so's  this  other  guy — the  guy  who  knows  Johanson.  We 
make  the  same  little  points,  you  know.  It's  part  of  the  racket." 

"And  the  other  guy — the  guy  who  knew  Johanson — was  in 
the  same  racket?" 

"Sort  of,"  Langley  said.  "Near  enough.  So  I  thought  I'd  run 
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him  up  there  and  let  him  have  a  look.  On  account  of  if  Johan- 
son  isn't  Johanson  it  would  be  sort  of  interesting." 

Evans  agreed. 

"I  might  even — "  he  began,  and  Langley's  secretary  came  in 
with  papers  and  stopped  when  she  saw  him. 

"Mr.  Evans,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  know  you'd  come  in.  You're 
to  call — wait  a  minute." 

She  went  out.  She  came  back.  She  resumed. 

"A  Miss  Sawyers  at — "  She  gave  an  Algonquin  number. 

Evans  said,  "What!"  at  her  explosively,  and  then  apologized. 
He  looked  at  Langley  with  his  eyes  puzzled,  and  Langley  looked 
back  enquiringly. 

"Madeleine,"  Evans  said.  "Madeleine  Sawyers.  A — a  friend 
of  mine." 

Langley  said  he  saw. 

"And,"  Evans  said,  "also  a  friend  of  Dicky's.  Who  now  and 
then  sends  her  on  little  errands." 

Langley  said  again  that  he  saw.  He  said  it  with  a  different 
inflection. 

Miss  Sawyers  had  telephoned  about  an  hour  before  and  she 
had  indicated  that  it  was  reasonably  urgent.  But  the  secretary 
had  not  known  where  Mr.  Evans  was. 

"I  knew,"  Langley  told  her.  "You  could  have  told  me."  The 
girl  flushed.  "All  right,  darling,"  Langley  said.  "Forget  it."  The 
girl  smiled,  not  very  happily,  and  went  out. 

"Pretty  little  thing,"  Langley  said.  "We  take  what  God 
provides." 

Evans  sat  on  the  corner  of  Langley's  desk.  He  was  already 
spinning  the  telephone  dial.  The  voice  which  answered  said,  un- 
expectedly, "King  Arthur;  good  afternoon."  Evans  asked  for 
Miss  Madeleine  Sawyers.  He  spelled  it  twice  and  learned  that 
Miss  Sawyers  was  in  room  903  and  would  be  rung.  There  was 
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the  drone  of  the  telephone  ringing  in  903.  After  a  good  while 
the  King  Arthur  operator  said  that  Miss  Sawyers  did  not  an- 
swer. At  Evans'  insistence  she  tried  again;  she  inquired  for  mes- 
sages; she  had  Miss  Sawyers  paged.  It  was  ten  minutes  before 
Evans  put  down  the  telephone,  a  faint  line  of  worry  between 
his  eyes. 

"Funny,"  he  said.  "She'd  wait — I'd  have  sworn  she'd  wait." 

"Probably,"  Langley  said,  "she  went  out  to  have  her  hair 
done.  Women  do." 

There  was  that,  Evans  agreed.  He  tried  to  convince  himself 
that  that  was  enough. 

"D'you  want  to  go  up  to  the  college  and  help  have  a  look  at 
Johanson?"  Langley  asked.  "Or  are  you  going  to  see  this  guy 
about  a  seance?" 

Evans  shook  off  his  faint  worry  about  Madeleine  Sawyers. 
She  had  gone  to  have  her  hair  done — to  shop  in  New  York,  so 
good  a  place  to  shop  after  London — she  had  run  into  somebody 
she  knew  and,  having  failed  to  find  Evans,  had  gone  to  a  long 
lunch.  Evans  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  not  too  late  for  lunch; 
it  was  only  about  two. 

"I'll  see  my  man,"  he  said.  "But  you  can  drop  me  at  Dyck- 
man  University  on  your  way.  It  is  on  your  way?" 

It  was,  with  a  little  detour.  Midshipmen  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  marched  in  platoons  along  the  streets;  diagonally 
across  the  campus  between  classes.  They  were  young  and  reso- 
lute. "Ninety-day  wonders,"  Langley  told  Evans  they  called 
them,  and  Langley  was  young  enough  to  look  at  them  a  little 
wistfully.  "And  some  of  them,"  he  said,  "turn  out  to  be  just 
that — wonders." 

They  found  Professor  Smallgelt's  office.  They  did  not  find 
Professor  Smallgelt,  who  was  gone  for  the  afternoon.  Evans 
made  an  appointment  for  the  next  morning;  he  made  another, 
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and  again  futile,  effort  to  reach  Madeleine  at  the  King  Arthur. 
He  climbed  back  into  the  car  with  Langley  and  the  "other 
guy."  The  other  guy  was  small  and  neat  and  looked  like  the 
manager  of  a  branch  bank,  which  he  was  not.  They  went  on  up 
Broadway  and  turned  off  onto  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway. 
The  wrecked  car  had  been  removed  from  the  turf  beside  the 
parkway,  Evans  noted,  but  the  turf  was  still  torn  and  gouged 
where  the  car  had  rolled. 

"By  God,"  he  said,  "they  did  want  me!  For  some  reason  or 
other." 

Again,  it  was  a  consoling  thought. 

They  were  rolling  down  the  old  Post  Road  toward  the  college 
before  Johnny  Evans  spoke  again.  Then  it  was  a  question. 

"Oughtn't  there  to  be  students?"  he  said. 

Langley  looked  at  him,  thought  it  over  and  said,  explosively, 
"By  God!" 

"It's  almost  the  first  of  October,"  Evans  said.  "You'd  think 
the  term  would  be  starting.  Where  were  the  students?" 

Possibly,  Langley  said,  and  said  it  without  much  confidence, 
they  were  at  their  desks.  In  their  classrooms.  After  all,  they 
had  seen  only  the  entrance  hall  and  a  waiting  room.  Evans 
nodded  and  said  he  had  thought  of  that. 

"But,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  feel  that  there  were  any  students 
there,  did  you?  There  was  an  impression  of — emptiness.  As  if 
the  place  wasn't  in  operation.  Why  wouldn't  it  be?" 

They  could,  Langley  pointed  out,  always  ask.  They  would 
ask.  If 

"If  Johanson  is  Johanson,"  Evans  said.  "And  if  he  isn't,  we 
can  look." 

They  turned  through  the  gap  in  the  wall  on  the  gravel  drive. 
They  stopped  behind  a  big  somnolent  Buick,  which  had  made 
most  of  the  turn  around  in  the  drive's  circle  and  was  headed  out 
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again.  The  circle  was  not  large  and  Langley 's  car  could  make 
only  part  of  the  turn.  Langley  cut  off  the  motor,  locked  the 
ignition  and  he  and  Evans  got  out.  The  small  gray  man  got  out 
too  and  the  three  stood  looking  at  the  sprawling  frame  building. 

"It's  a  rum  place,"  Evans  said.  "Was  it  always  like  this, 
Jones?" 

The  little  gray  man  said  that  he  hadn't  always  known  it.  He 
said  that,  when  he  lived  thereabouts  a  few  years  before  and 
drove  past  the  college  on  his  way  to  the  station  it  had  been  like 
that.  He  said  that  that  was  when  he  had  met  Johanson. 

"At  a  meeting,"  he  said.  He  spoke  a  little  wistfully.  "We  used 
to  have  a  good  many  meetings  before  the  war,"  he  said.  "About 
schools  and  the  elms  on  Main  Street  and  the  like." 

They  went  up  on  the  porch  and  after  a  good  while  the  thin 
man  with  the  pointed  face  answered  their  ring.  He  opened  the 
door  only  a  very  little  and  looked  at  them. 

"The  professor  isn't  here,"  he  said.  "He's  left." 

He  started  to  close  the  door.  Evans  stepped  forward  so  that 
his  shoulder  brought  pressure  against  the  closing  door. 

"He  left  suddenly,"  he  said,  "didn't  he?" 

"Not  particularly,"  the  thin  man  said.  "He  just  left." 

"For  where?"  Langley  said. 

The  thin  man  stared  at  him. 

"That's  a  peculiar  question,"  he  said.  "What  business  is  it  of 
yours?" 

Evans  said  they  wanted  to  see  the  professor.  If  he  wasn't 
there,  they  wanted  to  go  to  wherever  he  was  and  see  him.  He 
said  it  was  important. 

"Not  to  me  it  isn't,"  the  thin  man  said. 

Evans  didn't  answer.  He  pushed  against  the  door  with  his 
shoulder,  and  it  opened  against  only  token  resistance. 

"What  is  this?"  the  thin  man  wanted  to  know.  "A  raid?" 
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Jones  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"Why  should  it  be  a  raid?"  he  inquired,  very  mildly.  "Why 
don't  you  ask  if  it  is  a  stick-up?  If  I  were  you,  Fd  think  first 
that  it  was  a  stick-up."  He  paused  and  looked  with  interest  at 
the  thin  man.  "Or  wouldn't  I?"  he  asked,  with  politeness. 

The  thin  man  suddenly  jumped  backward  and  the  door 
smacked  open,  so  that  for  an  instant  Evans  was  off  balance.  The 
thin  man  started  to  run  toward  the  stairs,  but  after  he  had  run 
about  ten  feet  he  turned.  He  had  a  gun.  Just  before  he  fired, 
Langley  swept  up  a  light  chair  standing  near  the  door  and 
hurled  it  at  him.  He  and  Evans  and  Jones  were  on  their  way  to 
the  floor  while  the  chair  was  still  in  the  air.  The  thin  man  fired 
twice  and  the  chair  hit  him.  Jones  seemed  to  fire  his  automatic 
on  the  way  down  and  a  chunk  came  out  of  the  balustrade  of  the 
curving  staircase. 

The  thin  man  stopped  the  chair  with  his  chest,  staggered  and 
fired  again,  this  time  at  where  the  three  were,  not  where  they 
had  been.  Langley  and  Jones  both  fired  in  return  and  the  thin 
man  went  down  swearing.  Upstairs  there  was  the  sound  of  run- 
ning feet,  apparently  of  several  people,  and  Evans  and  Langley 
jumped  for  the  stairs.  Jones  came  after  them.  He  paused  long 
enough  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  roll  the  swearing  man  out  of 
the  way  with  his  foot.  The  man,  rolling,  reached  for  his  gun 
on  the  floor  and  Jones  kicked  it  out  of  his  reach.  He  leaned  over 
and,  using  the  butt  of  his  automatic,  hit  the  thin  man  hard 
behind  the  right  ear.  The  thin  man  sighed  faintly  and  seemed 
to  deflate.  Jones  looked  at  him  to  be  sure,  and  ran  up  the  stairs 
after  the  others. 

The  broad  stairway  ended  on  the  second  floor  in  an  inter- 
section of  halls — a  long,  narrow  hall  running  to  right  and  left; 
a  short,  wide  hall  which  was  almost  a  room  running  from  front 
of  house  to  rear.  In  front,  French  doors  opened  onto  the  second- 
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floor  porch  and  the  doors  were  open.  The  three  ran  toward  them 
and  out  onto  the  porch. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  porch,  but  when  they  ran  to  the 
rail,  a  heavy  man  was  just  picking  himself  up  from  the  turf. 
He  turned  and  looked  up  at  them  and  fired  twice. 

He  did  not  wait  to  see  if  he  had  hit  anyone,  but  turned  and 
ran  for  the  big  Buick.  A  girl  was  ahead  of  him,  wrenching  at 
the  Buick's  near  front  door.  It  came  open  and  she  twisted  her- 
self into  the  car  in  a  single,  lithe  movement,  long  legs  swinging. 
The  running  man  reached  the  car  and  jammed  himself  into  it. 
Jones  raised  his  automatic  and  fired  twice.  Glass  flew  out  of  the 
rear  window  of  the  Buick,  which  at  the  same  moment  started. 
It  started  fast.  Jones  fired  twice  more  and  then  swore  and 
reached  for  a  new  clip.  Langley  fired,  aiming  at  the  tires,  and 
a  chunk  came  out  of  one  of  the  rear  fenders. 

The  three  men  went  over  the  railing  and  ran  for  Langley's 
car.  The  starter  ground  and  nothing  happened;  it  ground  again 
and  Langley  swore  at  it  frantically.  Then  he  stopped  and  sat 
behind  the  wheel,  swearing  methodically. 

"Distributor  head,"  Evans  said.  He  got  out  and  went  around 
to  the  hood.  It  was  not  locked  down,  which  gave  the  answer 
before  he  looked  under  it.  He  looked.  "Distributor  head,"  he 
repeated.  "Somebody  got  it  during  the  minute  or  two  we  were 
inside.  Not  the  thin  man;  not  Johanson.  Probably  the  girl." 

His  voice  was  heavy,  automatic. 

Jones  and  Langley  got  out  and  came  around  and  looked  at 
the  distributor.  Jones  spoke. 

"It  wasn't  Johanson,  you  know,"  he  said.  "It  was  nobody  I 
ever  saw  before.  Who  was  the  girl?" 

Langley  shrugged  and  walked  back  to  the  trunk  of  the  car. 
He  opened  it  and  began  rummaging  inside.  He  found  a  canvas 
bag  and  opened  it  and  rummaged  inside  it. 
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"Did  you  ever  see  the  girl  before?"  Jones  said,  to  Evans. 

Johnny  Evans  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  answered.  Then 
he  answered  slowly. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  see  her  face." 

"Which  was  true  enough,  on  both  counts.  But  it  would  have 
been  truer  if  he  had  said  he  hoped — hoped  deeply  and  almost 
desperately — that  he  had  never  seen  the  girl  before.  Because  if 
she  was  someone  he  had  seen  before,  she  was  Madeleine  Sawyers. 
And  that  made  no  sense — that  must  make  no  sense,  because  the 
only  sense  it  could  make  would  be  troubling  and  dark. 

"Was  that  the  man  who  said  he  was  Johanson?"  Jones  asked, 
presently,  as  Langley  came  toward  them  from  the  rear  of  the  car. 

"Yes,"  Evans  said,  and  Langley  nodded. 

Langley  had  a  distributor  head  in  his  fingers  and  dropped  it 
into  place.  He  said  it  was  an  old  trick,  and  one  that  always 
worked,  so  he  traveled  with  a  spare.  Not  that  it  did,  under  the 
circumstances,  any  particular  good. 

"Who  got  the  number  of  the  car?"  Evans  said. 

All  three  had  got  the  number  of  the  car.  They  had  all  got 
the  same  number,  which  did  credit  to  their  training  as  ob- 
servers. Without  further  words,  they  turned  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  Langley  pushed  open  the  door  at  the  left  of  the 
foyer  and  found  a  desk  with  a  telephone  and  picked  the  tele- 
phone up.  He  listened  a  moment  and  laid  the  telephone  on  the 
desk  and  joined  the  others,  who  were  looking  down  at  the  thin 
man. 

"No  soap,"  Langley  said.  "Wires  cut,  I  suppose.  We'll  have 
to  stop  in  town  and  get  the  pickup  order  put  out."  He  looked 
down  at  the  thin  man.  "Dead?"  he  enquired,  with  what  seemed 
casual  interest. 

"Not  unless  I  hit  him  too  hard,"  Jones  said.  "Which  I  didn't, 
unless  he's  got  an  unusually  thin  skull.  We  only  hit  him  in  the 
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leg."  He  looked.  "In  the  knee,"  he  said,  matter-of-factly.  "He 
won't  walk  again  in  a  hurry." 

He  felt  the  man's  wrist  and  said  he  was  alive. 

"He's  going  to  bleed  all  over  the  car  unless  we  get  him 
patched  up,"  Langley  said.  "We  ought  to  get  the  alarm  out. 
Suppose  I  take  him  into  the  village  and  see  if  I  can  get  him 
patched  and  put  in  the  call,  while  you  two  look  around  here. 
O.K.?" 

Evans  nodded.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  a  long  way  off.  It  was 
inconceivable  that  it  could  have  been  Madeleine.  If  it  had  been 
Madeleine,  then  anything  was  possible — anything  evil  in  the 
world  was  possible.  If  it  had  been  Madeleine,  there  was  great 
evil  in  the  world.  Without  speaking,  he  bent  over  the  thin  man 
and  lifted  his  shoulders.  Langley  took  the  man's  feet  and  they 
carried  him  to  the  car  and  spread  him  on  the  rear  seat.  Langley 
got  under  the  wheel  and  for  a  moment  Evans  stood  undecided. 
Then  he  got  in  beside  Langley,  who  looked  at  him  curiously  but 
did  not  comment. 

"We'll  be  back,"  Langley  called  to  Jones,  as  he  stood  on  the 
porch  watching  them. 

"Obviously,"  Jones  said,  and  turned  and  went  back  into  the 
house.  He  had  his  automatic,  reloaded,  in  his  right  hand  and 
even  from  the  back  he  looked  ready  and  watchful  and  somehow, 
although  he  still  looked  like  the  manager  of  a  branch  bank, 
dangerous. 

There  was  very  little  to  the  town  of  Enright-on-the-Hudson 
— an  A.  and  P.  store  and  several  other  grocery  and  meat  stores; 
two  drug  stores,  with  dentists'  offices  over  both  of  them,  a  five-, 
ten-  and  twenty-five-cent  store  with  articles  priced  up  to  a 
dollar  in  its  windows,  a  few  houses  and  the  New  York  Central 
station.  That  was  the  center;  around  it  other  buildings  clustered. 
Enright-on-the-Hudson  was  a  funnel  as  much  as  it  was  a  town. 
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Commuters  poured  through  it  in  the  mornings,  narrowed  to  a 
single  stream  which  poured  onto  trains  to  New  York.  They 
poured  through  it  in  the  evening,  spreading  out,  dissipating.  As 
they  went  in  and  out  they  bought. 

There  was  a  doctor  in  the  town  and  they  found  him  after 
Langley  had  telephoned.  He  looked  at  the  thin  man  and  said, 
"Why,  it's  Mr.  Sanderson  from  the  college.  Whatever  happened 
to  him?"  He  looked  at  Langley  and  Evans  sharply  and  said, 
accusingly,  "Why,  he's  been  shot!"  He  was  told  what  he  needed 
to  know,  said  that  Mr.  Sanderson  needed  surgery  badly  if  he 
was  ever  to  walk  again,  said  that  Mr.  Sanderson  seemed  to  have 
bumped  his  head,  and  probably  had  a  concussion  as  a  result; 
agreed  to  patch  Mr.  Sanderson  up  until  he  could  be  got  to  a 
hospital.  The  doctor  went  to  work. 

Johnny  Evans  left  Langley  to  watch  the  patching  and  found 
a  telephone.  He  called  the  King  Arthur.  Miss  Sawyers  had  not 
returned.  He  left  the  telephone  booth  and  the  drug  store  and 
walked  down  toward  the  station. 

Madeleine  Sawyers  was  the  loveliest  thing  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  the  person  in  all  the  world  he  wanted  to  see  least.  She 
walked  on  up  the  platform,  turned  and  walked  back.  She  saw 
him  and  called  "Johnny"  in  a  clear  voice  which  seemed  to  hold 
nothing  but  delight,  and  she  ran  toward  him. 

"Johnny!"  the  girl  said,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  and  glad. 
"However  did  you  find  me?  How  did  you  know?"  She  looked 
at  him  more  carefully  and  her  voice  changed  a  little.  "Is  any- 
thing wrong?"  she  said. 

He  held  her  hands  and  looked  at  her,  and  in  her  face  he  could 
find  nothing  but  pleasure  at  finding  him,  and  now  a  little  worry 
because  something  might  be  wrong. 

"How  did  I  know  what,  darling?"  he  asked  her. 

"That  I'd  be  here,"  she  said.  "That,  when  I  couldn't  get  you, 
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I'd  ride  this  far  with  Betty  because  she  couldn't  miss  the  train 
and  we  weren't  done  talking  and  she  said  I  could  get  back  in  an 
hour  and  that  there  were  always  trains  and — oh,  and  every- 
thing." 

"Betty?"  he  repeated. 

"Betty  Francis,"  she  said.  "You  remember — no,  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  do.  She  came  over  with  the  children  after — after  her 
Bill  didn't  get  out  of  Dunkirk.  And  today  she  was  having  lunch 
at  the  Sioux  and  I  ran  into  her  and  we  had  so  much  to  talk 
about  and — I  couldn't  get  you.  I'd  gone  there  hoping  to  find 
you,  you  know.  Where  were  you?" 

Johnny  Evans  said  he  had  been  around.  He  listened  to  her 
talk  on — excited  and  happy,  talking  more  than  she  usually  did, 
and  more  rapidly,  because  she  was  excited  and  happy.  And  wear- 
ing the  soft  green  suit  and  darker  green  hat  the  girl  who  had 
run  with  the  man  who  was  not  Johanson  had  worn;  standing 
trimly  on  the  same  long,  slender  legs  which  had  whipped  so 
gracefully  into  the  car.  That  was  what  had  made  him  know — 
secretly,  darkly — that  it  could  be  only  Madeleine.  No  other 
woman  he  had  ever  known  could  whip  herself  so  gracefully 
into  a  car,  gymnastics  normally  so  destructive  to  grace.  So  many 
times  he  had  watched  her;  so  many  times  responded  to  her  grace. 

And  now  she  was  lying  with  no  hesitancy,  no  perceptible  sign 
of  inner  strain.  She  was  lying  quickly,  happily,  with  candor. 
And  if  the  man  who  was  not  Johanson  was  what  Evans  was 
now  pretty  sure  he  was,  she  had  sold  out  to  an  enemy  which  was 
the  enemy,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  of  every  halfway 
decent  man  and  woman  in  the  world. 

Johnny  Evans'  face  showed  nothing  of  this,  and  his  voice 
showed  nothing,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  with 
her.  As  he  walked,  he  made  up  his  mind. 
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"Maddy,"  he  said,  interrupting  something  else  he  was  saying, 
"Dicky  sent  you  with  a  message,  didn't  he?" 

She  stopped,  hesitated  and  looked  around  before  she  answered. 

"Of  course,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "But — here?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  go  in  with  you,"  he  said.  "I  drove  out  with  a  friend, 
and  I'll  have  to  tell  him  I'm  not  driving  back  with  him.  How 
soon's  the  train?" 

He  had,  she  told  him,  about  five  minutes.  He  nodded,  left 
her  and  hurried  back  to  Langley's  car.  Langley  was  still  in  the 
doctor's  office.  Hurriedly,  Evans  scrawled  a  note  and  wedged  it 
under  the  horn  button  on  the  wheel.  The  note  said  he  was  going 
to  New  York  by  train  with  a  girl;  it  gave  a  quick,  abbreviated 
description  of  the  girl  and  the  clothing  she  wore  and  from  that 
description  Langley  would  know  that  it  was  the  girl  who  had 
swung  herself  into  the  big  Buick  in  front  of  the  college.  It 
asked  that  they  be  picked  up  in  Grand  Central,  and  that  she  be 
followed. 

In  the  station,  Evans  could  not  identify  the  man  who  picked 
them  up,  which  was  as  it  should  be.  He  did  not  try  to  identify 
him,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  one  of  which  was  the  change  in 
his  companion.  The  change  came  when  she  had  climbed  the 
ramp  and  was  crossing  the  station  esplanade;  it  was  a  subtle 
change.  She  was  still,  as  she  had  been  in  Enright  and  on  the 
train,  happy  to  be  with  him.  But  now  she  seemed  to  be  restless; 
she  was  abstracted  and  she  did  not  listen  fully  to  what  he  said. 
It  was  an  odd  uneasiness,  and  it  increased  as  they  walked  toward 
the  cab  stand  and  then  she  spoke  suddenly,  cutting  into  some- 
thing he  was  saying. 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "I  just  remembered  something  I  have  to 
do.  Something  I  have — to  pick  up.  Do  you  mind?" 
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"No,"  he  said.  "Of  course  not.  1*11  help  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  want  you  to,"  she  said.  "I'll  tell  you — you  go  on 
over  to  the  Sioux  and  get  us  a  table  in  the  bar  and  I'll  be  right 
along.  I  won't  be  half  an  hour.  All  right?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "Whatever  you  like.  Can't  I  drop  you 
wherever  you're  going  on  the  way?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "It's  just — across  the  street.  It's  something — 
something  I  promised  to  pick  up  for  Betty.  It  won't  take  but  a 
few  minutes  and  then  I'll  join  you."  She  looked  at  him,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes  were  puzzled.  "Is  it  all  right?"  she 
said.  There  was  a  curious  appeal  for  reassurance  in  her  voice,  he 
thought.  Then  he  thought  he  was  making  it  up.  He  watched 
her  go  across  the  station  and  she  was  very  lovely,  and  he  loved 
her  very  much.  And  now  his  eyes  did  pick  out,  he  thought, 
the  man  who  was  following  her — picked  him  out  because  he  was 
so  inconspicuous  and  seemed  so  little  to  be  following  anyone. 
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Chapter  4  ~\  /TR-  JONES  t0°k  short  steps,  because  he  was 
JLVJL  not  a  long-legged  man,  and  he  toed  out 
a  little  as  he  walked,  because  he  was  somewhat  flat-footed.  As 
he  walked  along  the  corridors  and  into  the  rooms  of  Enright 
College,  looking  about  him  with  quick,  skeptical  eyes,  he  was 
more  than  ever  like  the  manager  of  a  branch  bank  inspecting 
his  domain.  After  he  had  completed  the  checkup,  you  would 
have  thought,  and  after  the  bank  doors  were  closed  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  tellers  checked,  he  would  go  home  by  train  to  a 
small,  neat  town,  probably  not  too  far  out  on  Long  Island.  It 
was  incongruous  that  he  should  be  carrying,  as  he  conducted  this 
inspection,  a  .38-caliber  automatic  in  his  right  hand.  It  was  even 
more  curious  to  realize  that  he  knew  how  to  use  the  automatic 
as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  as,  he  would  modestly  have  guessed, 
any  man  in  the  state  of  New  York.  People  who  knew  Mr.  Jones 
were  willing  to  extend  that  area,  making  it  include  a  number  of 
other  states.  There  were  even  a  few  who  were  willing  to  total 
forty-eight  states,  and  throw  in  the  territories. 

Mr.  Jones  went  from  corridor  to  corridor  and  from  room  to 
room.  There  was  an  air  of  disuse  about  most  of  the  rooms.  The 
one-armed  chairs  of  the  lecture  halls  were  dusty  and  here  and 
there  they  had  been  pushed  out  of  their  regular  orientation  and 
not  replaced.  There  were  blackboards  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and 
on  one  there  were  mathematical  equations  half  erased  and  on  an- 
other a  historical  outline,  appertaining  to  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
nowhere  did  it  appear  that  students  had  very  recently  absorbed 
learning  in  these  rooms,  or  memorized  dates  from  these  black- 
boards, or  learned  the  abstrusities  of  physics  from  these  diagrams. 
There  was  no  proof  that  they  had  not;  it  merely  felt  as  if  they 
had  not. 

Mr.  Jones  finished  the  offices  and  general  rooms  on  the  ground 
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floor  and  the  classrooms  on  the  second  floor  and  went  on  up  to 
the  third  floor,  where  there  were  dormitories.  Apparently  some 
of  the  students — or  of  the  staff? — lived  at  Enright.  The  rooms 
were  smaller  on  the  third  floor  and  contained,  for  the  most  part, 
two  each  of  double-deck  bunks.  Until  he  had  almost  finished  his 
inspection,  Mr.  Jones  did  not  find  any  of  the  beds  equipped 
with  more  than  dusty  mattresses.  Then  he  found  one  room  in 
which  all  of  the  beds  had  sheets  and  blankets,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  slept  in  recently.  Then  he  also  found  two  rooms, 
with  a  bath  between  them,  which  had  full-sized  beds  with  much 
better  mattresses,  and  both  of  them  looked  as  if  they  might  have 
been  slept  in  the  night  before.  Those  would,  Mr.  Jones  thought, 
have  been  the  beds  of  Professor  Johanson  and  somebody  else. 
He  examined  both  rooms  and  their  closets.  One  of  the  closets 
was  partly  filled  with  large  suits — suits  which  would  have  been 
much  too  large  for  Mr.  Jones  but  might  well  have  fitted  the 
man  who  had  called  himself  Professor  Johanson. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  "Well,  well,"  in  a  quiet,  contemplative  voice, 
and  closed  the  door  of  the  closet  and  went  on  looking.  His  was 
a  preliminary  inspection.  There  would  be  others  who  would  take 
the  place  apart,  if  it  needed  taking  apart,  and  take  the  clothes 
apart  too,  if  the  need  was  indicated.  Mr.  Jones  went  on  up  to 
the  fourth  floor,  under  the  sloping  roof.  He  found  two  rooms 
which  evidently  had  been  used  as  catchalls,  and  a  locked  door. 
He  shook  the  locked  door  and  there  was  the  sound  of  movement 
inside  it. 

"Hello?"  Mr.  Jones  said.  "Hello  there." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"I'm  armed,  you  know,"  Mr.  Jones  said,  conversationally,  to 
the  locked  door.  "And  I'm  really  very  good  with  a  gun.  Very 
good.  I'm  probably,  on  the  law  of  averages,  much  better  than 
you  are."  There  was  no  reply^  although  Mr.  Jones  waited  po- 
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litely  for  one.  "I'm  just  telling  you,"  Mr.  Jones  added.  There 
was  further  sound  of  movement. 

Mr.  Jones  sighed,  because  he  rather  hated  loud  noises,  and 
shot  the  lock  out  of  the  door.  He  shot  at  an  angle,  toward  the 
floor,  so  that  he  would  not  injure  whoever  was  inside,  because  he 
disliked  to  injure  anyone  accidentally.  He  pushed  the  door 
open,  screening  himself  behind  it,  and  with  his  automatic  ready. 
When  he  cautiously  looked  in,  he  let  the  automatic  dangle  again 
at  his  side. 

The  man  sitting  on  the  unmade  bed  was  large  and  sagging. 
His  hair  was  long  and  straggled  over  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and 
his  beard  was  patchy  and  uncombed.  He  wore  trousers  and  a 
dirty  coat  and  no  shirt  or  undershirt,  and  the  hair  on  his  chest 
was  a  dirty  gray.  He  was  filthy,  and  he  and  the  room  gave  off 
an  odor  of  filth. 

"Good  afternoon,  Professor  Johanson,"  Mr.  Jones  said,  po- 
litely. "I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  me?" 

"Good  afternoon,  Professor  Johanson,"  the  large,  dirty  man 
said.  "I  was  expecting  you,  Professor  Johanson." 

He  did  not  sound  as  if  he  were  merely  stupidly  repeating 
something  which  had  been  said  to  him.  He  sounded  as  if  he  were 
entirely  convinced  that  Mr.  Jones  was  Professor  Johanson.  He 
sounded  as  if  he  had  been  expecting  Mr.  Jones  to  shoot  out  the 
lock  of  the  door  and  to  be  Professor  Johanson  after  he  had 
done  so. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  not  Professor 
Johanson,  and  knew  as  well  that  the  large,  unkempt  man  in 
front  of  him  was  a  Professor  Johanson  to  whom  something 
rather  dreadful  and,  for  the  moment,  quite  inexplicable,  had 
happened,  did  not  betray  surprise.  It  was  very  hard  to  surprise 
Mr.  Jones  by  saying  anything  to  him. 

He  was,  however,  momentarily  surprised  to  hear  a  little  shuf- 
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fling  sound  behind  him,  but  being  a  reasonable  man  he  realized 
that  he  should  not  have  been  surprised.  Any  man  who  stands 
with  an  open  door  at  his  back  is  foolish  to  be  surprised  if  some- 
one comes  up  behind  him.  He  may,  in  the  brief  moment  allowed 
him,  be  annoyed  at  his  own  stupidity,  and  Mr.  Jones  was.  He 
tried  to  turn,  of  course,  and  tried  as  hard  as  he  could,  although 
he  was  not  hopeful.  He  was  halfway  around  and  his  gun  was 
more  than  halfway  up  when  there  was  a  great  pain  in  his  head, 
and  a  shattering  light  which  was  not  really  a  light.  As  the  light 
went  out,  so  Mr.  Jones. 

There  was  nothing  noticeable  about  Jonas  Witherspoon  and, 
on  the  whole,  nothing  remarkable.  He  did  not  look  like  a  man- 
ager of  a  branch  bank,  as  Mr.  Jones  did  and,  although  he  could 
use  an  automatic — and  once  or  twice  had  had  to — he  was  not 
particularly  good  with  it.  You  would  not  have  been  able  to 
guess  Mr.  Witherspoon's  occupation,  even  wrongly,  by  looking 
at  him  and  it  would,  moreover,  never  have  occurred  to  you  to 
wonder  what  his  occupation  was.  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  precisely 
the  sort  of  man  to  whom  no  sensible,  reasonably  occupied  person 
gives  a  second  thought.  Those  who  knew  that  Mr.  Witherspoon 
was,  when  off  duty,  a  fancier  of  tropical  fish  and  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  them  were  neither  surprised  nor  unsurprised  by 
this  knowledge. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  liked  tropical  fish  and  he  also,  quite  nor- 
mally, liked  attractive  young  women,  although  he  did  less  about 
them  than  about  the  fish.  If  he  was  going  to  follow  somebody, 
as  most  of  the  time  he  was,  he  somewhat  preferred  that  his 
quarry  should  be  an  attractive  young  woman.  Which  most  of 
the  time  it  was  not.  This  present  job  was  therefore  more  than 
usually  interesting,  since  Madeleine  Sawyers  was  attractive  also 
from  behind.  Many  young  women,  Mr.  Witherspoon  had  no- 
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ticed,  were  not.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  young  women  were  much  easier  to  look  at  from  behind 
than  from  in  front.  Mr.  Witherspoon  had  been  quietly  dis- 
appointed in  a  good  many  faces,  but  he  seldom  mentioned  this. 

He  followed  Madeleine  with  casual  skill  from  the  moment 
she  came  off  the  train  from  Enright-on-the-Hudson.  She  came 
up  the  ramp  with  a  tall,  gray-eyed  man  in  his  middle  thirties — 
weight  about  one-sixty,  height  five-eleven,  gray  suit  probably 
made  by  a  good  tailor  in  London  or  Fifth  Avenue,  brown  shoes 
(clearly  London),  gray  and  blue  shirt.  The  man  looked  at  the 
girl  as  if  she  were  very  important  to  him.  He  also  looked  around 
as  if  he  knew  she  were  to  be  followed  and  was  trying  to  pick  out 
the  man  who  would  follow  her.  Witherspoon  kept  on  reading 
his  newspaper,  leaning  against  the  wall  and  evidently  waiting 
to  board  the  express  to  Chatham.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the 
tall  man,  who  was  a  man  named  Evans  from  England,  would 
pick  him  out,  or  that  it  would  matter  if  he  did.  He  and  Evans 
were  on  the  same  side;  the  girl  was  not.  If  Evans  was  fond  of 
her,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  it  was  regrettable.  But  a  good  many 
things  occurred  in  his  trade,  and  Evans',  which  were  regrettable. 

The  girl  and  Evans  walked  toward  the  cab  stand  and  stopped 
and  the  girl  said  something,  to  which  Evans  said  something. 
Jonas  Witherspoon  did  not  attempt  to  hear  what  they  said; 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  important,  Evans  would  report  it.  The 
girl  started  off  alone  toward  one  of  the  Forty-second  Street 
doors  and  the  man  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  her.  Then 
the  man  who  was  Evans  looked  around  again  and  this  time, 
Witherspoon  decided,  picked  Witherspoon  out,  although  he  did 
not  appear  to.  Evans  was  trained  in  their  business,  Witherspoon 
decided,  and  started  off,  keeping  the  pretty  back  and  long, 
slender  legs  of  Madeleine  Sawyers  in  sight. 

She  went  up  a  ramp  and  came  out  onto  the  sidewalk  of  Forty- 
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second  Street  and  for  a  moment  she  stood  looking  around  as  if 
she  did  not  know  quite  what  to  do  next.  Then  she  crossed  the 
walk  to  a  taxicab  standing  at  the  curb  and  got  in.  The  cab 
pulled  out  from  the  curb,  rolled  a  few  feet,  and  was  stopped  by 
lights.  Witherspoon  had  ample  time  to  walk  to  a  taxicab  two 
cars  back  which  was  standing  at  the  curb,  motor  idling,  but 
which  had  its  flag  down.  Witherspoon  got  into  the  cab,  which 
should  have  been  occupied  but  was  strangely  empty,  and  the 
cab  pulled  out  and  stopped  behind  Madeleine's  cab.  The  cab 
driver  jerked  a  thumb  toward  it  and  Witherspoon  said,  "That's 
right,  Abie." 

"A  very  pretty  dame,"  Abie  said.  "She  ought  to  be  in  another 
racket." 

"That's  right,  Abie,"  Witherspoon  said. 

Madeleine's  cab  started  up  and  Abie  started  up  behind  it.  At 
Madison,  both  cabs  turned  north  and  stopped  again,  momen- 
tarily, for  other  lights.  Then  the  leading  cab  went  on  up  Madi- 
son, working  its  way  around  lumbering  buses,  cutting  across 
the  center  line  and  cutting  back,  baying  indignantly  at  jay- 
walkers. It  reached  Fifty-fourth  and  turned  right.  Wither- 
spoon's  cab,  loitering  almost  a  block  behind,  was  blinked  at  by 
a  red  light  at  Fifty-third.  It  did  not  stop.  The  traffic  patrolman 
looked  at  it  indignantly  and  suddenly  failed  to  see  it.  At  Fifty- 
fourth  the  traffic  patrolman  was  similarly  blind  and  Abie  swung 
right.  He  braked  sharply  and  loitered,  scanning  house  numbers. 
Halfway  up  the  block,  the  red  and  white  cab  they  had  been 
following  pulled  away  from  the  curb  on  the  left.  Abie  gave  it 
time  to  clear  and  pulled  in  at  about  the  same  spot.  Witherspoon 
got  out  unhesitatingly,  found  he  was  in  front  of  a  cafe-bar,  and 
without  any  loitering  at  all  went  in. 

The  girl  was  sitting  on  a  stool  halfway  down  the  bar  and 
powdering  her  nose.  A  bartender  looked  at  her  and  polished  the 
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bar  in  front  of  her.  "A  whisky — a  daiquiri,"  the  girl  said. 
"Not  too  sweet."  The  bartender  said,  "Thank  you,"  and  put 
half  a  lime  in  a  squeezing  machine.  He  put  the  other  half  in. 

Witherspoon  sat  down  on  a  stool  two  places  nearer  the  door 
than  the  girl's  stool  and  waited.  The  bartender  shook  Madeleine 
Sawyer's  cocktail  and  put  it  in  front  of  her.  She  looked  at  it, 
but  did  not  immediately  pick  it  up.  The  bartender  moved  up  to 
Witherspoon  and  polished  another  section  of  the  bar,  expect- 
antly. Witherspoon  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  that  he  would  take 
a  whisky  sour.  The  bartender  looked  at  him  and  Witherspoon 
pointed  at  his  throat  and  made  a  face.  The  bartender  looked 
sorry  for  Witherspoon  and  turned  to  get  a  bottle  of  rye  from 
the  shelves  behind. 

An  elderly  man  with  a  red,  somehow  fatherly  face  came  in 
and  pushed  his  hat  back  and  ran  a  handkerchief  over  his  fore- 
head. It  was  warm,  Witherspoon  thought,  but  he  had  not  real- 
ized it  was  that  warm. 

The  elderly  man  looked  undecidedly  at  the  many  vacant  stools 
and  then  went  to  the  stool  beside  Madeleine,  apparently  because 
it  was  nearest.  The  girl  picked  up  her  cocktail  and  sipped  for  a 
second  and  put  it  down.  She  looked  at  the  elderly  man  and  it 
seemed  to  Witherspoon  that  her  expression  was  puzzled  and  un- 
certain. Her  eyes  were  intent,  questioning.  The  elderly  man  did 
not  seem  to  notice  her.  The  bartender  polished  the  section  of 
the  bar  in  front  of  him  and  the  man  said,  "Scotch  and  soda. 
Make  it  pinch-bottle." 

"Sorry,"  the  bartender  said. 

"All  right,"  the  man  said.  "Cutty  Sark?  Black  and  White?" 

"White  Horse?"  the  bartender  said.  "Bad  days  for  scotch." 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  White  Horse,"  the  man  said. 
"Give  me  that." 
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"Nothing  wrong  with  it  at  all,  sir,"  the  bartender  said.  "Lots 
of  the  customers  insist  on  it." 

"All  right,"  the  man  said  again.  The  bartender  turned  around 
and  got  a  bottle  of  White  Horse  and  poured  a  little  bar  glass 
almost  full.  He  put  a  cube  of  ice  in  a  somewhat  larger  glass, 
looked  at  the  elderly  man,  and  poured  the  scotch  on  the  ice. 
He  filled  the  glass  with  White  Rock. 

The  man  took  a  drink  and  said  "Ah!"  with  pleasure.  He 
looked  at  Madeleine  Sawyers  and  smiled.  She  looked  at  him  and 
her  eyes  were  more  than  ever  troubled;  there  was,  in  addition 
to  uncertainty,  a  look  in  them  which  Witherspoon,  watching — 
and  being  glad  for  the  mirror  behind  the  bar — could  not  de- 
cipher. 

"My  name  is  Martin,"  the  man  said.  He  said  it  to  the  girl, 
quietly,  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance.  "Martin.  It's  a  nice  day." 

It  seemed  to  Witherspoon  that  the  girl's  eyes  changed  focus, 
so  that  she  was  looking  beyond  the  man  who  said  his  name  was 
Martin,  and  doing  this  simply  by  looking  through  him. 

"It's  a  nice  day,"  Martin  repeated. 

"Springer  Road.  Tonight,"  the  girl  said.  She  did  not  look  at 
the  man;  she  did  not  even  seem  to  be  speaking  to  him. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  Martin  said. 

When  he  spoke  this  time  the  girl's  eyes  came  back  into  focus. 
She  looked  at  him  and  her  eyes  again  were  puzzled,  but  not  so 
puzzled  as  before.  She  looked  around  the  room  quickly,  and 
then  at  her  cocktail.  She  picked  the  cocktail  up  and  drank  it 
and  put  it  down  and  looked  at  the  glass  which  had  held  it.  Then 
she  paid  for  the  drink  and  got  up  and  straightened  her  hat, 
looking  into  the  mirror  behind  the  bar. 

Witherspoon  got  up  and  walked  behind  her  toward  the  door 
and  then,  when  he  was  at  the  door  and  in  sight  of  anyone  who 
might  be  outside,  suddenly  snapped  his  fingers  and  turned  back 
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and  spoke  shamefacedly  to  the  bartender.  He  spoke  again  in  a 
whisper. 

"Almost  forgot  to  pay  you,"  he  said. 

"Yeh,"  the  bartender  said,  pleasantly.  "I  was  going  to  say 
something  when  you  remembered." 

Witherspoon  laid  a  dollar  bill  on  the  bar  and  looked  at  it.  He 
smiled  at  it,  and  at  the  bartender. 

"May  as  well  have  another  sour,"  Witherspoon  said,  "Help 
my  memory." 

The  bartender  laughed  a  little,  as  if  that  were  funny.  He  said, 
"Might,  at  that,  sir,"  and  mixed  another  sour.  Witherspoon 
turned  a  little,  casually,  and  looked  out  between  the  curtains 
which  partly  covered  the  front  window.  Abie's  cab  passed  the 
window  and  Abie  raised  his  left  hand  from  the  wheel,  as  if  he 
were  moving  it  for  another  grip.  Witherspoon  had  had  no 
doubts  of  Abie ;  he  had  known  that  the  flag  on  the  meter  would 
be  up  by  the  time  the  girl  had  crossed  the  sidewalk,  and  that  if 
another  cab  was  in  the  way  Abie  would  take  care  of  it.  Wither- 
spoon was  nevertheless  pleased.  He  had  made  himself  two;  now 
he  needed  to  make  himself  three. 

He  finished  his  new  drink  with  a  gulp,  looked  at  the  bartender 
and  jerked  his  head  toward  the  rear  of  the  room.  The  bartender 
nodded.  Witherspoon  twisted  off  the  stool  and  as  he  did  so  the 
cuff  of  his  right  trouser  leg  caught  on  the  little  footrest  under 
it.  Witherspoon  stumbled,  threw  out  a  hand  to  catch  himself 
and  bumped  the  arm  of  the  elderly  man  just  as  he  was  lifting 
his  drink.  The  drink  sprayed  over  the  bar. 

Witherspoon  was  contrite,  in  a  whisper.  He  was  unforgivably 
awkward.  He  must  replace  the  drink.  He  took  a  large,  white 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  dabbed  around  the  elderly 
man,  seeking  drops  of  misplaced  scotch.  He  fussed  a  little,  and 
tossed  another  dollar  bill  on  the  bar  and  whispered,  "Another 
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for  the  gentleman,  keep  the  rest,"  and  otherwise  sought  to  have 
the  unforgivable  forgiven  by  all  concerned. 

He  was  betting  the  telephone  would  be  in  the  men's  wash- 
room. He  won  his  bet,  and  a  second  bet  that  it  would  be  in  a 
booth.  He  dropped  a  nickel  in  and  dialed  and  the  nickel  re- 
turned. He  pocketed  it  and  spoke  with  speed,  and  cryptically. 

"Abie's  the  one  for  the  dames,"  he  said.  "Baby  met  Kleiner, 
who  calls  himself  Martin.  She  said  'Springer  Road,  tonight,' 
and  went  to  Abie.  Want  Kleiner?" 

He  listened. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  He  went  out  quickly.  The  elderly  man 
was  just  finishing  his  drink.  Witherspoon  smiled  on  him,  pleased 
at  this  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  no  man  ever  left  a  free 
drink  unfinished.  He  sat  down  on  his  own  stool  and  looked  at 
his  glass  questioningly — and  over  the  glass  at  the  mirror.  The 
elderly  man  finished  his  scotch,  ran  his  hand  over  his  mouth 
and  stood  up.  He  went  behind  Witherspoon  to  the  door.  Wither- 
spoon looked  at  his  glass  until  the  elderly  man  stepped  through 
the  door  and  then  he  made  a  gesture  of  renunciation. 

"Guess  not,"  he  whispered.  "Sorry  about  the  accident." 

He  got  off  his  stool  and  went  after  the  elderly  man.  He  did 
not  stumble  at  all.  The  elderly  man  turned  left  and  Witherspoon 
turned  right.  After  he  had  walked  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  Wither- 
spoon crossed  the  street  and  turned  left  on  the  opposite  side- 
walk. The  elderly  man  looked  back  once,  but  he  did  not  look 
across  the  street.  Kleiner  had  never  been  very  good  in  the  busi- 
ness, Witherspoon  thought.  For  one  thing,  he  had  to  see  a  face 
a  couple  of  times  before  he  remembered  it.  Once  was  enough 
for  Witherspoon;  he  had  only  met  Kleiner  once,  and  that  was 
almost  two  years  before. 

Abie  took  Miss  Madeleine  Sawyers  to  the  Sioux  and  collected 
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half  a  dollar.  He  pulled  on  beyond  the  entrance  and  watched 
her  go  in.  When  he  was  sure  that  she  was  going  to  stay  in  he 
knocked  down  his  flag,  turned  the  motor  off  and  locked  the 
ignition  and  sauntered  down  toward  Sixth  Avenue.  He  went 
into  a  lunchroom,  waved  at  the  counterman,  and  continued  to 
the  rear,  where  there  was  a  pay  telephone  on  the  wall.  He 
dropped  a  nickel  into  it  and  dialed.  When  he  had  finished  dial- 
ing, the  nickel  came  back  and  he  pocketed  it.  He  spoke. 

"Abie  here,"  he  said.  "The  girl's  at  the  Sioux.  Withy's  up  to 
something." 

He  listened. 

"O.K.,"  he  said.  "I'll  stick  around." 

He  went  back  to  his  cab,  took  a  copy  of  that  morning's  Daily 
News  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  read  it.  Abie  was  thorough 
in  the  details  of  his  role,  but  he  wished  cab  drivers  had  better 
taste  in  reading.  He  found  the  Daily  News  actively  nauseating. 
But  business  was  business. 

Johnny  Evans  could  wait  for  a  good  while  and  show  none  of 
those  signs  of  uneasiness  that  most  men  display  while  waiting. 
He  was  not  self-conscious  because  he  was  holding  a  table  for  two 
in  a  cocktail  lounge  already  crowded;  he  did  not  look  at  his 
watch  or  look  angrily  at  the  entrance,  or  do  any  of  those  other 
things  which  most  people  are  impelled  to  do  when  waiting,  so 
proving  that  they  are  punctual  and,  like  all  punctual  people, 
abused.  Johnny  merely  sat  and  sipped  his  drink,  neither  rapidly 
nor  slowly,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  calm. 

But  he  was  no  more  calm  than  any  other  man  who  has  been 
through  an  earthquake.  It  would  have  been  foolish  to  say  that 
he  would  have  trusted  Madeleine  with  anything  he  had,  since 
he  had  already,  in  a  fashion,  trusted  her  with  all  he  had.  In  fact, 
the  question  had  never  arisen,  because  there  had  been  no  ques- 
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tion  of  not  trusting  her.  He  had  accepted  her  at  first  because 
Dicky  accepted  her,  and  later  because  he  discovered  that  all  the 
people  she  came  from  had  been,  always,  trustworthy.  After- 
ward he  had  trusted  her,  if  that  was  the  word — and  it  was  not — 
because  of  what  she  was  and  because  of  how  he  felt  about  her. 
There  was  no  question  of  how  he  felt  about  her — no  question 
of  how  he  had  felt,  and  of  how  he  felt  now.  Except  that  before, 
feeling  as  he  did  had  made  him  happy,  and  now  it  did  not.  Now 
a  part  of  his  mind  felt  as  if  novocaine  had  been  injected  into  it. 

The  rest  of  his  mind — the  part  of  his  mind  with  which  he 
carried  on  the  intricate  and  dangerous  business  which  had  been 
his  life  since  some  time  before  the  war — was  not  numbed.  It 
was  working  very  rapidly,  but  somewhat  in  a  circle.  It  faced 
the  fact  that  Madeleine  had  gone,  almost  as  soon  as  she  reached 
New  York,  to  a  man  who  was  pretending  to  be  another  man 
and  who  was  connected  with  an  ugly,  inexplicable  business  in 
Portsmouth  Harbor.  She  had  gone  to  see  a  man  who  had  run 
when  Langley  and  Evans  went  to  see  him,  and  who  had  taken 
a  few  pot  shots  at  them  for  good  luck;  she  had  run  when  the 
man  ran,  and  might  have  taken  shots  also  if  that  had  been  indi- 
cated by  the  conditions  of  the  chase.  Encountered  in  Enright- 
on-the-Hudson  she  had  lied  about  what  brought  her  there,  and 
had  not  lied  well — and  one  should  lie  well  if  that  became 
necessary. 

She  had  been  only  Madeleine  on  the  train  to  New  York,  but 
there  she  had  made  a  thin  excuse  to  get  away  from  him,  clearly 
because  she  had  somebody  else  to  see.  He  had  no  idea  who — the 
little,  indistinguishable  man  who  had  followed  her  would  find 
that  out.  But  there  could,  the  side  of  Johnny  Evans'  mind  with 
which  he  did  business  assured  him,  be  no  doubt  of  the  kind  of 
man — or  woman — she  had  seen.  Or  of  that  person's  business. 

Johnny  did  not  hate  the  men  and  women  employed  by  the 
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other  firm,  except  to  the  extent  he  hated  all  that  the  firm  stood 
for.  Many  of  them  were  brave  and  devoted,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  were  skillful.  But  all  that  men  find  important  stood  be- 
tween him  and  them;  and  all  of  this,  it  appeared,  Madeleine 
Sawyers  had  surmounted.  She  had,  in  short,  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  she  had  taken 
to  them  whatever  she  had  brought  from  Dicky,  and  there  was 
every  chance  that  what  she  had  brought  had  been  important. 
Otherwise,  she  would  not  have  been  sent.  To  the  degree  she  had 
betrayed  them — and  that  betrayal  was  not  yet  measured — she 
had  jeopardized  what  they  were  attempting  to  do  and  had  for- 
warded what  the  Nazis  were  attempting  to  do.  And  already, 
with  this  strange  ailment  which  seemed  to  be  becoming  epi- 
demic, their  firm  was  in  difficulties. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  the  waiter,  saw  Madeleine  come  in  the 
door,  and  indicated  the  situation  to  the  waiter  with  a  movement 
of  his  head.  The  waiter  hovered  and  Johnny  stood  up.  He  smiled, 
and  you  could  not  have  told  from  his  smile  that  the  side  of  his 
mind  which  had  been,  mercifully,  under  novocaine,  was  no 
longer  anesthetized.  The  sight  of  her  banished  anesthesia. 

She  sat  with  him  and  ordered  a  daiquiri — at  which  his  eye-, 
brows  did  not  go  up,  although  a  query  went  through  his  mind, 
because  she  almost  always  drank  scotch — and  said  she  was  sorry 
she  had  been  late.  It  had  been  a  duty  errand,  she  said,  and  she 
was  sorry  and  wanted  to  be  forgiven.  Johnny  only  smiled,  and 
sipped  his  own  scotch.  He  had  chosen  a  table  well  away  from 
others,  so  they  could  talk.  She  noticed  that,  and  she  said,  in- 
quiringly, "Business  now?" 

"If  you  like,"  he  said.  "Dicky  sent  you?" 

She  nodded.  There  were  two  things  Dicky  wanted  him  to 
know.  One  was  a  date,  and  it  was  a  date  which  could  hardly 
have  been  more  secret,  or  have  meant  more  for  the  future.  And 
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the  other  had  to  do  with  the  unexplained  disappearance  from 
their  known  orbits  of  certain  minor,  but  dangerous,  employees 
of  the  opposing  firm,  who  had  been  let  alone  because  the  au- 
thorities sagely  considered  it  better  to  bear  those  agents  that 
they  had  than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of.  They  had 
all  gone  away  together — a  German-English  businessman  named 
Schwartz,  but  officially  registered  as  William  Hunter;  a  man 
named  Fanbird  who  worked  in  Fleet  Street  and  had  no  other 
name  but  had  odd  sympathies;  a  waiter  from  Soho;  and  a  petty 
criminal  who  had  for  a  time,  to  the  surprise  of  the  police, 
stopped  his  unlawful  practices  and  still  lived  as  well  as  he  ever 
had.  None  of  these  was  important,  except  perhaps  Schwartz. 
But  their  mass  exodus  might  be  important,  although  nothing 
was  as  important  as  the  date  the  girl  brought. 

"Naturally,"  the  girl  said,  "a  certain  number  of  people  have 
to  know  it.  That,  Dicky  says,  can't  be  avoided." 

"No,"  Johnny  Evans  said.  "Under  the  circumstances — no." 

"And — after  everything — Dicky  is  worried,"  she  said.  "You 
can  see  that.  After  the  submarine  and — all  the  other  things. 
There's  been  another  case,  since  you  left." 

She  gave  a  name,  and  Evans  whistled  softly.  She  told  a  story 
and  he  whistled  again  and  his  eyes  were  very  cold.  The  girl  sat 
watching  him  and  she  said,  suddenly,  "Are  we  all  turning  out 
to  be  rats,  Johnny?  "We  can't  be,  can  we?" 

Johnny  looked  at  her  very  straight  and  she  returned  his  look 
and  her  eyes  were  honest  and  candid,  as  they  had  always  been. 
Only  now  they  made  Johnny  Evans  feel  a  little  ill.  But  he 
smiled,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his  smile,  and  he 
covered  her  outstretched  hand  with  his  and  told  her  that  they 
weren't  all  turning  out  to  be  rats. 

But  even  Johnny^  who  was  so  at  home  almost  everywhere  and 
in  almost  every  situation,  would  have  had  trouble  going  on 
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much  beyond  that  assurance.  So,  although  he  did  not  show  it, 
he  was  glad  when  a  uniformed  page  came  looking  for  him,  and, 
when  he  identified  himself,  said  there  was  a  telephone  call.  He 
offered  to  bring  the  telephone  to  the  table,  but  Johnny  Evans 
shook  his  head  and  followed  the  boy  to  a  booth.  He  said,  "Evans 
here,"  into  the  telephone  in  the  booth. 

Phil  Langley  talked  quickly  and  to  purpose.  He  had  a  good 
deal  to  tell.  Jones  had  disappeared,  for  one  thing,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  how.  The  building  which  housed  Enright 
College  had  been  found  empty  of  everyone  when  the  men  ar- 
rived to  take  it  apart.  They  had  found  a  good  many  papers  in 
the  main  house,  but  all  of  them  seemed  to  refer  to  the  operation 
of  the  college,  and  only  to  that.  They  had  found  a  laboratory 
in  the  brick  building;  they  had  also  found  a  cellar,  with  a  not 
obvious  but  not  very  hidden,  trapdoor  leading  to  it.  In  the 
cellar  they  had  found  enough  TNT  to  blow  up  twenty  miles 
around,  and  enough  thermite  to  set  fire  to  half  the  houses  in 
Westchester  County.  They  did  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, that  the  owners  of  these  materials  had  planned  any  such 
spectacular,  but  relatively  undamaging,  use  for  them. 

That  did,  for  the  moment,  for  Enright  College.  The  rest  could 
wait.  What  could  not  wait  was  the  message  Madeleine  Sawyers 
had  given  to  the  gentle,  almost  benignant  man  whose  real  name 
was  thought  to  be  Kleiner,  although  he  went  by  a  good  many 
names. 

"Springer  Road,  tonight,"  Evans  repeated.  He  went  to  the 
point.  Where  was  Springer  Road? 

There  were  two,  detail  maps  had  shown.  One  was  in  New 
Jersey;  the  other  just  outside  a  village  called  Bedford  Plains  in 
upper  Westchester.  They  could  take  their  choice. 

"You  have,  I  suppose?"  Evans  said.  "It's  your  hunting 
ground,  after  all." 
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"Hell,"  Langley  said,  "don't  play  innocent.  Where  did  you 
live  for  twenty  years?" 

"Right,"  Evans  said.  "Bedford  Plains?" 

Langley  said  they  hoped  so.  Since  it,  like  Enright-on-the- 
Hudson,  was  in  Westchester  County.  They  could  only  hope. 
And  investigate.  Evans  agreed  and  said,  "When?" 

They  could  only  guess  about  that,  also.  Langley  thought  not 
later  than  ten.  It  meant  they  should  leave  by  eight. 

"Since,"  he  pointed  out,  "Springer  Road  is  almost  five  miles 
long,  and  we  don't  know  what  we  want  on  it.  And  it  will  take 
better  than  an  hour  to  drive  up." 

It  was  six-thirty  then. 

"Here,  at  eight,  then,"  Evans  said.  He  listened  for  a  moment. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "she's  with  me.  I'll  give  her  a  quick  bite  and 
send  her  off."  He  listened  again. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  can  see  she's  done  enough  damage,  Langley. 
We'll  just  have  to  undo  it." 

He  rang  off,  went  back  to  the  lounge,  and  told  Madeleine  he 
had  to  grab  a  bite  and  move.  She  did  not  ask  why,  or  where  he 
was  to  move,  which  meant  nothing,  because  she  knew  better 
than  to  ask  what  was  not  volunteered  and  too  much  to  be  sur- 
prised at  a  sudden  change  of  plan.  And,  of  course,  she  might 
be  able  to  guess,  particularly  if  she  had  reason  to  suspect  who 
Witherspoon  was  and  what  he  had  overheard.  Johnny  Evans 
doubted  if  she  had;  Witherspoon  made  few  mistakes. 

They  had  dinner,  rather  hurriedly,  at  the  hotel.  Johnny  put 
the  girl  in  a  taxicab  for  the  King  Arthur  and  leaned  in  and 
kissed  her,  and  her  lips  were  warm  and  responsive  under  his. 
After  her  cab  had  gone  he  wiped  his  lips  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  was  not  aware  what  he  had  done  until  he  had  finished.  He 
swore  then,  softly,  with  a  kind  of  hopeless  anger,  to  himself. 
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Chapter  5  TT  seemed  to  John  Evans,  who  stared  out  of 

X  the  car  window  into  the  night  and  tried 
not  to  think,  that  he  was  always  going  up  the  Saw  Mill  River 
Parkway,  always  passing  the  place  where  the  car  had  rolled, 
always  reassuring  himself  by  that  one  tangible  indication  that 
he  was  on  the  trail  of  something.  But  this  time,  instead  of  turn- 
ing left  around  Hawthorne  Circle,  they  kept  straight  ahead  for 
several  miles  and  then,  just  before  the  parkway  ended,  swerved 
off  to  the  right  and  climbed,  on  narrower  roads,  out  of  the 
valley.  They  did  not  climb  high,  but  there  was  the  sense  of 
climbing.  They  went  among  the  Bedfords,  turned  sharply  right 
and  then  left  and  went  through  a  tiny  settlement  of  stores. 

Then,  suddenly,  there  was  a  wail  of  sirens  and,  almost  as  sud- 
denly, the  lights  in  the  stores  went  out.  The  sirens  kept  on  wail- 
ing, and  up  ahead  lights  went  out  in  two  houses  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road.  There  was  nothing  left  but  the  moonlight, 
and  the  moonlight  became  overpowering.  The  sirens  kept  on 
wailing;  they  were  joined  by  a  siren  which  moaned.  There  was 
a  shrill  scream  beside  them  and  a  policeman  on  a  motorcycle 
drew  up  and  waved  and  began  to  shout  something.  They  braked 
and  the  barking  of  the  motorcycle  subsided  and  the  policeman 
kept  on  shouting,  although  now  it  was  unnecessary. 

"Air  raid!"  he  shouted.  "Air  raid!  Pull  over  to  the  side  and 
turn  out  those  damned  lights!" 

"Air  raid?"  Evans  said  to  Langley,  sitting  beside  him.  "Air 
raid?" 

"Drill,"  Langley  said.  "Why  in  the  name  of  God " 

"Here  in  the  country?"  Evans  said.  "On  a  night  like  this?" 

He  waved,  seemingly  at  the  moonlight. 

Langley  was  savage.  They  always,  he  explained,  picked  nights 
like  this  because  it  was  thought  to  cause  a  minimum  of  incon- 
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venience.  Why  they  had  them —  He  waved  a  hand  helplessly. 

"And,"  he  said,  "the  roads  will  be  swarming  with  troopers 
and  air-raid  wardens  and  God  knows  what  all.  And  if  our 
friends  planned  anything — "  He  left  that  hanging. 

The  driver  spoke  curtly  to  the  policeman.  He  showed  him  a 
card.  The  policeman  looked  doubtful.  The  driver  switched  his 
headlights  from  white  to  red.  The  motorcycle  policeman  sa- 
luted, bracing  himself  and  his  motorcycle,  set  his  motor  to  angry 
spitting  and  went  off  into  the  night.  With  red  lights  falling 
futilely  on  the  moon-whitened  highway,  the  big  car  went  on. 
It  went  several  hundred  yards  and  turned  sharply  left  into  a 
narrow,  partly  surfaced  road.  The  car  slowed  and  crept  along 
the  road. 

"Springer  Road,"  Langley  said.  "It  cuts  between  this  highway 
and  the  next  one  over.  Nobody  uses  it  much.  It's  almost  five 
miles." 

They  crept  up  the  road,  while  sirens  echoed  in  the  hills  around 
them. 

"How  do  you  hope  to  find  anything?"  Evans  said.  "Do  we 
stop  along  the  way  and  ask?" 

"My  God,"  Langley  said.  "My  God,  I  don't  know.  What  did 
you  expect  us  to  do?  Sit  at  home  because  we  didn't  have  an 
address?" 

Evans  said  he  knew.  He  said  it  had  merely  occurred  to  him 
that  five  miles  of  road  was  a  good  deal  of  road.  Langley  re- 
quested that  Evans  make  a  suggestion,  and  Johnny  Evans 
shrugged.  They  could,  obviously,  merely  grope  along,  looking 
for  what  they  could  find. 

"Like  cops  on  the  prowl,"  Langley  said.  "Which  we  are."  He 
turned  suddenly  to  Evans  and  grinned.  "It  isn't  a  neat  coun- 
try," he  said.  "Even  here  in  Westchester.  Had  you  forgotten?" 

Evans  said  he  hadn't.  They  slowed  to  look  at  the  name  on  a 
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mailbox  and  the  driver  read  it  off.  Langley  said  it  was  nobody 
he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  looked  at  Evans,  who  shook  his  head. 
They  went  on,  looking  at  mailboxes  and  the  names  on  them. 
There  were  not  many. 

"One  thing,"  Langley  said,  "they'll  think  we're  air-raid  peo- 
ple. I  hope." 

There  was  that,  Evans  agreed.  Under  the  circumstances, 
movements  which  might  have  been  suspicious  were  reasonable, 
including  the  movement  of  a  big  car  with  red  headlights  creep- 
ing along  a  narrow  road. 

"We — "  he  began,  and  stopped.  A  man  was  suddenly  poking 
his  head  in  the  window  on  Evans'  side  of  the  car.  It  was  hard 
to  imagine  how  he  clung  there,  since  the  car  had  no  running 
board,  but  he  did  cling  there,  and  look  in  and  have  breath 
enough  left  for  speech. 

"Langley?"  he  said.  He  spoke  in  a  low,  careful  tone.  Langley 
jumped  slightly  and  then  said,  in  a  quite  ordinary  tone,  "Hello, 
Witherspoon." 

"The  next  on  the  left,"  Jonas  Witherspoon  said.  "Down  in 
the  hollow.  But  I  think  they've  got  out." 

"Hold  it,"  Langley  said  to  the  driver.  The  car  stopped. 
Witherspoon  disappeared  for  a  moment  and  the  door  opened 
and  he  got  in.  He  looked  at  Evans  and  said,  "Hello,  Mr.  Evans." 

"He  followed  the  girl,"  Langley  said. 

"I  know,"  Evans  said.  "I  saw  him." 

"Witherspoon  said  he  thought  Evans  had  seen  him.  "Also,"  he 
said,  "I  followed  Kleiner.  Abie  take  care  of  the  girl  all  right?" 

"Yes,"  Langley  said.  "All  right." 

"Fortunately,"  Witherspoon  said,  "he  came  up  by  train.  I 
came  along.  Fortunately,  I  got  a  taxi  at  the  station."  He  re- 
flected. "Of  course,"  he  said,  "the  fact  that  I  did  will  be  all  over 
tomorrow.  It's  not  like  being  in  town." 
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"O.  K.,"  Langley  said.  "¥e  can't  have  everything.  So?" 

So,  Witherspoon  said,  Kleiner  had  been  met.  By  two  men  in  a 
1 94 1  Chrysler.  They  had  come,  rather  fast,  to  Springer  Road 
and,  when  he  saw  the  car  turn  off  the  road,  Witherspoon  had 
stopped  his  taxi  and  paid  the  driver  off.  The  driver,  unable  to 
turn  in  the  narrow  road,  had  gone  ahead  up  Springer,  intending 
to  cut  back  on  the  main  highway  beyond.  Presumably,  Kleiner 
and  the  men  with  him  had  seen  the  taxicab ;  if  they  were  natives, 
they  probably  recognized  it.  Which  might  have  been  warning 
enough.  Or  there  had  been  something  else.  At  any  rate,  Wither- 
spoon had  worked  forward  along  the  road,  blending  with  the 
landscape  as  much  as  possible,  and  had  reached  the  drive  into 
which  the  Chrysler  had  turned  when  he  saw  lights  coming  up  it. 
And  he  meant  coming  up  it. 

"You'll  see,"  he  told  them. 

He  had  dropped  down  beside  the  road,  out  of  range  of  the 
lights,  and  waited.  The  Chrysler  came  up  out  of  the  hollow 
and,  this  time,  he  thought  there  were  more  men  in  it — perhaps 
four,  perhaps  five.  He  could  not  tell  whether  one  of  them  was 
Kleiner.  They  had  turned  left,  going  the  way  the  taxicab  had 
gone.  Witherspoon  had  no  way  of  following  them  this  time;  he 
had  no  means  of  going  anywhere.  He  had  contemplated  going 
to  the  house  the  men  had  left  and  decided  to  wait  a  while  and 
see  what  happened. 

"Naturally,"  he  said,  "I  assumed  you  would  be  along.  I  didn't 
know  when." 

"How  far  ahead  is  it?"  Evans  wanted  to  know. 

It  was  a  hundred  yards,  Witherspoon  said.  A  hundred  and 
fifty.  Not  far. 

"Right,"  Evans  said.  "We'll  leave  the  car  and  have  a  look. 
Can  you  pull  over?" 

The   driver   shrugged   and  pulled   over  cautiously,   using   a 
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dimmed  spotlight.  Even  with  his  care,  the  right  side  of  the  car 
sagged  sharply  just  before  they  stopped.  They  got  out  against 
a  bank  and  looked. 

"All  right,"  the  driver  said.  "She'll  pull  out.  It's  a  dry  ditch." 
He  said  "all  right"  again  when  Evans  told  him  to  stay  with  the 
car. 

Langley  and  Evans,  and  the  solid,  broad-shouldered  man  who 
had  sat  silently  by  the  driver,  worked  their  way  around  the  car 
and  back  onto  the  road.  They  crossed  it  quickly  in  the  moon- 
light, and  got  to  the  shadows  of  the  untamed  hedge  on  the  other 
side.  They  went  along,  single  file,  in  the  shadows,  Witherspoon 
leading.  The  road  was  below  the  level  of  the  fields  on  either 
side,  and  they  walked  in  the  shadow  of  a  bank. 

Witherspoon  stopped  and  the  others  stopped  behind  him.  He 
motioned  them  up.  They  gathered  in  a  little  group. 

Just  beyond  Witherspoon,  there  was  a  gap  in  the  bank.  A 
rough  road  led  through  the  gap. 

"That's  where  they  went  in,"  Witherspoon  said.  He  reflected. 
"And  came  out,"  he  said.  "The  house  is  down  there.  Do  we  go 
down  the  road?" 

"No,"  Evans  said.  "How  else?" 

"We  can  go  over  the  bank  beside  the  road,"  Witherspoon 
said.  He  sounded  doubtful.  "It  may  be  poison  ivy,"  he  said.  "It 
usually  is." 

They  would  go  that  way  in  any  case,  Evans  decided,  poison 
ivy  or  no  poison  ivy.  Even  poison  ivy  was  better  than  a  bullet. 

"Have  you  had  it?"  Langley  enquired.  "Ivy,  I  mean?" 

"Both,"  Evans  said.  "Ivy  and  bullet.  I'll  take  ivy." 

One  by  one,  Evans  leading  now,  they  climbed  the  bank  and 
forced  their  way  through  underbrush  and  over  an  old  stone 
wall.  When  Witherspoon  came  up  he  pointed  and  said:  "There." 

The  field  was  clear  beyond  the  hedgerow.  It  sloped  away 
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sharply,  and  the  drive — which  was  only  a  rutted  track — wound 
down  the  slope.  A  few  hundred  feet  down,  the  hill  leveled  off 
and  a  little  house  lay,  it  seemed,  in  the  bowl  of  a  cup.  There 
were  no  lights  in  the  house. 

"Gone,"  Witherspoon  said. 

"Or,"  Langley  said,  "obeying  the  blackout.  They  would,  you 
know." 

The  solid,  broad-shouldered  man  continued  to  say  nothing. 

The  moonlight  was  very  bright  on  the  hillside  which  pitched 
down  to  the  little  house,  and  very  bright  on  the  house.  There 
was  no  cover.  They  could  go  down  the  hill  in  full  view,  or  they 
could  try — over  terrain  none  of  them  knew — to  circle  and  come 
in  from  the  sides.  But  even  from  the  sides,  there  was  no  cover 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,"  Langley  said,  "we  might  as  well  have 
walked  in."  He  rubbed  his  hands  together  doubtfully.  "It's  a 
hundred  to  one  we  came  through  ivy,"  he  said.  "Two  hundred 
to  one.  And  now  we  may  get  the  bullets  too,  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

Evans  grinned  at  him  and  said,  British  unexpectedly,  "Right 
you  are,  Phil."  He  looked  at  the  others. 

"We'll  spread  out,"  he  said.  "So  they'll  get  us  one  at  a  time, 
if  at  all.  But  I  think  we'd  better  have  a  look-see." 

"Hell,"  Langley  said.  "What  did  we  come  for?" 

They  spread  out  and  went  down  the  hill,  and  long  shadows 
from  the  moon  lay  out  behind  them.  They  felt  singularly  naked, 
and  felt  more  naked  with  each  step  toward  the  house.  But  noth- 
ing happened.  They  stood  outside  the  house  and  looked  at  the 
little  porch  and  at  the  door  beyond,  and  nothing  happened. 
Evans  started  forward  and  stopped.  He  looked  at  the  house  with 
suspicion. 

"It  does  look  innocent,"  Langley  said,  and  that  was  what 
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Johnny  Evans  had  been  thinking.  Too  innocent.  Too  inviting. 
But  he  took  another  step  forward.  Then  he  stopped,  because 
there  was  a  thumping  overhead.  It  was  an  odd,  irregular  thump- 
ing and  the  four  men  looked  up.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  innocent  front  of  an  innocent  little  house.  There  was  a 
thump  and  a1  long  pause  and  two  thumps  close  together.  Then 
there  was  a  thump  and  a  pause  and  another  quicker,  lighter 
thump.  Evans  looked  up,  puzzled.  There  was  a  second  quick, 
light  thump. 

"That  sounds — "  Evans  began,  and  stopped  and  stared  at  the 
house  again.  "My  God— code!  M— I— N— E!" 

They  waited,  hardly  breathing.  The  thumping  went  on.  As 
it  went,  Evans  and  Langley  spelled  it  out.  *'P — O — R — C — H, 
— Mine  porch." 

"It  sounds,"  Evans  said,  "like  a  possessive  German.  One  who 
can't  spell.  Or  a  friend." 

They  looked  at  the  porch. 

Langley  and  Evans  moved,  then,  without  consultation.  They 
went  left  and  right  around  the  house  and  it  was  Evans  who 
found  the  first  window.  It  opened.  He  whistled  softly,  waited 
until  he  heard  the  others  coming,  and  went  through.  He  landed 
in  darkness  and  waited.  There  was  no  further  sound.  But  a 
pencil  flashlight  showed  him  the  stairs,  just  as  the  others  came 
through.  He  went  up  cautiously,  hugging  the  wall.  He  came  out 
into  a  hall  and  went  along  it  toward  the  front  of  the  house. 
He  found  a  door  which  did  not  give  when  he  pressed  against  it. 
He  braced  himself  with  his  hands  against  the  sidewalls,  lifted  a 
foot  and  crashed  his  heel  against  the  door  knob.  There  was  a  jolt 
along  his  leg  and  a  sharp  pain,  but  the  tongue  of  the  lock 
snapped  and  the  door  flew  open. 

Jones  was  lying  on  the  floor,  his  legs  and  hands  bound.  His 
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feet  were  tied  down  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  floor  and  he  was 
gagged.  But  his  eyes  were  open  and  he  looked  at  them  rather 
balefully. 

Evans  knelt  beside  him  quickly  and  pulled  out  the  gag.  He 
was  cutting  the  cords  when  Jones  spoke.  He  spoke  in  a  tired 
voice,  but  with  real  curiosity. 

"Did  you,"  he  said,  "ever  try  to  send  Morse  with  your  head? 
By  bumping  it  on  the  floor?" 

Jones  staggered  a  little  when  he  was  freed  and  helped  to  his 
feet,  and  he  rubbed  his  head. 

"First  I  get  slugged,"  he  said.  "Then  I  have  to  send  Morse 
by  bumping  my  head  on  the  floor."  He  considered  this  and 
swore,  but  in  a  gentle  voice.  Then  he  went  over  to  the  bed 
which  was  the  only  article  of  furniture  in  the  room. 

"Professor  Johanson?"  he  said.  "Are  you  awake,  Professor 
Johanson?" 

They  turned  flashlights  on  the  bed  and  the  old  man  with 
dirty  gray  whiskers  blinked.  Even  as  he  blinked,  his  eyes  looked 
puzzled.  Finally  he  shook  his  head  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"The  real  Johanson,"  Jones  said.  "I  found  him  at  the  college. 
Pretty  much  as  he  is  now.  Then  somebody  found  me."  He 
looked  down  at  the  old  man.  "He  thought  J  was  Professor 
Johanson  when  he  first  saw  me,"  Jones  said.  "It  was — surprising. 
Drugged?" 

Evans  went  quickly  to  the  bedside  and  leaned  over  the  old 
man.  The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Evans  and 
said,  "Who  are  you?" 

Evans  said  he  was  a  friend.  He  said  everything  would  be  all 
right  from  now  on.  He  stood  up. 

He  said  it  did  not  look  as  if  the  old  man  had  been  drugged — 
certainly  not  as  if  he  were  drugged  now.  He  spoke  in  a  puzzled 
voice. 
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"Usually  it  shows  in  their  eyes,"  he  said.  "He  just  looks  sort 
of- — bewildered." 

He  looked  at  the  others,  in  the  glow  from  torches  thrown 
against  the  floor.  Langley  looked  at  him. 

"Don't  we  all?"  Langley  inquired,  in  a  conversational  tone. 

For  almost  a  minute,  Evans  and  Langley  looked  at  the  dirty 
old  man  who  had  been — and  with  luck  might  be  again — Pro- 
fessor Johanson.  He  looked  back  at  them  for  half  that  time; 
then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  looked  at  nothing.  Evans  turned  to 
Jones,  who  was  rubbing  his  wrists. 

"I  was  having  a  look  over  the  house,"  Jones  said.  He  spoke 
as  placidly  as  if  he  had  been  inspecting  a  suburban  offering  with 
intention  to  buy.  "I  found  Johanson,  locked  on  the  top  floor. 
I  was  careless  and  somebody  hit  me." 

"And — ?"  Langley  wanted  to  know. 

The  rest  was  vague.  Jones  had  come  to  when  they  were  about 
a  mile  from  the  little  house  in  Springer  Road.  He  had  been  lying 
on  the  floor  of  a  car,  trussed  up  and  bouncing  against  the  boards 
when  the  car  bounced.  He  had  thought  it  safer  not  to  indicate 
that  he  was  conscious,  and  had  tried  to  see  what  he  could  with- 
out moving.  He  saw  three  pairs  of  feet,  and  about  a  foot  of  each 
of  six  trouser  legs.  The  middle  ones  had  been  the  feet  and  legs 
of  Johanson.  The  man  at  the  right  had  worn  black  shoes  and 
brown  trousers  with  a  white  pin  stripe.  The  man  on  the  left  had 
worn  brown  shoes  and  blue  trousers — a  bad  blue.  There  had 
been  two  men  in  front,  one  driving.  When  they  reached  the 
house,  they  carried  him  in,  first  pulling  his  own  coat  over  his 
head.  They  had  taken  him  to  the  upstairs  room  and  tied  him  to 
the  floor  and  had  brought  Johanson  in  later — a  good  while  later. 
Jones  had  feigned  to  be  still  unconscious. 

It  had  already  been  growing  dark  then,  and  it  was — he 
guessed — an  hour  and  a  half  later  that  the  moon  came  up.  Dur- 
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ing  that  time  he  had  heard  voices  which  he  could  not  distinguish 
below. 

"Men's  voices?"  Evans  asked. 

They  had  been  men's  voices.  There  had  been  considerable 
walking  around.  Then  a  bell  had  rung — he  thought  a  telephone 
bell.  After  that  the  voices  had  been  louder  and  more  urgent, 
but  still  indistinguishable.  Then  two  men  had  come  upstairs. 
They  had  thrown  the  light  from  a  flashlight  in  Johanson's  face, 
but  Johanson  seemed  to  be  asleep.  Then  they  had  thrown  it  on 
Jones's  face,  and  he  had  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do  with  these?"  one  of  them  said.  "Kill 
them?" 

He  was  very  unemotional  about  it,  Jones  said.  He  didn't  seem 
to  care  either  way. 

The  other  man  hesitated  for  some  time,  keeping  the  beam  of 
his  flashlight — a  very  powerful  one,  evidently — on  Jones's  face. 
Jones  could  feel  the  light  through  his  closed  eyes. 

"No,"  the  other  said,  finally.  "What  is  the  use?  The  little 
one  has  not  seen  us;  the  other  will  not  remember.  It  is  true  he 
will  not  remember?" 

"He  won't  remember,"  the  first  man  said. 

"Then,"  the  other  said,  "we  will  not  bother.  Perhaps  their 
friends  will  come.  They  will  walk  on  the  porch,  no?" 

"I'm  not  so  damn  sure  they'll  walk  on  the  porch,"  the  first 
man  said. 

"My  friend,"  the  other  said,  "they  will  walk  on  the  porch. 
It  is  natural,  no?  They  will  take  care  of  things  for  us." 

The  other  man,  who  seemed  to  be  to  some  degree  a  subordi- 
nate, grumbled  a  little,  but  he  did  not  object  seriously  to  leav- 
ing them  alive.  He  said  that  they  were  making  things  fancy, 
but  he  said  it  half-heartedly.  They  went  out,  then,  and  the  last 
thing  Jones  heard  was  the  man  whose  English  was  a  little  odd, 
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saying,  "It  will  be  ironic,  no?"  The  other  man  made  a  reply 
to  that  which  Jones  could  not  distinguish. 

This  was  about  five  minutes  before  the  sirens  started.  So  far 
as  ht  could  tell  from  the  sounds,  the  sirens  did  not  disturb  the 
men  below;  they  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to 
them.  It  was  a  little  later  that  he  heard  the  car  start  up,  and  after 
that  he  heard  nothing  until  he  heard  Evans  and  Langley  talking 
outside.  Then,  since  he  could  use  neither  his  hands  nor  his  feet, 
and  since  he  was  gagged,  he  bumped  his  head  on  the  floor  in 
code,  hoping  that  there  would  be  enough  reverberation  in  the 
wooden  house  to  make  the  sound  carry. 

They  roused  Johanson,  then,  and  went  downstairs.  The  solid 
man  was  standing  inside  the  front  door,  with  an  automatic  in 
his  hand,  looking  out  at  the  slope  which  the  moon  had  white- 
washed. There  were  sounds  of  movement  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  the  momentary  flash  of  a  torch.  Witherspoon  came 
into  the  hall,  said,  "Hello,  Jones,  how'd  you  get  here?"  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  said  there  seemed  to  be  nobody 
in  the  house. 

"Also,"  he  said,  "the  telephone's  dead." 

They  went  out  through  the  windows  and  stood  in  front  of 
the  porch  and  looked  at  it.  At  a  word  from  Evans,  the  others 
moved  up  the  hillside  and  took  Johanson,  who  was  docile, 
with  them.  Evans  found'  a  good-size  stone,  backed  to  extreme 
tossing  range,  and  tossed  the  stone  onto  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

Evans  had  heard  much  louder  explosions  than  the  one  which 
seemed  to  lift  up  the  front  end  of  the  little  house.  He  saw  this 
with  one  eye,  hugging  the  ground  and  letting  debris  pass  over 
him.  Fire  followed  the  explosion;  fire  which  spread  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  Evans  ran  up  the  hill  to  join  the  others. 

"It  was  mined,  all  right,"  Jones  said,  calmly.  "Why?" 

He  had  them  there.  They  speculated  as  they  went  on  up  the 
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slope,  moving  as  rapidly  as  Johanson  could  be  got  to  move. 
Evans  held  his  theory  until  the  last;  until  they  were  in  the  car 
and  on  the  way. 

"The  whole  thing,"  he  pointed  out,  "could  have  been  a  trap. 
Possibly  Kleiner  spotted  you,  Witherspoon,  and " 

"No,"  Witherspoon  said.  "I  don't  think  so.  And,  anyway,  it 
was  the  girl  who  gave  the  place  and  the  time.  Not  Kleiner.  And 
the  girl  had  never  seen  me  before." 

"Unless,"  Langley  said,  "she  spotted  you  when  you  were  trail- 
ing her.  Then  she  might  have  told  the  others  later,  so  they  could 
set  a  booby  trap  for  us.  Knowing  we'd  investigate."  He  thought 
it  over.  "It  isn't  very  satisfactory,"  he  said.  "It's  such  a  noisy, 
gaudy  way  to  kill  people.  There  must  have  been  some  other 
reason." 

But  they  could  not  think  what  it  was;  all  the  way  back  to 
New  York  they  could  not  think  what  it  was. 

There  is  a  small  apartment  house  in  New  York,  which,  even 
when  renting  is  difficult,  always  has  a  "No  Vacancy"  sign  in 
front.  It  is  inconspicuous  and  a  little  beyond  the  good  area 
of  the  upper  East  Side.  The  doorman  is  inconspicuous  and  he  has 
never  been  known  to  blow  a  whistle  for  a  taxicab,  perhaps 
because  the  tenants  of  the  house  seem  never  to  have  any  trouble 
getting  taxicabs,  even  on  rainy  nights. 

Evans  and  Langley,  with  Jones,  took  Johanson  there.  He  went 
without  complaint,  and  apparently  without  curiosity.  Wither- 
spoon and  the  square  man  and  the  driver  of  the  car  went  off 
about  other  business,  leaving  the  four  outside  the  apartment 
house.  They  walked  across  the  lobby  and  got  into  a  self -operat- 
ing elevator  and  went  up  to  the  fifth  floor.  A  man  was  standing 
in  the  corridor,  apparently  waiting  for  the  elevator.  But  he  did 
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not  take  it.  He  nodded  to  Langley  and  Jones  and  was  intro- 
duced, briefly,  to  Evans. 

"He's  come  out  of  it,"  the  man  said.  "He's  not  talking.  This 
another  one?" 

He  nodded  toward  Johanson  with  the  question.  Langley 
shrugged  for  an  answer.  Then  he  said  they  could  treat  him  as 
if  he  were. 

"But  take  it  easy,"  he  said. 

"Don't  we  always?"  the  man  said.  "We  treat  them  like 
babies."  He  took  hold  of  Johanson's  arm.  "Come  on,  grandpa," 
he  said,  and  led  him  down  the  corridor. 

Langley  opened  a  door  about  halfway  down  the  corridor.  The 
room  was  bright  with  light,  and  the  thin  man  with  the  sharp 
face,  a  leg  heavily  bandaged,  lay  on  a  cot.  A  man  sat  in  a  straight 
chair  which  he  had  tilted  back  against  the  wall.  When  Langley 
came  in,  with  Evans  and  Jones  behind  him,  the  man  dropped  his 
chair  to  the  floor  and  stood  up. 

"O.  K.?"  Evans  said,  and  nodded  toward  the  man  on  the  cot. 

"O.  K.,"  the  guard  said.  "Not  talkative,  but  O.K.,  s'far  as  I 
can  tell." 

He  went  out  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Jones  sat  down 
on  the  chair  and  Evans  and  Langley  stood  looking  down  at  the 
man  on  the  bed.  He  looked  up  at  them,  and  there  was  fear  in  his 
eyes. 

"What's  your  name?"  Evans  asked  him,  abruptly. 

The  man  stared  at  him,  and  Evans  waited.  The  man's  eyes 
tried  to  defy,  and  failed. 

"Furman,"  he  said.  "Erich  Furman.  I  haven't  done  anything." 

"You  killed  Johanson,"  Evans  said.  "You  and  your  boss. 
What  name  is  he  using  now,  by  the  way?  Besides  Johanson's? 
Where  did  he  go?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  the  man  said.  He  was  afraid.  "I  don't  know." 

It  was  hard  to  question  him  with  so  little  to  go  on.  It  was  not 
easy  to  avoid  revealing  how  little  they  knew. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  said.  "Johanson  talked.  The  real  Johanson." 

He  watched  the  man's  eyes.  There  was  fear  in  them  still,  and 
now  uncertainty. 

"No,"  Furman  said.  "I  don't  believe  it." 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  you  believe,"  Evans  said.  "He  talked. 
Before  he  died.  You  knew  he  was  going  to  die,  didn't  you?  You 
knew  you  were  helping  kill  him?" 

"No,"  Furman  said.  "He  wouldn't  die.  It  wouldn't  hurt  him 
at  all.  What  was  the  point  in  it  if  he  died?" 

He  spoke  firmly,  but  he  was  afraid. 

"Whoever  told  you  that  lied  to  you,"  Evans  said.  "He  did 
die.  After  he  talked.  He  named  you,  Furman.  It's  all  down  in  a 
statement." 

Furman  did  not  answer. 

"We've  got  you,  Furman,"  he  said.  "You'll  go  to  the  chair, 
like  those  friends  of  yours  did.  You  remember — the  men  who 
came  over  last  summer,  with  their  false  papers,  and  pens  and 
pencils  full  of  thermite?  The  boys  in  the  rubber  boat — the 
Hitler  boys  we  rounded  up  so  easily.  The  ones  we  burned,  Fur- 
man— remember  them?  That's  what  we're  going " 

His  voice,  deliberately  rasping,  stopped  suddenly  and  he 
stared  at  Furman.  The  expression  of  fear  had  left  Furman's 
face,  as  if  it  had  been  wiped  away.  In  its  place  was  a  foolish, 
contented  grin.  And  his  eyes  were  blank. 

They  tried  several  things,  thereafter,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
He  did  not  respond  to  pain,  or  to  light,  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  their  voices.  Lying  in  front  of  them,  completely  at  their 
disposal,  Furman  had  nevertheless  gone  away. 
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They  gave  up,  after  a  while,  and  stood  looking  at  him.  Jones 
came  over  and  looked  at  him  too. 

"You  know,"  Jones  said,  after  he  had  looked  at  him  for  more 
than  a  minute,  "I  think  Mr.  Furman  has  gone  insane.  Quite 
literally."  He  looked  again,  more  carefully.  "If  he  hadn't  been 
all  right  a  few  minutes  ago,  I'd  say  he  had  dementia  praecox." 

Evans  said  nothing,  but  merely  stood  staring  down  at  Fur- 
man,  who  smiled  back  at  him  foolishly.  And  as  he  looked  at  this 
man  who  had  escaped,  his  own  bafflement  grew,  his  sense  of 
frustration  grew.  He  seemed  to  be  reading  over  and  over  a  sen- 
tence out  of  which  he  could  make  no  sense;  reading  it  over  and 
over  and  over.  He  tried  to  force  his  mind  to  understand  the 
sentence,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  fog  closed  around 
his  mind.  He  felt  that  he  could  make  himself  understand  the 
sentence  if  only  he  could  force  his  mind  through  the  fog.  But  he 
could  not. 

Abruptly  he  turned  away.  He  went  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  corridor  without  saying  anything,  and  the  other  two 
went  after  him.  The  guard  went  back  into  the  room  and  sat 
down  in  the  chair  after  looking  at  Furman  and  shaking  his  head. 
Furman  certainly  looked  funny,  but  it  wasn't  any  business  of 
his.  He  was  just  there  to  see  that  Furman  didn't  do  anything 
funny. 

Outside,  Evans  moved  like  a  man  in  a  daze  and  got  into  the 
waiting  taxicab  like  a  man  in  a  daze.  "When  the  cab  stopped 
in  front  of  the  Sioux  he  said  good  night  to  Langley  and  Jones 
as  if  from  a  great  distance.  Upstairs  in  his  room  he  lay  on  the 
bed  and  stared  up  at  the  ceiling.  He  lay  without  movement, 
merely  staring  up.  His  mind  went  around  in  circles,  inside  its 
shroud  of  fog.  It  went  around  and  around  and  around. 
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Chapter  6  ~\  Meeting  Dr.  Arnold  Smallgelt  in  Small- 
-LVA  gelt's  office  at  Dyckman  University, 
Johnny  Evans  was  conscious  of  a  just  perceptible  surprise.  He 
was  not  conscious  that  he  had  formed  a  mental  picture  of  Small- 
gelt, from  which  the  real  Smallgelt  differed,  but  apparently  he 
had.  He  had  not  expected  Smallgelt  to  be  a  little  under  average 
height,  and  considerably  over  average  weight — had  not  expected 
him  to  spread  so  comfortably  behind  his  desk,  nor  to  have  such 
blue  eyes  or  such  a  low,  rumbling  voice.  He  had  expected 
Smallgelt  to  be  the  reverse  of  these  things,  apparently.  So  he 
must  have  expected  him  to  be  tall  and  saturnine  and  probably 
to  have  glittering  black  eyes.  It  occurred  to  Evans,  as  he  walked 
into  Smallgelt's  office  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  beside  the  desk, 
to  which  Smallgelt  waved  him,  that  he  had  been  expecting  a 
stage  hypnotist. 

"Dr.  Kirk  sent  me  to  you,"  Evans  said,  after  he  had  repeated 
his  name.  Dr.  Smallgelt  nodded  and  wrote  Evans'  name  down 
on  a  memo  pad. 

"Always  write  people's  names  down,"  he  rumbled.  "Saves 
trying  to  remember.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ewans." 

"Evans,"  Evans  said. 

Dr.  Smallgelt  looked  at  what  he  had  written. 

"Says  Ewans  here,"  he  reported.  "Ought  to  know.  I  wrote  it." 

He  was  half  humorous.  He  drew  a  line  through  Ewans  and 
wrote  Evans,  and  although  there  was  little  apparent  difference 
between  the  two  words  as  he  wrote  them,  he  seemed  satisfied. 

"So  Kirk  sent  you?"  Smallgelt  said.  He  looked  at  Evans  with 
bright  blue  eyes  and  Evans  nodded.  Smallgelt  said  "Hmm." 

"Should  I  take  it  you  and  Kirk  are  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness?" Smallgelt  asked. 

"Say  allied  lines,"  Evans  said. 
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Smallgelt  repeated  Evans'  answer  and  chuckled  and  said  it  was 
very  good. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Evans?  What 
did  Kirk  think  I  could  do?  He's  a  good  man  himself,  you 
know." 

Evans  said  he  knew  Kirk  was  a  good  man.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, reflecting.  He  had  the  caution  of  his  trade. 

"I'm  trying  to  track  something  down,"  he  said.  "A  suspicion. 
Probably  a  ridiculous  suspicion.  Kirk  seemed  to  think  so.  He 
said  you'd  know." 

"All  right,"  Smallgelt  said.  "What's  the  suspicion?" 

"I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  forget  the  whole  thing  after  we 
talk,"  he  said.  "You  understand  that?" 

"All  right,"  Smallgelt  said.  "Get  on  with  it." 

Evans  said  he  understood  Smallgelt  knew  a  good  deal  about 
hypnotism.  Smallgelt  rumbled  at  him.  He  rumbled  that  he  knew 
the  literature.  He  rumbled  that  everybody  knew  the  literature. 

"I  don't,"  Evans  reminded  him.  "Do  you  hypnotize  people?" 

"I  have,"  Smallgelt  said.  "In  classroom  experiments.  With 
permission  of  the  subjects.  Do  you  want  me  to  hypnotize 
somebody?" 

Evans  shook  his  head,  smiling  as  he  was  evidently  expected 
to  smile. 

"I  want  to  know  what  hypnotism  is,"  he  said.  "In  general. 
And  what  its  limitations  are.  I  want  to  get  answers  to  one  or 
two  specific  points.  Right?" 

"I  can  give  you  a  theory  as  to  what  it  is,"  Smallgelt  said.  "I 
can  give  you  four  or  five  theories.  It  is  a  state  of  exaggerated 
suggestibility,  produced  by  artificial  means.  The  man  who  does 
the  hypnotizing  being  the  artificial  means,  or  providing  them. 
We  can  say  it  is  control  of  the  unconscious  mind  of  the  subject 
by  the  conscious  mind  of  the  operator.  It  is  a  form  of  somnam- 
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bulism,  although  hypnotism  is  not,  actually,  a  form  of  sleep.  Is 
that  what  you  want?" 

"It's  a  real  thing,  then?"  Evans  said.  "I  mean " 

Smallgelt  said  he  knew  what  Evans  meant.  He  spluttered  a 
little  as  he  rumbled.  He  said  God  protect  him  from  the  lay 
mind.  He  glared  at  Evans  and  said  he  supposed  Evans  thought 
a  hypnotist  was  somebody  with  a  glittering  eye  who  put  people 
to  sleep  and  stretched  them  between  chairs.  Or  made  them  stare 
at  a  bright  object  and  got  them  under  a  spell.  He  said  this  with 
great  indignation,  and  then  subsided. 

"It  isn't  black  magic,"  he  said,  in  a  quieter  voice.  "There  is 
no  secret  about  it,  although  there  is  some  scientific  uncertainty 
about  it,  and  disagreement  as  to  the  results  which  can  be  pro- 
duced. But  practically  any  person  can  hypnotize  a  good  sub- 
ject. I  can — you  could,  if  you  were  taught  how.  Understand?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "What  kind  of  people  make  good  sub- 
jects?" 

Not,  Smallgelt  told  him,  the  kind  he  probably  suspected.  Not 
people  easily  intimidated — not  "weak"  people,  and  certainly  not 
people  of  subnormal  intelligence.  Most  good  subjects  were,  on 
the  contrary,  of  above  normal  intelligence,  and  above  normal 
sensitivity.  Presumably,  they  were  in  general  people  above  the 
average  also  in  suggestibility. 

"This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  brains  can  be  very 
easily  sensitized  to  experiences,  so  that  they  photograph  them 
indelibly,"  he  said.  "This  would  be  true  either  in  the  case  of 
some  emotional  experience  or  through  hypnotism.  Probably 
hypnotism  itself  depends  on  emotion,  so  that  the  two  things  are 
psychologically  the  same.  Ferenczi,  who's  a  psychoanalyst,  says 
^suggestion  depends  on  transference,  and  transference  is  a  shift- 
ing of  libido.'  In  the  case  of  hypnotism,  transference  to  the 
operator.  Clear?" 
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"No,"  Evans  said,  "not  very.  What  can  you  do  with  a  subject 
under  hypnotism?" 

Practically  anything,  Smallgelt  told  him.  Make  him  believe 
in  things  which  weren't  there,  and  disbelieve  in  things  which 
were.  Persuade  him  he  saw  a  nonexistent  dog;  persuade  him  he 
was  himself  a  nonexistent  dog. 

"Also,  have  him  behave  to  all  appearances  normally,  carry  on 
a  perfectly  normal  conversation — play  bridge,  write  letters — 
and  enjoy  food  which  doesn't  exist.  Make  him  remember  things 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  remembering.  A  good  operator  can 
make  a  subject  behave  so  naturally  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detect  the  fact  that  he  is  under  hypnosis.  Erickson  did  it,  for 
example — very  interesting  experiment.  Every  time  you  asked  his 
subject  if  he  was  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  he  said  sure  he  was.  But 
people  who  came  into  the  room,  and  didn't  know  which  one  of 
several  persons  was  hypnotized,  couldn't  tell  the  man  under 
hypnosis  from  anybody  else.1 

"You  can  also  make  the  subject  forget  everything  that  hap- 
pened while  he  was  hypnotized  and  even  forget  he  has  ever  been 
hypnotized,  so  that  when  he  is  in  a  normal  state  he  will  deny 
flatly  that  he  has  ever  been  hypnotized.  You  can  implant  a  post- 
hypnotic suggestion — make  him  do  hours  afterward,  when  he  is 
perfectly  normal,  some  entirely  unrelated  thing — like  asking 
you  what  your  name  is,  even  though  he  knows  it  all  the  time." 

"But  you  couldn't  make  him  commit  a  crime,  could  you?" 
Evans  said. 

The  big  psychologist  looked  at  Evans  narrowly  and  then 
looked  enlightened. 

"That's  the  way  the  ground  lies,  eh?"  he  said. 

"It  could,"  Evans  told  him. 

1  See  "An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Hypnotic  Subject's  Apparent  Ability 
to  Become  Unaware  of  Stimuli"  (Experiment  No.  II),  by  Dr.  Milton  H.  Erickson. 
The  Journal  of  General  Psychology,  1944. 
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"I  can't  give  a  yes-or-no  answer  on  that,"  Smallgelt  said. 
"Most  students  of  hypnotism  believe  that  no  subject  will  per- 
form under  hypnotism  any  act  which  he  would  not  perform 
in  his  normal  state — any  act,  that  is,  which  would  violate  his 
moral  convictions.  They've  performed  experiments  which  seem 
to  prove  their  point.  Schilder  and  Kauders  decided  that  a  person 
under  hypnosis  would  perform  only  such  crimes  as  corresponded 
with  a  previously  existing  inclination  on  his  part>  and  Hollander 
says  flatly  that  criminal  suggestions  would  be  accepted  only  by 
criminal  minds.  P.  C.  Young  conducted  experiments  and  came 
out  with  much  the  same  beliefs. 

"But  there  are  a  few  who  don't  agree,  and  they  conduct  their 
own  experiments,  which  seem  to  prove  their  point.  They  get 
subjects  to  grab  revolvers  and  shoot  their  friends.  Of  course, 
they  load  the  revolvers  with  blanks,  but  the  subject  isn't  sup- 
posed to  know  that.  The  answer  given  to  that  is  that  the  sub- 
jects do  know  it,  either  through  hyper-perception — which  peo- 
ple under  hypnosis  sometimes  seem  to  have — or  by  picking  it  up 
from  the  operator.  So  far  nobody  has  tried  it  with  a  gun  loaded 
with  real  bullets,  which  would  be  pretty  conclusive." 

Evans  said  he  could  see  it  might  be. 

"Too  damn  conclusive,"  Smallgelt  rumbled  at  him.  "Carrying 
a  good  thing  too  far.  No  doubt  about  it.  Wells  has  made  some 
interesting  experiments  recently.  He  got  one  subject  to  steal  a 
dollar  from  him — and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  subject  thought 
he  was  stealing  it.  Anyway,  he  went  out  and  spent  it  and  Wells 
had  to  rehypnotize  him  and  remove  the  amnesia  he  had  set  up 
in  the  first  trance  in  order  to  get  his  money  back.2  Of  course, 
Wells  had  told  the  subject  in  advance  that  he  would  try  to  get 
him  to  do  a  criminal  act  while  under  hypnosis,  which  might 

2  See  "Experiments  in  the  Hypnotic  Production  of  Crime,"  by  Wesley  Raymond 
"Wells.   The  Journal  of  Psychology,   1941. 
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be  regarded  as  assuring  him  that  it  was  only  an  experiment — 
sort  of  not  for  keeps,  if  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"So  the  answer  is  maybe  yes,  maybe  no,"  Evans  said.  "What 
do  you  think?" 

"Personally,"  Smallgelt  said,  "I  doubt  whether  you  could  get 
a  subject  to  do  anything  he  really  thought  wrong." 

"Suppose  you  hypnotized  an  airplane  pilot,"  Evans  said. 
"Could  you  get  him  to  go  out  and  bomb  his  own  side — say  one 
of  his  own  ships." 

"No,"  Smallgelt  said,  "it's  my  opinion  you  couldn't.  Unless, 
of  course,  you  could  make  him  believe  that  it  was  really  the 
enemy's  ship.  You  might  work  it  that  way  somehow — or  make 
him  believe  his  bomb  was  really  a  dummy  and  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  test.  But  I  doubt  whether  you  could  get  anybody 
to  bomb  his  own  ship  if  he  knew  it  was  his  own  ship  and  that 
the  bomb  was  real."  He  paused.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  very  greatly 
doubt  it." 

So,  Evans  said,  had  Kirk. 

"Does  it  spoil  your  theory?"  Smallgelt  asked. 

Evans  said  it  didn't  help  his  theory.  He  asked  another  ques- 
tion. 

"Can  you  hypnotize  a  person  against  his  will?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  mean  if  he  resists,  no,"  Smallgelt  said.  "Without  his 
cooperation  you  haven't  got  a  chance." 

"There  aren't  any  doubts  about  that?"  Evans  persisted. 

"No,"  Smallgelt  said.  "The  subject  has  got  to  cooperate.  I 
could  hypnotize  you — if  you  happen  to  be  a  good  subject — only 
if  you  agree  to  let  me  try  it,  and  give  at  the  least  passive  assist- 
ance. Otherwise,  no.  Does  that  spoil  your  theory?" 

Evans  thought  a  moment.  Then  he  nodded.  Because  if  Com- 
mander White,  the  sub  skipper — if  any  of  the  others  stricken 
by  this  strange  epidemic  treason — had  cooperated  with  men  who 
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were  trying  to  hypnotize  them,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
hypnotize  them.  In  the  positions  they  held,  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  hypnotism,  presumably  by  an  enemy  operator,  would  be 
in  itself  treason.  If  Smallgelt  was  right,  he  had  spoiled  the  theory. 
Evans  would  have  to  go  back  and  start  over.  He  was  almost  in- 
different when  he  asked  the  next  question. 

"You  said  if  I  were  a  good  subject,"  he  said.  "Can  you  tell?" 

"By  looking  at  you?"  Smallgelt  said.  "Certainly  not.  I'd  have 
to  try  it  out.  Shall  I?" 

Evans  smiled  slightly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Of  course,"  Smallgelt  said,  "there  are  a  few  technics  for 
finding  out,  short  of  actually  trying  it.  There's  a  sway  test,  for 
example — you  stand  a  person  up  with  his  heels  together  and  his 
eyes  closed  and  tell  him  over  and  over  he's  falling  forward. 
Good  potential  subjects  begin  to  sway  perceptibly;  bad  subjects 
don't  sway  much,  or  don't  sway  at  all.  You'll  find  that  about 
one  out  of " 

But  Evans  interrupted  him.  He  stood  up  suddenly  and  looked 
down  at  Smallgelt  and  his  voice  was  rather  excited. 

"Could  you  have  a  recording  made  of  that?"  he  asked.  "Play 
it  off  on  a  phonograph — would  that  work?" 

"Certainly,"  Smallgelt  said.  "Why  not?  You  can  hypnotize  a 
good  subject  by  playing  a  recording  to  him — at  any  rate,  if  he's 
been  hypnotized  by  you  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  friend  of 
mine  made  a  sway  recording." 

But  Evans  wasn't  listening.  He  was  staring  at  Smallgelt  and 
not  seeing  him. 

"So  that's  it!"  Evans  said.  "So  that  was  it!" 

He  was  back  in  his  surroundings  in  a  moment,  but  there  was 
still  excitement  in  his  voice.  He  thanked  Smallgelt,  and  he  was 
hurried,  as  if  it  were  urgently  necessary  for  him  to  get  away. 
He  said  Smallgelt  had  helped  him  a  lot,  and  shook  his  hand 
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hard.  Smallgelt  looked  a  little  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then, 

although  Evans  hardly  noticed  it,  his  eyes  narrowed  slightly  and 

the  puzzlement  left  them. 

"I  gather,"  Smallgelt  said,  "that  in  some  way  the  sway  test 

helps  your  theory?" 

"It  does  at  that,"  Evans  said.  "It  does  at  that,  Doctor." 
Evans   went,   then,    quickly.   Smallgelt   stared   at   the   door 

through  which  Evans  had  gone,  and  now  his  eyes  narrowed  even 

more.  He  reached  over,  still  staring  at  the  door,  and  pulled  a 

telephone  to  him  and  began  to  dial. 


Phil  Langley  looked  at  John  Evans,  who  stood  by  the  window 
and  stared  out  of  it,  now  that  his  story  was  told  and  his  theory 
advanced. 

"Personally,"  Langley  said,  "I  don't  believe  it  for  a  minute. 
It's  the  damnedest,  most  preposterous  thing  I  ever  heard." 

Evans  returned  from  the  window. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Give  me  an  alternative.  You  don't  know 
Maddy.  I'll  give  you  that.  You  know  the  kind  of  men  who  run 
your  Navy.  What  do  you  think  about  "White?  Do  you  think  he 
just  ratted?  Do  you  think  they're  apt  to  rat?" 

Langley  said  that  Evans  knew  damn  well  he  didn't  think  that. 

"All  right,"  Evans  said.  "I  don't  think  Maddy  ratted.  I  don't 
think  she  could  rat — I  don't  think  it's  in  her." 

Langley  started  to  speak,  but  Evans  did  not  wait  for  him. 

"Suppose  we're  both  wrong,"  he  said.  "You  about  men  like 
White,  I  about  Madeleine  Sawyers.  Let's  leave  the  personal  ele- 
ment out  of  it — not  that  we  ever  can  in  our  business.  But  let's 
try.  You'll  admit  there's  been  what  you  could  call  an  epidemic 
of  this  sort  of  thing?  In  your  country,  in  my  country?  That, 
unless  we  find  an  alternative,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  British  are,  all  at  once,  going  to  pot — in,  we  both 
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think,  an  entirely  uncharacteristic  fashion?  That  we  have  reason, 
because  of  Enright  College,  and  the  house  in  Bedford  Plains^- 
and  the  attempt  to  kill  me — to  think  that  something  is  going 
on?  All  right — if  it  isn't  hypnotism,  on  some  new  scale,  what 
is  it?" 

"All  right,"  Langley  said.  "Suppose  I  don't  know.  I  still  can't 
take  hypnotism.  It's — it's  fantasy.  It's  like  something  out  of 
Wells." 

So,  Evans  pointed  out,  was  a  good  deal  of  modern  war.  But  he 
wouldn't  stress  that  point.  He'd  admit  that  it  sounded  fantastic. 
He  would  admit  that  it  was  improbable. 

"And,"  he  said,  and  smiled  a  little  as  he  paraphrased,  "when 
everything  else  is  impossible,  the  improbable  must  be  true.  And 
— when  we  have  one  possibility,  and  can't  think  of  any  alterna- 
tives, we  have  to  check  the  possibility.  You'll  agree  to  that?" 

"Hell,  yes,"  Langley  said.  "Check — of  course  we'll  check." 

He  picked  up  the  telephone  and  dialed  an  extension.  He  said, 
"Look,  Red,  how's  to  come  down?  We  want  you."  He  said, 
"Swell,  Red."  He  turned  back  to  Evans. 

"We  can  go  over  Red  Kirk  again,"  he  said.  "What  he  doesn't 
know  he  can  find  out." 

Not,  Evans  hoped,  by  sending  him  back  to  Dr.  Arnold  Small- 
gelt.  Langley  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Because,"  Evans  said,  "he's  committed  himself.  And — be- 
cause he  isn't — how  would  you  say  it?" 

"Pukka  sahib?"  Langley  said,  and  grinned.  "Not  quite  out  of 
the  top  drawer." 

"Not  one  of  the  boys,"  Evans  said.  "Not  on  our  team.  I'll 
have  to  tell  too  much — you  know  that." 

Langley  said  he  did  know  it.  He  said  he  supposed  Smallgelt 
was  all  right,  else  Kirk  would  not  have  recommended  him.  But 
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being  all  right  as  an  outside  authority  was  one  thing;  being 
in  the  business  was  another.  Kirk  was  in  the  business. 

Kirk  proved  it  by  coming  in  and  saying,  mildly,  "Hello." 
He  said,  to  Evans,  "Find  Smallgelt  all  right?  He  straighten 
everything  out?" 

"No,"  Langley  said,  "he  didn't  straighten  everything  out, 
Red.  He  put  a  bee  in  Johnny's  bonnet.  Johnny  thinks  the 
Krauts  are  hypnotizing  our  best  people  and  getting  them  to  tell 
all — to  blow  up  our  ships — to  lead  our  men  into  traps — to  do 
God  knows  what  all." 

Kirk  looked  at  Evans  inquiringly. 

"Phil  exaggerates,"  he  said.  "A  very  exaggerating  man.  Do 
you  think  that?" 

"I  wouldn't  have  phrased  it  that  way,"  Evans  said.  "I  think 
it's  a  possibility." 

"All  right,"  Dr.  Kirk  said.  "Perhaps  anything's  a  possibility. 
I  represent  the  open  mind  of  science.  Why  do  you  think  that?" 

Because,  Evans  told  him,  it  fitted — or  would  if  they  could 
get  over  a  couple  of  hurdles.  One  was  the  possibility  of  getting 
somebody  to  commit  a  crime — something  which  would  seem 
a  crime  to  him — while  hypnotized. 

"Smallgelt  doesn't  think  that's  possible,"  Evans  said.  "He  ad- 
mits some  authorities  do  think  it's  possible.  That's  right,  isn't  it?" 

"Some  men  argue  it's  possible,"  Kirk  said.  "I  don't  know.  I 
told  you  I'm  not  an  expert." 

"Could  you,"  Langley  wanted  to  know,  "get  to  be  an  ex- 
pert?" 

Kirk  walked  across  the  room,  chose  the  most  comfortable  un- 
occupied chair,  and  sat  down  in  it.  He  regarded  the  two  for 
several  seconds  before  he  answered. 

"I  could  read  the  literature,"  he  said.  "Probably  ought  to 
anyway.  It  wouldn't  make  me  an  expert.  It  would  merely  make 
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me  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  experts."  He  looked  at  them, 
and  his  expression  grew  colder.  "I'm  not  going  to  go  around 
hypnotizing  people,  if  that's  what  you  want,"  he  said.  "I'd  look 
damn  silly." 

It  wasn't  what  they  wanted,  Evans  said.  They  wanted  re- 
search, by  a  qualified  man.  They  wanted  to  find  out  whether  a 
person  would  do  what  he  thought  wrong  while  hypnotized. 
They  wanted  to  find  out  if  a  person  could  be  hypnotized  with- 
out his  consent. 

As  to  the  last,  Kirk  told  Evans,  he  didn't  need  to  be  an  ex- 
pert. The  evidence  that  no  one  could  be  hypnotized  against  his 
will  was  overwhelming. 

"All  right,"  Evans  said.  "Somebody's  doing  it,  just  the  same. 
Somebody's  invented  something  new.  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
or  who's  invented  it.  I  don't  know  whether  he  works  here  or  in 
Britain,  or  whether  it's  one  man  or  a  dozen  men — I'd  think  a 
dozen  men,  or  more,  with  one  man  directing.  We'll  find  that 
out — find  out  the  who.  You  find  out  the  how." 

"There  isn't  any  'how,' "  Kirk  said.  "I  don't  think  anybody's 
doing  it." 

"Neither  does  Langley,"  Evans  agreed.  "Neither  does  any- 
body in  the  world — except  me.  I  think  somebody  hypnotized 
Maddy  Sawyers  and  made  her  a  messenger  for  the  Nazis.  I  don't 
think  she  was  a  messenger  of  her  own  free  will.  I  don't  think 
she  was  hypnotized  of  her  own  free  will.  I  think  she's  an  im- 
pressionable kid  that  somebody's  got  to  in  some  way  we  don't 
understand.  I  want  you  to  find  out  the  way." 

Kirk  put  his  fingers  together  in  an  arch  and  looked  at  his 
fingers.  The  wrinkles  in  his  brown  face  were  very  numerous. 
He  made  his  fingers  into  a  tent  and  observed  the  result. 

"I  can  try,"  he  said.  "A  man  can  always  try,  they  say.  What 
have  you  got  to  go  on?" 
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A  few  weeks  ago,  Evans  told  him,  somebody  tricked  Made- 
leine Sawyers  into  undergoing  a  test — something  called  the  sway 
test.  Did  Kirk  know  it?  Kirk  nodded.  Evans  told  how  it  had 
been  done — how  somebody,  anonymously,  had  sent  the  girl  a 
record  of  the  sway  test,  being  reasonably  certain  that  curiosity 
would  cause  her  to  play  the  record.  Somebody,  through  a  win- 
dow, had  watched  the  results. 

"Knowing,  I  suppose,  that  she  would  stand  in  front  of  the 
window  while  she  listened?"  Langley  said.  "Knowing  she  would 
not  just  listen,  but  go  through  the  performance  requested?" 

Hoping  for  that,  Evans  said.  Because  the  girl's  phonograph 
was  near  the  window;  because  there  was  a  clear  space  there  to 
stand,  as  anyone  who  could  look  into  the  window  from,  say, 
across  the  air  shaft  would  have  discovered;  because  it  would 
be  against  human  nature  not  to  try  the  experiment. 

"Does  she  know  whether  she  swayed  or  not?"  Kirk  asked. 

"She  thinks  she  didn't,"  Evans  told  him.  "I  think  she 
wouldn't  know.  What  do  you  think?" 

Kirk  regarded  his  fingers.  He  said  he  thought  it  very  likely 
that  she  wouldn't  know. 

Very  well,  Evans  said.  Suppose  they  went  on  from  that.  Sup- 
pose the  test  proved  her  a  good  subject.  Suppose  there  were 
some  way  of  hypnotizing  her  without  her  cooperation.  Suppose 
she  had  been  hypnotized  in  London.  Or  New  York. 

"In  both,  probably,"  Kirk  said.  "A  number  of  times  in  Lon- 
don. Given  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion  that  she  could  be  hypno- 
tized by  some  man  in  New  York.  Hypnotized  here  by  the  man 
she  was  sent  to,  brought  out  of  it  after  she  was  given  a  post- 
hypnotic suggestion  to  look  up  Kleiner  in  the  bar  and  then 
hypnotized  again,  told  to  give  her  message,  brought  out  of  it 
again.  Remembering  none  of  this,  you  understand." 

Langley  shook  his  head  and  even  Evans  looked  doubtful.  It 
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wasn't,  Langley  said,  a  case  of  hypnotism  at  the  bar,  with 
Kleiner.  Because  Witherspoon  was  there. 

"For  God's  sake,"  he  said,  "you  mean  to  say  that  Kleiner 
could  have  gone  through  all  the  hocus-pocus  right  there,  with- 
out Withy  noticing  anything?" 

Kirk  regarded  his  fingers  for  some  time,  and  then  looked  over 
them. 

"There  wouldn't  have  had  to  be  any  hocus-pocus,"  he  said, 
mildly.  "If  she  were  a  very  good  subject,  very  well  trained,  she 
might  have  gone  to  sleep  merely  if  Kleiner  had  said  some  ordi- 
nary phrase.  Like  'It's  a  nice  day'  or  'Excuse  me,  your  slip's 
showing.'  Anything.  She  might  have  come  out  of  it  when  he 
said  something  else — some  set  phrase.  Incidentally,  you  realize 
that  'going  to  sleep'  is  used  very  loosely.  She  wouldn't  have  gone 
to  sleep,  necessarily.  She  might  not  have  shown  any  appreciable 
change." 

Langley  looked  at  Kirk  doubtfully. 

"Look,  Red,"  he  said.  "You  said  you  weren't  an  expert. 
Where  do  you  get  all  this  stuff?  Out  of  your  head?" 

"Out  of  the  literature,"  Kirk  said.  I  read  some  of  it  last 
night.  Very  interesting,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

They  both  looked  at  him. 

"Doctor,"  Evans  said,  and  he  spoke  slowly,  "did  you  get  this 
idea  too?" 

Kirk  smiled  at  him.  There  were  wrinkles  of  smiling  all  over 
his  brown  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  did  occur  to  me.  And  I  like  to  look  into 
things." 

He  was  grave  again  in  a  moment. 

"However,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  find  any  authority  who  argued 
that  a  person  could  be  hypnotized — for  the  first  time,  mind  you 
— originally — without  his  cooperation.  I'd  say  that  if  anybody's 
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doing  that,  he's  doing  something  pretty  new.  From  the  litera- 
ture, of  course — don't  forget,  I'm  not  a  pro."  He  regarded  his 
fingers.  "Never  hypnotized  anybody  in  my  life,"  he  said.  He 
regarded  his  fingers  further.  "Might  be  sort  of  interesting  to 
try,"  he  added.  He  looked  at  Langley  with  intentness  and 
Langley  said,  "Hey,  Red!" 

For  a  long  moment,  nobody  said  anything.  But  there  was 
something  in  Evans'  quiet  which  made  both  of  them  look  at 
him. 

"If  you  were  to  try  it  on  Maddy,"  he  said,  "could  you  get  her 
to  remember  things  she  had  forgotten?  Smallgelt  said  something 
about  a  man  remembering  in  one  trance  what  he  had  done  in 
another,  and  not  in  between." 

Kirk  shook  his  head.  He  said  he  didn't  think  so. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "whoever  hypnotized  her  before — assum- 
ing somebody  did — could  plant  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any- 
body else's  hypnotizing  her.  With  post-hypnotic  suggestion.  At 
least,  I  gather  that's  true.  Establish  a  road  block,  as  it  were."  He 
made  his  fingers  into  a  steeple.  "I  should  think  anybody  who 
hypnotized  her  for  these  purposes — for  devious  purposes — 
would  take  care  of  that,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  we  could  try.  Or 
— we  could  get  a  professional  to  try.  Smallgelt." 

Evans  shook  his  head.  Not  Smallgelt,  he  said.  Somebody  in  the 
business. 

"Are  there  any  hypnotists  in  the  FBI,  Phil?"  Kirk  inquired 
blandly.  "We've  got  so  many  things." 

Langley  shook  his  head.  His  face  was  puzzled  and  doubtful 
and  his  manner  indicated  that  he  didn't  believe  any  of  this.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  FBI  running  to  hypnotists. 

Evans  was  stubborn.  "I  want  to  keep  this  in  the  family,"  he 
said.  "For  several  reasons,  including  the  obvious  ones.  Can  you 
try,  Kirk?" 
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Kirk  shrugged.  He  said  anybody  could  try.  He  said  he 
couldn't  guarantee  anything.  He  sounded  doubtful,  and  his 
doubt  was  conveyed  to  Evans.  Evans  had  a  thought  which 
worried  him. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "If  you  got  her  under,  could  you  get  her 
out  again?" 

Kirk  smiled.  He  said  probably. 

"If  I  didn't,"  he  said,  "she'd  probably  come  out  of  it  in  a  few 
days  anyway.  It — wears  off.  Anyway,  that's  what  I  gather.  I — " 

He  broke  off,  suddenly.  He  thought  to  himself  and  nodded  to 
himself. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said.  "I  know  a  man  I  think  we  can 
trust.  I  can  vouch  for  him.  More  than  I  can  for  Smallgelt.  Al- 
though, so  far  as  I  know,  Smallgelt's  all  right — a  great  theorist. 
This  man  isn't  much  on  theory.  Some  people  might  call  him  a 
quack — I  don't  know.  But  from  all  I've  heard,  he's  good.  And 
he's  reliable,  quack  or  not.  And  he's  hypnotized  a  lot  of  people." 
He  paused  again  and  looked  at  them  and  smiled.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,"  he  said,  "I  think  he  used  to  be  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
A  long  time  ago.  Although  he'll  never  admit  it." 

Madeleine  Sawyers  went  into  her  room  in  the  King  Arthur 
and  threw  packages  on  the  bed.  It  was  wonderful  to  shop  in 
New  York.  The  salesgirls  looked  at  you  and  shook  their  heads 
and  said  there  was  nothing;  that  it  was  dreadful,  but  there  was 
nothing.  They  pushed  back  from  their  foreheads  hair  which 
had  not  appreciably  fallen  over  their  foreheads  and  looked  at 
you  with  anguished  eyes  and  said  there  was  nothing,  but  noth- 
ing. They  said  it  was  the  war.  Then  they  went  away  and 
brought  out  quite  beautiful  things;  things  that  would  have 
made  London  women  know  they  were  asleep  and  dreaming; 
lovely,  fantastic  things  out  of  the  past.  They  did  not  want 
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clothing  stamps  for  the  things,  although  they  wanted,  ordi- 
narily, a  good  deal  of  money. 

Madeleine  opened  packages  and  beamed  at  their  contents  and 
laid  things  out  on  the  bed  and  stroked  them  with  her  hands. 
There  was  a  lovely,  fragile  nightgown  and  she  thought  of  John 
Evans  and  turned  her  thoughts  away;  there  was  a  slim  black 
dress,  cut  square  in  front  and  foaming  out  below  the  knees, 
and  there  were  other  things — more  prosaic  things  which  never- 
theless were  things  to  beam  on.  There  was  a  girdle,  and  the 
salesgirl  had  sighed  over  the  girdle  and  it  had  reminded  her 
there  was  a  war  on.  And  there  had  been,  certainly,  girdles  in 
the  past — but  it  was  a  past  in  which  Madeleine  was  not  wearing 
girdles,  even  such  tiny,  impertinent  girdles  as  this  one — which 
had  stretched  more  ways.  But  this  one  did  stretch;  there  was 
something  in  it  that  acted  like  rubber,  although  probably  it  was 
not  rubber.  And  there  were  stockings  which  were  almost  like 
stockings  Madeleine  could  remember,  somewhere  in  her  dreams. 

Madeleine  stroked  the  things  she  had  bought  and  began  pull- 
ing off  her  clothes,  because  she  had  to  try  the  black  dress  on — 
really  try  it  on — and  look  at  herself  in  the  long  mirror  in  the 
door  of  the  bathroom.  When  she  had  undressed,  she  went  into 
the  bathroom  and  stood  under  the  shower,  and  remembered 
that  she  did  not  have  to  remember  anything  about  hot  water 
and  that  she  did  not  have  to  think  about  replacing  the  soap. 
It  was  a  fine  feeling.  She  came  out,  drying  herself,  and  stepped 
into  high-heeled  slippers — and  wished  that  she  could  have  got 
new  slippers,  too,  but  they  did  require  ration  stamps. 

Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  she  stopped  with  the  towel  still 
over  her  shoulders  and  for  a  moment  she  stood  quite  still.  She 
shook  her  head,  slowly,  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way,  because  all  at 
once  she  felt  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  She  could  not, 
for  the  moment,  think  what  had  gone  wrong.  It  was  as  if  a 
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memory  of  something  unpleasant  had  welled  up,  through  the 
pleasant  moment;  it  was  as  if  it  had  suddenly  grown  dark  on  a 
sunny  day,  when  there  was  no  cloud  to  explain  darkness. 

She  stood  and  seemed  to  be  puzzled,  and  the  mirror  reflected 
her — tall  and  slender  and,  standing  there  as  she  stood,  young  and 
very  lovely.  But  her  deep  brown  eyes  had  an  odd,  questioning 
expression  in  them,  and  her  brows  drew  together  so  that  there 
was  a  line  between  them.  She  shook  her  head  again  and  then 
walked  over  to  the  dresser  where  she  had  laid  her  watch  when  she 
went  to  bathe.  It  showed  a  quarter  of  five. 

She  shook  her  head  again,  still  in  a  puzzled  way,  and  then,  as 
if  she  had  decided  something,  she  quickly  began  to  dress.  She 
pulled  on  one  of  the  pairs  of  new  stockings,  but  she  did  not  put 
on  the  black  dress.  Instead,  she  put  on  again  the  gray-blue  suit 
of  light  wool  she  had  taken  off.  She  made  up  quickly.  She  left 
the  new  things  she  had  bought  on  the  bed.  When  she  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it,  she  looked  back  at  the  room  a  little 
wistfully,  and  again  with  puzzlement  in  her  eyes.  It  was  as  if 
she  could  not  remember  why  she  was  leaving  it. 

But  she  moved  with  evident  purpose  down  the  hall  and  as 
she  waited  for  the  elevator  she  looked  at  her  watch  and  seemed 
restless  and  hurried.  When  the  elevator  had  taken  her  to  the 
ground  floor,  she  did  not  look  around  any  longer  in  uncertainty. 
She  went  out  of  the  hotel  and  in  the  street  she  turned  left.  She 
walked  along  the  block  and  across  Fifth  Avenue  and,  about 
halfway  down  the  next  block,  she  began  looking  at  house  num- 
bers and  at  the  signs  over  stores  and  restaurants.  She  looked  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  and  the  place  she  apparently  wanted  was 
across  the  street,  because  she  crossed  diagonally  to  it.  Then,  out- 
side a  restaurant  called  Arnold's  she  hesitated  again,  although 
only  for  a  moment.  She  shook  her  head  again  in  the  same  puz- 
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zled  gesture,  but  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in  and  sat  on 
a  stool  at  the  bar. 

It  was  a  bar  like  hundreds  of  other  bars  in  side  streets  between 
Fifth  and  Madison;  it  was  like  a  bar  in  Fifty-fourth  Street,  be- 
yond Madison,  and  another  in  Sixty-first  Street — but  it  was  like 
any  one  of  a  hundred  bars,  in  a  small  restaurant,  which  would 
serve  French  food  which  was  a  little  like  Italian  food,  in  the 
cross  streets  of  New  York. 

The  bartender  came  up  to  Madeleine  and  put  his  hands  on 
the  bar  and  leaned  toward  her  and  said,  "Yes,  Miss?" 

"A  daiquiri,"  Madeleine  said.  "Not  too  sweet." 

The  bartender  mixed  the  daiquiri  and  put  it  in  front  of  the 
girl  and  she  looked  at  it  and  did  not  immediately  pick  it  up. 
After  a  moment  she  picked  it  up  and  began  to  sip  it,  but  she 
kept  glancing  at  the  door,  in  a  puzzled  way.  She  had  finished 
the  cocktail  and  the  bartender  was  coming  back  toward  her 
when  the  door  opened.  Madeleine  looked  at  the  man  who  was 
coming  in  and  the  expression  in  her  eyes  changed  quickly.  It 
was  an  odd  change — there  seemed  to  be  anger  in  her  eyes,  and 
at  the  same  time  something  like  fear.  She  ordered  another  cock- 
tail and  the  man  sat  down  on  the  stool  next  to  her.  After  the 
bartender  had  brought  Madeleine  another  daiquiri,  the  man 
ordered  scotch  and  soda,  stipulating  White  Horse.  After  the 
bartender  had  given  him  the  scotch  and  moved  on  up  the  bar, 
the  man  spoke. 

"Good  afternoon,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "It's  a  nice  day."  He 
looked  at  the  girl  carefully.  "It's  a  nice  day,"  he  repeated,  his 
voice  quiet  and  casual.  He  looked  at  her  again,  and  seemed 
satisfied. 

"You  have  no  message  for  me,  Madeleine,"  he  said.  "Have 
you?" 

"No,"  the  girl  said. 
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"Of  course  not,"  he  said.  "But  I  want  you  to  listen  very  care- 
fully, my  dear.  Will  you  listen  very  carefully  to  what  I  am 
saying?  You  must  listen  very  carefully." 

He  repeated  himself,  but  patiently,  and  not  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  repeating  himself.  Each  of  his  repetitions  seemed  thought- 
ful, deliberate. 

"Do  you  entirely  understand  me,  Madeleine?"  the  man  said. 
"You  must  entirely  understand  me." 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said.  "I  understand  you." 

"You  realize  that  the  man  we  both  know  about  is  an  enemy, 
don't  you,  Madeleine,"  the  man  said,  in  a  tone  which  was  not 
really  questioning.  "You  must  realize  that,  my  dear.  Later  you 
will  act  as  if  you  did  not  realize  this,  and  you  will  not  let  him 
know  you  know  the  truth.  Do  you  clearly  understand  what  I 
am  saying,  my  dear?" 

His  voice  was  soft,  gentle,  almost  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a 
child.  The  bartender  looked  at  them  and  thought  the  man  was 
pretty  old  for  a  babe  like  that,  but  he  thought  this  without 
surprise.  They  often  were. 

"He  is  really  working  against  your  country,  my  dear,"  the 
man  said.  "You  must  never  forget  that.  He  is  trying  to  tear 
down  all  that  you  are  trying  to  do.  He  is  dangerous.  He  is 
dangerous,  Madeleine,  to  your  country — to  all  of  us.  Do  you 
understand  that?" 

"Yes,"  Madeleine  said.  Her  voice  was  even,  oddly  unac- 
cented. The  man  looked  at  her,  and  for  just  a  moment  his  eyes 
narrowed.  But  what  he  saw  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 

""We  are  going  to  discuss  it  with  him,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "It 
is  possible  that  he  is  merely  mistaken,  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand what  he  is  really  doing.  We  are  his  friends,  my  dear,  even 
though  he  is  dangerous.  He  is  dangerous  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
others,  my  dear.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  is  going,  it  will  be  very  bad 
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for  him.  I  want  you  to  remember  that.  It  will  be  very  bad  for 
him.  We  are  willing  to  give  him  another  chance,  my  dear,  and 
that  is  what  you  will  help  us  do.  You  understand,  my  dear.  He 
is  against  your  country,  he  is  dangerous.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  do  him  any  harm  if  we  can  avoid  it.  We  are  going  to  reason 
with  him  and  give  him  another  chance.  You  must  remember 
that,  my  dear.  Do  you  understand  very  clearly,  now?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said.  "He  is  dangerous.  To  the  country,  to 
himself.  You  are  going  to  give  him  a  chance  to  help." 

The  man  nodded,  as  if  he  were  very  pleased  with  her.  He 
went  on  talking. 

The  old  bird  had  a  lot  to  say,  the  bartender  thought,  polish- 
ing a  glass  abstractedly,  staring  over  it  at  nothing,  not  appearing 
to  listen.  He  certainly  talked  her  ear  off.  Sounded  like  a  dull 
talker,  too,  with  that  low,  kind  of  ordinary  voice.  It  would  have 
put  him  to  sleep  to  have  the  old  codger  droning  away  at  him 
like  that,  particularly  if  he  were  a  girl,  and  a  looker.  But  the 
girl  seemed  interested  enough. 

Both  their  glasses  were  empty,  the  bartender  noticed,  and  it 
was  about  time  to  give  them  another  chance  to  order.  He  moved 
down  to  the  bar  toward  them,  not  purposefully,  which  would 
make  them  think  he  expected  them  to  reorder,  and  might  annoy 
them.  He  moved  down  the  bar  like  a  bartender  tactfully  placing 
himself  in  availability  if  wanted. 

" — not  remember  any  of  this,"  the  man  was  saying,  as  the 
bartender  got  nearer.  "Do  you  understand  that?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  the  man  said. 

The  girl  turned  toward  him  slightly  when  he  thanked  her^ 
and  her  eyes  were  puzzled,  as  if  she  did  not  understand  what  he 
was  thanking  her  for.  Then  she  looked  at  the  watch  on  her 
wrist  and  shook  her  head  quickly.  When  the  bartender  came 
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nearer,  she  shook  her  head  again  and  opened  her  purse  and  put  a 
dollar  bill  down  on  the  bar.  She  slid  from  the  stool,  without 
looking  at  the  man  beside  her  and  went  quickly  to  the  door.  She 
went  out  of  the  restaurant  without  looking  back. 

The  bartender  expected  the  old  guy  to  be  annoyed,  or  sur- 
prised, or  both,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be.  He  looked  after  her 
with,  it  seemed  to  the  bartender,  only  mild  interest.  He  looked 
at  the  bartender,  with  interest  equally  mild. 

"Anything  more,  sir?"  the  bartender  said,  feeling  that  he  was 
expected  to  say  something — feeling  that  somebody  should  say 
something. 

"White  Horse  and  soda,"  the  man  said.  While  the  bartender 
was  reaching  back  for  the  bottle,  he  looked  again  after  the  girl. 
His  eyes  now  were  somewhat  speculative.  But  when  the  drink 
was  ready,  he  devoted  himself  to  it. 

Witherspoon  dialed  in  the  telephone  booth  and  got  his  nickel 
back.  Then  he  said,  "Mr.  Langley?"  and  seemed  content  with 
the  answer. 

"Kleiner  met  the  girl  again,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  take  a  chance 
on  going  in — one  or  other  of  them  would  have  recognized  me. 
Think?"  He  waited.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "I  thought  so.  They  talked 
quite  a  while,  this  time.  He  seemed  to  be  doing  most  of  it,  from 
what  I  could  see.  Should  I  try  the  barkeep?"  He  waited  again. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "I  didn't.  We  can  pick  him  up 
any  time.  So  I  might  as  well  talk  to  the  barkeep."  He  listened 
again.  "Oh,"  he  said.  "She's  in  Max's  cab.  So  that's  all  right." 
There  was  another  pause.  "O.K.,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  a  shot  at  it." 

He  crossed  the  street  and  went  into  Arnold's  restaurant.  He 
showed  the  bartender  a  card  and  the  bartender  looked  surprised. 
He  looked  very  surprised.  As  Witherspoon  began  to  talk,  his 
surprise  broadened  out. 
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Chapter  7  TTvans  was  in  Langley 's  office  when  Wither- 
J-— /  spoon  telephoned  for  a  second  time.  At  a 
nod  from  Langley,  Evans  picked  up  an  extension  telephone  and 
listened.  Witherspoon  told  them  what  the  bartender  had  told 
him — about  an  elderly  man  talking,  droningly,  to  a  girl;  about 
the  girl's  paying  for  her  own  drinks  and  going  out  alone,  about 
the  man  having  a  scotch  and  soda  after  she  went.  He  told  what 
the  bartender  remembered  of  their  conversation,  which  was  very 
little.  The  man  had  said  it  was  a  nice  day  when  he  first  spoke 
to  the  girl,  he  had  called  her  Madeleine,  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
versation he  had  thanked  her.  The  bartender  was  under  the 
impression  they  had  talked  about  some  other  man,  but  he  was 
certain  they  had  not  talked  heatedly.  The  way  the  bartender 
figured  it,  the  girl  was  going  around  with  some  other  man — 
probably  with  a  younger  man — and  the  elderly  party  had  been 
trying  to  talk  her  out  of  it,  without  success. 

"It  sounds  pretty  much  like  the  other  time  they  met,"  Wither- 
spoon said.  "Beginning  with  Kleiner  saying  it  was  a  nice  day. 
They  meet  by  appointment,  she  gives  him  some  message,  he 
gives  her  instructions,  they  separate.  The  only  thing  I  see  to  do 
is  to  pull  them  both  in  and  see  what  gives." 

Langley  looked  across  the  desk  at  Evans  when  Witherspoon 
said  that,  and  Evans  shook  his  head. 

"Not  yet,"  Langley  told  Witherspoon.  "We'll  pick  Kleiner 
up  in  Yorkville  and  the  boys  can  keep  an  eye  on  Madeleine. 
Evans  wants  them  to  have  more  rope." 

He  hung  up. 

"Anyway,"  he  said  to  Evans,  "I  suppose  that's  what  you  want. 
You'll  have  to  admit  Kleiner  isn't  hypnotizing  her.  Or  wasn't 
that  what  you  thought?" 

Evans  shrugged  slightly.  His  eyes  were  worried.  It  wasn't  so 
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much  that  that  was  what  he  had  thought;  it  was  what  he  had 
hoped. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  chance.  But  it  certainly 
doesn't  sound  as  if  he  hypnotized  her.  Only,  I  wonder  if 
Kirk " 

He  was  saved  wondering  about  Dr.  Kirk,  because  Kirk  came 
in.  He  brought  the  man  they  had  been  waiting  for.  He  was  a 
tall  thin  man  with  a  high  bald  head.  His  eyes  were  not,  Johnny 
Evans  decided,  noticeably  piercing.  He  was  beginning  to  lose 
faith  in  that. 

"Malcolm  Goudy,"  Dr.  Kirk  said.  "Old  friend  of  mine.  The 
man  I  was  speaking  about."  v 

Dr.  Kirk  subsided  into  a  chair  and  arranged  his  fingers  into 
a  steeple.  He  regarded  them.  The  others  greeted  Goudy,  who 
responded  in  a  low,  strong  voice  which  had  music  in  it. 

"Mai  knows  all  the  tricks,"  Dr.  Kirk  said,  after  he  had  his 
fingers  arranged  to  satisfy.  "Make  you  run  around  and  bark 
like  a  dog  or  stand  on  your  head  or  take  an  electric  current 
through  your  hand  without  noticing  it,  Mai  can." 

Goudy  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  but  not  as  if  he  expected 
to  carry  conviction. 

"Why  an  electric  current?"  Langley  said. 

Goudy  answered  him,  in  the  low,  soft  voice.  Under  hypnosis, 
a  person  could  be  made,  by  suggestion,  almost  inhumanly  in- 
sensitive to  pain.  Ability  to  resist  pain  was,  indeed,  the  best  test 
to  apply  if  you  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  person  was  really 
hypnotized.  Other  characteristics  of  the  hypnotic  trance  could 
be  to  a  large  degree  eliminated  by  a  good  operator;  or  a  good 
subject  could  bluff.  Ability  to  resist  pain  was  one  of  the  things 
which  couldn't  be  bluffed.  Electricity  was  a  good  way  to  inflict 
pain  without  permanent  injury. 

"We,   for  example,"   Goudy  said,   "would  find  that   about 
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twenty  volts  would  be  the  maximum  we  could  take  through  the 
palm  of  the  hand — given  proper  contacts — without  excruciat- 
ing pain.  Give  me  a  good  subject,  let  me  suggest  to  him  in 
hypnosis  that  he  can  feel  no  pain  at  all  in,  say,  his  left  hand. 
Then  I  can  put  sixty  volts  through  his  hand  and  he  apparently 
doesn't  feel  it.  Anyway,  he  acts  as  if  he  didn't  feel  it.  And  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  trance,  he  has  no  memory  of  being  hurt." 

Goudy  nodded,  considering  what  he  had  said  and  agreeing 
with  it. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "he  won't  remember  anything  about 
what  happened  during  the  trance,  or  even,  if  I  don't  want  him 
to,  that  he  was  ever  in  a  trance." 

Langley  was  interested.  He  wanted  to  know  how  the  test  was 
applied.  Goudy  sketched  the  method  quickly.  You  used  an 
instrument  called  the  variac,  with  which  you  could  control  the 
amount  of  current.  You  attached  electrodes  to  the  back  and 
palm  of  the  hands  with  elastics.  You  made  contacts  with  blot- 
ting paper  soaked  with  a  saturated  salt  solution.  And  with  thirty 
volts  you  could  make  the  average  person  scream  with  pain. 

But  a  person  under  hypnosis,  told  that  he  could  feel  no  pain 
in  his  hand,  felt  no  pain — felt  no  pain  even  when  the  voltage 
passed  far  beyond  that  bearable  to  a  normal  person,  felt  no  pain 
while  ninety  volts  went  through  his  hand. 

"And  nobody  could  fake  that,"  Goudy  said.  "I  give  you  my 
word.  Would  any  of  you  gentlemen  like  to  try  it?" 

"No,"  Evans  said.  "We'll  take  your  word  for  it.  If  we  want 
it  tried,  it  won't  be  on  us.  But  I'd  like  you  to  listen  to  this " 

Quickly  he  sketched  for  Goudy  the  scene  in  Arnold's  bar.  He 
told  him  of  the  previous  meeting  between  the  two,  in  another 
bar.  He  finished  and  looked  at  Goudy  expectantly. 

"Well?"  Goudy  said. 

"Could  the  girl  have  been  hypnotized?"  Evans  said.  "Could 
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she  have  come  in  there  normal,  been  hypnotized  at  the  bar, 
brought  out  of  it — without  the  bartender  knowing  anything 
about  it?  Langley  thinks  not.  I  don't  suppose  I  think  she  could. 
Could  she?" 

Goudy  shrugged  and  looked  a  little  surprised. 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "Did  you  think  a  hypnotist  had  to  make 
passes?  I  don't  know  whether  she  was  or  not — but  she  could 
have  been.  Provided  she  had  been  hypnotized  before  and  given 
two  post -hypnotic  suggestions — one  to  meet  somebody  at 
Arnold's  at  a  given  time,  the  other  that  he  could  be  able  to 
hypnotize  her.  She  would  have  been  conditioned  through  a  series 
of  hypnotic  trances  so  that  she  would  go  into  hypnosis  on  hear- 
ing some  key  word.  What  did  this  man — Kleiner,  you  say  his 
name  is? — say  to  her  first?" 

Apparently,  Evans  told  him,  Kleiner  had  merely  said  it  was 
a  nice  day.  Which  it  was. 

"I  don't  know,"  Goudy  said.  "There's  no  way  to  know.  Even 
if  I'd  been  there  and  watched,  I  wouldn't  necessarily  have 
known,  unless  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  make  tests.  With 
the  variac,  preferably.  It's  quite  possible  the  words  'It's  a  nice 
day'  were  key  words.  You  say  he  said  the  same  thing  the 
previous  time?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "Witherspoon  remembers  it  that  way.  He 
remembers  well." 

"And  was  it  a  nice  day?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said. 

Goudy  shrugged  again  and  said  there  was  no  way  of  telling. 
Perhaps  Kleiner  merely  liked  to  start  conversations  with  an 
appropriate  remark  about  the  weather.  Perhaps  he  used  the 
phrase — so  innocuous  and  unlikely  to  arouse  suspicion — as  a  key 
to  hypnosis.  If  so,  he  had  some  similar  phrase — perhaps  equally 
innocuous — to  bring  her  out  of  it. 
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Langley  looked  interested. 

"Like  'Thank  you,  my  dear'?"  he  asked. 

That,  Goudy  said,  would  serve  as  well  as  anything  else. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Evans  asked  him,  "that — supposing 
'It's  a  nice  day'  is  a  key  phrase — Madeleine  goes  into  hypnosis 
every  time  somebody  makes  a  favorable  comment  on  the 
weather?" 

He  didn't,  Goudy  pointed  out,  mean  to  say  she  ever  went 
into  hypnosis  when  she  heard  those  words.  He  had  no  real  evi- 
dence she  had  ever  been  hypnotized  in  her  life.  But,  if  she  had 
been  conditioned  to  go  into  hypnosis  when  she  heard  the  phrase, 
she  would  certainly  not  do  it  every  time  she  heard  it.  She  would 
be  hypnotized  when  the  phrase  was  uttered  only  by  one  or  two 
men — certainly  not  more  than  three  or  four — to  whom  she  had 
been  told,  over  and  over,  under  hypnosis,  that  she  would  re- 
spond. She  would  go  into  a  trance  when  Kleiner  said  it  was  a 
nice  day,  and  perhaps  when  X  said  it,  and  Y.  But  she  would 
not  go  into  a  trance  when  he,  Goudy,  said  it  was  a  nice  day. 

"In  fact,"  Goudy  said,  "if  the  operators  we're  assuming  have 
been  working  on  her  know  their  business,  nothing  I  could  do — 
nothing  whatever — would  put  her  into  a  trance.  They'd  have 
fixed  it  so  only  Kleiner  and  X  and  Y  could  hypnotize  her  by  any 
method." 

"And  she  would  always  respond  to  them?"  Evans  asked.  "She 
couldn't  help  herself?" 

Goudy  shrugged.  Presumably,  he  said.  It  would  depend  on 
how  expertly  she  had  been  handled  from  the  first.  Some  oper- 
ators were  better  than  others. 

"I  could  make  it  pretty  certain,"  he  said.  "I  could  take  a  good 
subject  and,  having  once  got  him  to  agree  to  the  experiment, 
fix  him  so  you  could  hypnotize  him,  or  Kirk  could,  or  I  could 
again,  or  all  three  of  us  could,  and  he  wouldn't  have  much  to 
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say  about  it.  I  suppose  a  good  many  operators  could  do  the  same 
thing.  Not  all." 

"But  you'd  have  to  start  with  his  agreement,"  Evans  said, 
coming  back  around  the  circle.  "His  consent?" 

Goudy  nodded. 

"There's  no  way  around  that?"  Evans  insisted. 

Goudy  said  he  could  think  of  none. 

He  had  come  full  circle  again,  Evans  realized.  He  had  come 
again  head  on  into  the  fatal  flaw  in  his  whole  theory.  Because  if 
Commander  White  and  Madeleine  Sawyers  and  all  the  rest — - 
all  the  shockingly  numerous  rest — had  agreed  to  the  experiment, 
the  experiment  was  unnecessary.  If  they  had  done  that,  they 
were  either  fools  or  already  traitors.  In  the  case  of  Madeleine, 
who  of  necessity,  being  employed  as  she  was,  knew  much  she 
must  never  tell,  acquiescence  in  such  an  experiment  could  only 
have  been  treason.  Because  she  was  not  a  fool.  She  would  not, 
thinking  it  of  no  moment,  put  herself  in  a  condition  where  she 
did  not  know  what  she  might  say. 

And  now  it  was  more  desperately  necessary  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  to  find  a  theory  which  would  hold — to  find  the 
right  theory.  Reports  had  come  that  afternoon  from  Washing- 
ton, in  code,  and  others  in  code  from  London,  and  the  epidemic 
was  spreading.  It  was  as  if  treason  had  been  dammed  up  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  dammed  behind  an  earthen  dam.  It  was  as 
if  each  new  rivulet  of  treason  running  over  the  dam  had  weak- 
ened it,  until  now  treason  was  pouring  over  the  dam  and  the 
dam  was  beginning  to  crumble.  The  reports  were,  in  short, 
frightening.  If  the  enemy  was  behind  it,  it  was  frightening;  if 
the  enemy  was  not  behind  it,  it  was  appalling. 

"By  God,"  Evans  said  aloud,  "they  must  be  doing  it  some 
way.  There  has  to  be  a  cause." 

Langley  and  Kirk  nodded  slowly. 
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"There'd  better  be,"  Langley  said.  "There'd  better  be  some- 
thing we  can  get  our  hands  on.  Or  we're  licked.  And  I  mean — 
licked."  For  a  sanguine  man,  he  looked  suddenly  very  grave. 

"We  need  something  tangible,"  he  said.  "Something  we  can — 
reach." 

Evans  merely  nodded,  but  Dr.  Kirk  looked  at  him  and 
smiled.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  smile. 

"It  will  be  hard  to  reach,  Phil,"  he  said.  "Very  hard.  Because, 
don't  you  see,  it's  something  in  people's  minds.  It's — it's  a  kind 
of  death  in  their  minds.  Only  what  results  is  tangible."  He 
paused,  considering.  "As  death  is  tangible  when  there's  a  plague," 
he  said.  "For  a  long  time  it  was  the  only  tangible  thing — it  and 
the  suffering.  But  now  we've  found  the  other  tangible  things, 
for  most  plagues — the  germs — the  microbes,  the  bacilli.  We've 
found  they're  tangible  too." 

Evans  looked  at  him,  dully. 

"It  took  years — generations,"  Evans  said.  "For  this  disease — 
we  haven't  got  years.  We  haven't  got — months.  We  move  soon 
— it  will  be  intricate  and  secret — and  vital.  The  secrecy  will  be 
vital.  And  if  this  goes  on — "  He  shrugged  to  finish  the  sentence. 

John  Evans  tried  to  get  Madeleine  on  the  telephone  when  he 
got  back  to  his  hotel  about  five-thirty.  Failing,  he  tried  again  at 
six,  and  failed  again.  He  threw  a  light  top  coat  over  his  arm 
and  put  on  his  hat  and  left  his  room,  and  the  telephone  rang 
just  as  he  was  closing  the  door.  It  was  Madeleine  and  she  sounded 
hurried  and  breathless. 

"I'm  downstairs,"  she  said.  "Can  you  come,  Johnny?" 

Johnny  Evans  said  he  could  come.  He  said  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  her. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "There  were  reasons." 

She  was  near  the  elevators  when  he  reached  the  lobby  floor, 
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sitting  in  a  deep  chair,  but  sitting  unrelaxed,  smoking  nervously. 
She  was  up  by  the  time  he  crossed  to  her. 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me,"  she  said.  "Something's  hap- 
pening." 

"Come  with  you  where?"  Johnny  said.  "What's  happening?" 

That  could  wait,  she  told  him.  She  would  tell  him  on  the  way. 
He  hesitated.  He  said  they  could  have  a  drink  and  she  could 
tell  him  while  they  had  the  drink.  She  was  urgent  and  decisive. 
Where  they  were  going  they  would  have  a  drink.  They  couldn't 
waste  time.  Evans  shrugged  and  agreed;  outside  he  looked  for  a 
certain  cab  and  did  not  see  it  and  was  puzzled,  but  took  a  cab 
from  the  rank.  Madeleine  gave  the  driver  an  address,  and 
Johnny's  eyebrows  went  up  when  he  heard  it.  It  was  in  York- 
ville,  well  east.  He  let  Maddy  Sawyers  see  his  eyebrows  go  up. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  a  man,"  she  said.  "He's  got  something 
to  tell  us." 

"Why  there?"  John  wanted  to  know.  He  looked  at  her, 
puzzled,  and  she  saw  the  puzzlement. 

"I've  been  working,"  she  said.  "On  something  Dicky  wanted 
done — something  he  isn't  sure  is  part  of  your  job.  And  I've 
found  something."  She  looked  at  him,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to 
question.  "About  the  men  who  disappeared  in  London,"  she 
said. 

Evans  merely  looked  at  her,  with  no  expression.  He  thought 
she  was  lovely — and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  her 
he  thought  she  was  strange;  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
known  her,  he  thought  he  did  not  know  her  at  all. 

"He  thought  I  could  look  into  it  without  bothering  you — 
without  taking  your  time  off  the  other,"  the  girl  said.  She  leaned 
toward  him  and  her  dark  eyes  were  intent.  "He  said  if  it  came 
to  anything,  to  give  it  to  you  and  have  you  take  over."  She 
looked  at  him  and  at  his  expression  half  smiled.  It  was  a  worried, 
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uncertain  smile.  "Really,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "Really,  darling." 

She  moved  closer  to  him  and  he  put  his  arm  around  her.  She 
felt  as  she  had  always  felt  to  his  arm;  he  fought  against  an 
impulse  to  hold  her  tight  against  him.  He  said,  "All  right, 
Maddy."  But  he  didn't  believe  her.  His  inability  to  believe  her 
was  heavy  inside  him,  like  a  disappointment.  But  you  couldn't 
find  out  about  things  by  staying  outside  them;  he  would  dis- 
cover what  there  was  to  discover  only  if  he  played  along.  So 
he  spoke  lightly. 

He  said  that  Dicky  knew  his  business.  He  said  he  was  glad 
to  have  it  cleared  up. 

"Because,  darling,"  he  said,  "I've  been  puzzled — not  being 
able  to  get  you,  not  knowing  what  you're  doing." 

"Not  having  me  working  with  you,"  she  said.  "I  know, 
Johnny.  I — I  didn't  like  it  either.  But  it  was  what  Dicky  said, 
and  anyway  it's  over  now." 

"It's  over  now,"  he  said.  "What  do  you  think  you've  got?" 

"The  men  in  London,"  she  said.  "The  men  who  were  there — 
and  vanished.  The  ones  I  told  you  about." 

He  said,  "Yes?" 

"Dicky  thinks  they're  coming  here,"  she  said.  "In  a  sub.  Like 
the  men  last  summer  that  they  caught." 

Again  he  said  "Yes?" 

"There's  a  man  in  Yorkville  Dicky  thought  might  help,"  she 
said.  "I  saw  him — "  She  hesitated.  "Yesterday,"  she  said. 
"Things  have  been  going  on  so  fast.  A  man  named  Kleiner." 

"Kleiner,"  Johnny  Evans  repeated.  He  spoke  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  the  name  before. 

"A  German-American,"  she  said.  "He  was  in  the  Bund  before 
the  war;  he's  been  working  with  their  agents  over  here.  But 
really  he's  working  for  the  FBI.  Dicky  told  me  to  get  in  touch 
with  him,  and  not  let  anybody  know  about  it — not  even  you. 
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Unless  something  came  of  it.  It's  top-secret,  his  being  with  us." 

"And?"  Johnny  Evans  said. 

"He  thinks  he's  on  to  something,"  she  said.  "He's  not  certain. 
He  wants  you  to  see  some  men  he  thinks  are  arranging  for  the 
London  men  to  get  in.  Men  he  thinks  you  might  know.  You 
might,  mightn't  you?" 

John  Evans  nodded.  He  might.  He  knew  a  good  many.  It 
occurred  to  him,  slowly,  that  this  didn't  have  to  be  untrue.  It 
was  not  the  way  Dicky  usually  worked.  But  Dicky  might  have 
thought,  as  the  girl  said,  that  she  could  look  around  and  report 
to  Evans  only  if  she  found  something,  leaving  him  free  to  go 
on  with  the  bigger  job.  And  it  would  account  for  her  meetings 
with  Kleiner;  it  might  account  for  a  good  deal.  It  occurred  to 
John  Evans  that  he  might,  after  all,  have  been  inventing  a 
fantasy — a  fantasy  in  which  Maddy  betrayed  them,  in  which 
she  was  hypnotized  by  men  in  bars,  in  which  she  carried  mes- 
sages between  Nazis.  It  might  be  this  other,  simple  way;  it 
might  involve  actions  which,  in  the  perspective  of  their  never 
very  straightforward  business,  were  reasonably  straightforward. 
He  wished  that,  for  a  moment,  he  could  talk  to  Dicky  and  check 
for  himself.  But  that  was  impossible,  for  the  moment,  anyway. 

"I  might,"  he  said.  "If  they've  been  around  where  I've  been." 
He  smiled,  remembering.  "Which  is  a  good  many  places,"  he 
said. 

So,  he  said,  checking  it  as  well  as  he  could  in  a  taxicab  rolling 
up  Fifth  Avenue,  turning  east,  working  east  and  north,  he  was 
to  look  at  these  men  and  see  if  he  knew  them.  And  then  he 


was- 


"You're  to  take  over,"  she  said.  "Kleiner  has  his  orders.  We'll 
both  work  with  you.  That  is — if  I  can  do  anything."  The  last 
was  half  a  question.  He  smiled  at  her,  and  her  eyes  were  honest 
and  anxious. 
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"You've  always  been  able  to,"  he  said.  "We'll  see." 

They  stopped  in  front  of  a  place  called  Hermann's  Hofbrau. 
It  looked  very  German  through  the  windows;  it  was  very  Ger- 
man inside.  It  also  seemed  very  harmless,  and  filled  with  families 
drinking  beer.  Madeleine  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  as  she  stood 
in  front  of  him  just  inside  the  door,  and  she  seemed  to  get  her 
bearings.  She  walked  down  the  center  aisle  between  the  tables, 
turned  left  and  went  through  a  swing  door.  They  were  in  a 
smaller  room,  less  crowded,  and  Madeleine  led  him  across  the 
room  to  a  booth  in  the  far  corner.  He  could  not  decide  whether 
she  had  been  here  before,  or  had  been  well  directed. 

There  was  an  elderly,  heavy  man  sitting  alone  in  the  booth. 
He  rose  when  they  approached,  and  seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
pecting them.  He  did  not  step  out  of  the  booth,  or  speak  until 
they  had  joined  him  in  it.  Then  he  said,  "Good  evening,  Miss 
Sawyers.  It's  a  nice  day." 

Evans  looked  at  him  quickly,  and  Kleiner  looked  at  him  with 
friendly  eyes,  and  expectantly.  Evans  looked  at  Madeleine,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  for  an  instant  that  her  eyes  were  fixed.  But, 
when  she  turned  to  him  and  said  that  this  was  Herr  Kleiner, 
and  told  Kleiner  that  this  was  Johnny  Evans,  he  decided  he  was 
mistaken  about  her  eyes. 

"She  has  told  you,  Mr.  Evans?"  Kleiner  said.  "About  what — 
what  we  think  we  have?" 

He  spoke  in  German,  and  Evans  answered  him  in  German. 
He  said  Miss  Sawyers  had  told  him  what  they  thought  they  had; 
he  said  it  was  very  interesting.  He  hoped  productive.  Kleiner 
nodded. 

"I  also  hope  we  have  something,"  he  said.  He  sighed.  "You 
will  take  over — I  may  work  with  you?"  he  asked. 

Evans  nodded.  If  something  came  of  it,  he  said,  if  it  seemed 
wise,  he  would  take  over. 
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"I  am  glad,"  Kleiner  said.  "It  has  been — difficult.  For  several 
years."  He  smiled,  a  little  sadly.  "I  have  so  few  contacts  with 
our  side,"  he  said.  "That  is,  of  course,  necessary.  You,  I  am  sure, 
did  not  know — ?"  He  let  it  hang.  Evans  shook  his  head.  "Lang- 
ley  does  not  know,"  Kleiner  said.  "So  very  few  know.  And  my 
position  is — difficult."  He  looked  at  Evans  quickly.  "You  must 
not  think  I  am  complaining,  Mr.  Evans,"  he  said.  "There  has 
been  no  other  way,  of  course." 

"No,"  Evans  said.  "I  suppose  not.  These  men ?" 

"Not  here  yet,"  Kleiner  said.  "We  must  wait.  You  will  have  a 
beer  while  we  wait — or  whisky?" 

He  beckoned  to  a  waiter,  who  came  and  stood  by  the  table. 

"Light  beer,"  Madeleine  said.  She  looked  at  Evans.  "Two," 
Evans  said,  and  looked  at  Kleiner.  "Three,"  said  Kleiner. 

They  said  little,  and  that  in  German,  while  they  waited  for 
the  beer.  It  came  quickly.  It  was  good  beer,  and  Evans  drank  it 
with  appreciation.  Kleiner  said  it  was  good  beer. 

There  was  nothing  much  to  say,  and  this  was  no  place  to  say 
it.  They  drank,  finished,  and  the  waiter  brought  more  beer. 
There  was  the  uneasiness  of  waiting,  but  the  beer  ameliorated  it. 

"How  soon?"  Evans  said. 

Kleiner  raised  heavy  shoulders  and  let  them  fall. 

"A  half  hour,"  he  said.  "An  hour.  I  could  not  be  sure,  nat- 
urally." 

"But  they  will  come?"  Evans  asked.  He  spoke  more  slowly 
than  he  had  expected. 

"I  think  so,"  Kleiner  said.  "This  is  the  meeting  place.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  come.  Meanwhile,  a  beer?" 

Evans  started  to  refuse.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  the  trou- 
ble to  refuse.  He  nodded  slowly.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  now  plenty  of  time  to  do  everything  very  slowly. 

He  drank  the  new  beer  slowly  and  was  almost  finished  with 
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it  when  he  saw  that  two  men  were  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  outside  the  booth.  He  felt  that  they  might  have  been 
standing  there  for  several  minutes.  It  was  an  odd  way  of  doing 
it,  he  thought,  but  presumably  it  was  part  of  Kleiner's  plan. 
He  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  the  men,  and  it  seemed  that 
their  faces  were  expanding  and  contracting  as  he  looked  at  them. 
Even  so,  he  knew  them.  He  started  to  speak,  because  Kleiner 
seemed  to  be  introducing  the  men.  But  he  found  that  he  fum- 
bled the  words. 

He  looked  at  Madeleine  and  her  face,  too,  was  moving  back 
and  forth,  now  smaller,  now  larger,  in  his  vision.  He  looked  at 
her  and  tried  to  speak,  because  now  he  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  worried  look  on  her 
face,  and  a  puzzled  look,  but  that,  he  knew,  was  because  the 
drug  was  getting  him  and  he  could  not  see  clearly  or  think 
clearly. 

He  did  not  lose  consciousness.  He  could  even  walk,  after  a 
fashion,  with  Kleiner  and  the  other  two  men  helping  him.  He 
could  realize  dimly  what  was  happening — that  they  were  help- 
ing him  out  through  a  door  beyond  the  booth,  that  they  were 
pushing  him  into  a  car  and  getting  in  after  him,  that  Madeleine 
was  getting  in  too.  But  he  could  do  nothing  to  stop  this,  and 
he  could  only  make  vague  sounds  when  he  tried  to  speak.  He 
had  never  been  drunk,  but  he  thought — mistily,  as  he  thought 
everything  mistily — that  this  must  be  rather  what  being  drunk 
would  be  like.  He  was  thinking  that  when  the  car  started. 

He  had  no  idea  where  the  car  went,  or  how  much  time 
elapsed — time  had  lost  meaning.  He  heard  Madeleine  speak  once 
and  then,  in  his  confusion,  there  was  a  core  of  bitterness — of 
disappointment  which  was  unutterable.  But  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  she  said. 

Somewhere  on  the  trip  he  did  lose  consciousness,  because  after 
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the  trip  was  over  he  partially  regained  it.  He  regained  it  dimly, 
but  enough  to  know  that  he  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  dark  room 
and  that  a  man  was  sitting  beside  him  and  talking.  He  could 
not  see  the  man,  because  the  man's  chair  was  too  far  toward 
his  head,  but  the  voice  was  low  and  quiet  and  reassuring. 

"Good,"  the  man  said  when  Evans  could  first  understand 
him.  "You  are  doing  very  well,  Mr.  Evans."  It  seemed  to  Evans 
that  the  man  had  already  been  talking  for  some  time  when  he 
first  understood  what  the  man  was  saying.  "You  will  relax  now, 
Mr.  Evans.  Everything  is  all  right.  You  will  relax,  now.  I  want 
you  to  see  how  completely  you  can  relax.  Go  to  sleep,  if  you  feel 
like  sleep.  Go  to  sleep.  You  are  relaxing  completely.  You  are 
going  to  sleep." 

The  voice  went  on  and  on.  "You  are  relaxing,"  the  voice  told 
him.  "You  are  relaxing  completely.  You  are  going  into  a  deep, 
sound  sleep.  When  you  wake  everything  will  be  all  right,  Mr. 
Evans.  Now  you  are  relaxing — relaxing.  Now  you  are  seeing 
how  completely  you  can  relax." 

It  went  over  and  over,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  Evans  that  it 
was  getting  anywhere.  At  first  he  had  an  inclination  to  relax 
as  he  was  told,  and  even  to  go  to  sleep;  it  did  not  seem  that  it 
mattered  a  great  deal  whether  he  remained  awake  or  not.  But 
after  a  while  the  insistent  voice  began  to  annoy  him,  and  he 
began  to  feel,  if  anything,  more  wakeful.  The  drug  they  had  put 
into  his  beer — Evans  realized  that  it  had  been  in  the  beer  when 
it  came  to  the  table,  because  he  was  too  old  a  hand  for  any 
doping  of  drinks  under  his  eyes — the  drug  was  beginning  to 
wear  off.  He  felt  more  and  more  irritated  as  the  voice  droned 
on,  softly,  reassuringly,  urging  relaxation  and  sleep. 

"You  are  going  sound  asleep  now,"  the  voice  said.  "Sound, 
sound  asleep.  You  cannot  open  your  eyes.  You  are  going  sound 
asleep  and  you  cannot  open  your  eyes." 
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Evans  opened  his  eyes. 

"The  hell  I  can't,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  not  strong,  but  it 
was  clear  and  the  words  were  articulated  clearly.  He  expended 
effort  to  achieve  clear  articulation. 

The  voice  stopped  abruptly.  It  was  as  if  it  had  been  turned 
off.  There  was  a  sound  of  movement,  and  Evans  realized  the 
man  who  had  been  sitting  beside  him  had  got  up.  He  heard  the 
man  move  across  the  room  and,  with  a  tremendous  effort, 
twisted  to  look  after  him.  But  his  movements  were  slow  and 
laborious,  and  by  the  time  he  was  looking  in  the  right  direction 
it  was  only  at  a  large,  indistinguishable  shadow  going  through 
a  doorway.  The  door  closed  behind  him  and  then  the  man 
apparently  turned  on  a  light  in  the  next  room,  because  there  was 
an  edge  of  light  marking  the  bottom  of  the  door.  Then  Evans 
heard  the  voice  again,  from  the  other  room,  distant  but  distin- 
guishable. 

"No,"  the  voice  said.  "I  was  afraid  it  wouldn't."  The  voice 
did  not  sound  particularly  disturbed.  "After  all,"  the  voice  said, 
"it  was  a  one-to-five  chance,  always.  It  would  have  been  useful 
if  it  had  worked.  It  was  worth  trying.  It  doesn't,  however, 
matter  a — "  Then  the  man  apparently  moved  off  to  a  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  next  room,  because  although  he  continued  to 
speak,  Evans  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  words. 

His  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  which  in  any 
case  was  lessened  by  the  knife-edge  of  light  coming  under  the 
door.  He  was  in  a  small  room,  lying  on  a  cot.  He  could  not  see 
that  the  room  had  any  windows ;  then  he  saw  that  it  had  a  very 
small  window,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  wall  opposite  the  door. 
He  started  to  get  up,  and  fotind  he  could  move,  although  still 
with  difficulty,  and  he  was  sitting  on  the  bed  when  the  men 
came.  They  were  the  two  men  who  had  appeared  beside  the  table 
at  the  Hofbrau. 
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They  did  not  speak  and  they  did  not  try  to  avoid  being  seen. 
They  pushed  Evans  back  roughly  on  the  bed  and  after  a  mo- 
ment he  realized  it  would  do  no  good  to  struggle.  They  tied  him 
to  the  bed,  pulling  the  ropes  tight,  not  bothering  whether  they 
were  too  tight  to  be  borne;  still  not  saying  anything.  They  tied 
him  as  if  they  were  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  and  had  been 
doing  it  for  years.  When  they  had  finished  the  job  he  did  not 
struggle  against  them  and  after  they  had  left  he  did  not  struggle 
against  the  ropes.  They  knew  their  business;  he  would  merely 
exhaust  himself,  using  up  strength  that  he  might — if  he  were 
incredibly  lucky — need  later.  He  did  not  suppose  he  would  be 
lucky  enough  to  need  his  strength.  He  supposed  he  was  done 
for.  They  would  not  keep  him  long  like  this;  they  would  try  to 
beat  out  of  him  any  information  they  thought  he  had.  After 
that  they  would  kill  him.  He  did  not  suppose  they  would  bungle 
any  of  this  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  him 
talk.  About  that,  a  man  never  knew  until  he  was  tried. 

He  was  clear-headed  now.  They  had  used  good  judgment  with 
the  drug;  they  did  not  want  him  out  for  an  inconveniently  long 
period.  They  wanted  him  manageable.  The  man  who  had  sat 
beside  him  had,  probably,  actually  been  engaged  in  bringing 
him  out  of  the  drug.  They  would  give  him  a  while,  now,  to  be- 
come entirely  clear-headed  so  he  could  understand  fully  what 
was  happening  to  him,  and  then  they  would  start  in. 

He  had  been,  in  short,  an  unbelievable  idiot.  He  had  been 
taken  in  by  a  story  that  no  man  in  his  business  should  have  be- 
lieved. He  had  been  taken  in  by  a  girl,  because  he  wanted  to 
believe  the  girl — because  he  loved  her.  Other  men  in  his  busi- 
ness had  been  caught  the  same  way  before;  others  would  again. 
It  was  a  chance  you  took  when  you  tried  to  combine  things 
which  would  not  combine. 

He  was  not  now,  he  thought  as  he  heard  the  door  open  and 
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decided  they  had  come  for  him,  even  bitter  toward  Madeleine. 
Now  that  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  of  which  he  had  very  little 
left. 

He  heard  the  door  opening  before  he  saw  it.  He  waited  for 
the  sound  of  movement.  When  it  came,  there  was  something 
about  it  oddly,  unexpectedly,  surreptitious. 

This,  then,  was  it.  Evans  had  not  realized,  until  he  heard  the 
door  open,  how  much  he  had  counted  on  another  outcome;  how 
much,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  had  clung  to  hope.  Langley  had 
had  an  eye  on  Kleiner.  Possibly  Kleiner  did  not  know  it.  Possi- 
bly—  But  this  sound  ended  the  possibility.  This  was  it. 

It  was  when  he  heard  her  step  on  the  floor  that  Evans  realized 
they  had  sent  the  girl.  They  didn't,  it  appeared,  miss  any  tricks. 
The  girl  first — then  the  rubber  hose,  if  they  used  anything  so 
gentle  as  a  rubber  hose.  The  girl,  presumably,  with  an  alterna- 
tive. So  they  did  miss  something.  They  missed  the  intelligence 
of  the  men  who  worked  for  the  other  firm.  Because,  for  God's 
sake,  did  they  think  the  girl  could  take  him  in — now?  Did  they 
think  he  wasn't  up  on  that  trick?  That  he  would  believe,  even 
in  desperation,  that  if  he  told  her  all  he  knew  it  would  make 
any  difference,  in  the  long  run?  Since  he  knew,  and  they  ought 
to  know  he  knew,  that  they  would  beat  it  out  of  him  anyway, 
why  should  he  give  them  anything  until  they  earned  it? 

The  girl  came  across  the  room.  She  stood  for  a  moment  beside 
him  in  the  darkness.  He  could  not  turn  to  look  at  her,  but  he 
could  feel  her  there. 

"Johnny?"  she  said,  her  voice  hardly  sounding.  The  question 
in  her  voice  was  childish.  Who  did  she  think  it  was?  Hitler? 
Didn't  she  know  who  her  trap  had  caught? 

"Hello,  Maddy,"  he  said.  "Nice  going,  darling." 

His  voice  was  low,  matter-of-fact — and  it  held  in  it  all  he 
thought  of  her. 
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"Johnny,"  she  said.  "They  hurt  you!" 

He  almost  laughed  at  that. 

"Not  yet,  dear,"  he  said.  "Not  yet.  Give  the  boys  time, 
darling." 

"Johnny,"  she  said,  and  she  bent  over  him  until  he  could, 
dimly,  see  her  face.  "They  said  they  wouldn't.  They  said — they 
said  they  were  merely  going  to  explain  things  to  you." 

"Things?"  Johnny  Evans  said.  "What  things,  Maddy?  "What 
a  great  guy  your  boss  is — your  big  boss?  Your  super-boss?" 

"Johnny,"  she  said.  "We  can't  talk.  I  thought — it  doesn't 
mind  what  I  thought.  Where  did  they  tie  them?" 

He  missed  that  one.  He  repeated  it.  Where  did  they  tie  what? 

"The  ropes,"  she  said.  "The  knots.  Where  are  they?" 

Why,  Johnny  Evans  wanted  to  know,  didn't  she  ask  them? 

"Never  mind,"  she  said.  "Here!" 

She  was  bending  over  him.  She  was  pulling  at  the  knot  which 
held  the  rope  which,  after  lashing  his  hands,  had  circled  under 
the  cot  and  wrapped  his  chest — wrapped  it  so  hard,  so  ruth- 
lessly, that  he  could  breathe  only  little  breaths. 

"It's  tight  enough,"  he  told  her.  "I'm  not  going  anywhere." 
It  used  up  breath  to  talk.  "Get  back  with  the — "  he  told  her, 
speaking  violently,  but  her  hand  went  over  his  lips.  It  was  soft — 
soft  and  warm  as  he  remembered  it.  It  was  even  gentle,  as  he 
remembered  it. 

"Keep  still,"  she  said.  "Keep  still,  Johnny.  They'll  hear  you." 

He  almost  laughed  again.  It  was  so  transparent — so  childish. 
It  was  bitterly  absurd  that  he  should  have  been  caught  by  peo- 
ple who  played  such  a  childish  game. 

"A  knife,"  she  said,  and  she  kept  on  tugging  at  the  knot  on 
his  chest.  "I  couldn't  find  a  knife."  She  spoke  breathlessly.  Then 
she  said  "Damn!"  in  a  quite  ordinary  voice.  Her  tone  made  him 
want  to  laugh  again.  People  were  ridiculous.  They  were  not  all 
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of  a  piece,  even  at  evil.  She  sounded  precisely  like  a  Maddy  who 
had  stubbed  her  toe,  or  got  a  run  in  her  stocking. 

"Damn  what?"  he  asked  her,  before  he  thought. 

"Fingernail,"  she  said.  "Clear  off.  Damn." 

She  kept  tugging  at  the  knot.  He  told  her,  after  a  moment, 
to  lay  off  it. 

"Go  back  and  tell  them  it's  no  go,  Maddy,"  he  said.  "Tell 
them  I'm  not  buying  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Maddy  said,  and  she  kept 
on  working  at  the  knot.  "I'm  trying  to  get  you  loose."  She 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  him  in  the  semi-darkness. 
"Damn  you,"  she  said.  "I'm  trying  to  get  you  loose.  Whatever 
you've  done." 

"Whatever  I've  done?"  Johnny  said.  "Whatever  I've  done?" 
He  did  laugh,  that  time. 

She  was  back  working  on  the  knot.  He  could  feel  the  rope 
moving  under  her  hands.  "There!"  she  said.  "It's  started!"  She 
worked  faster. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  she  said,  as  she  tugged  at  the 
knot — as  the  knot  began,  miraculously,  to  give  under  her  fin- 
gers. "I  know  about  it.  I  know  you're  only— pretending  to 
help.  It's  because  you  don't  understand.  But  I  can't  help  it. 
When  they  tied  you  up,  I  knew  I  couldn't  help  it.  Only  you'll 
have  to  go  away — a  long  way  away.  Because  I'll  have  to  tell 
Dicky.  And  all  the  others." 

This  was  really  something!  This  you  could  write  home  about, 
if  you  were  ever  going  to  write  again.  Dicky  would  love  this. 

"Be  sure  and  tell  Dicky,"  he  said.  "You  want  to  be  sure  and 
tell  Dicky,  Maddy.  Tell  him  all  about  Kleiner.  Tell  him  how 
you  helped." 

She  kept  on  working  as  she  answered. 

"He  knows  about  Kleiner,"  she  said.  "Didn't  you  realize  that? 
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He  knows  about  Kleiner — just  as  he  knows  about  you.  Why- 
did  you  think  he  sent  me?" 

It  was  too  transparent.  It  was  too — pathetic.  It  was  worse 
than  if  she  were  brazen  about  it.  This  way  it  was  insulting,  to 
both  of  them.  He  started  to  answer  and  then  he  heard  move- 
ment at  the  door  again.  This  time  it  was  not  surreptitious. 

So,  they  had  given  this  one  up.  They  were  going  to  get  down 
to  business.  They  weren't  such  fools,  after  all — it  had  begun 
to  seem  ridiculous,  even  to  them.  The  door  banged  open  and 
light  from  the  next  room  made  a  wedge  of  light  across  the  room. 
The  edge  of  the  light  fell  on  Madeleine's  face,  as  she  turned 
toward  the  door,  and  her  face  was  strangely  white  in  the  light. 
Strangely  beautiful,  too — unbearably  beautiful.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  to  know,  just  before  she  got  you  killed,  that  the  woman 
you  were  in  love  with  was  really  beautiful. 

Kleiner  was  the  man  who  came  in  first,  but  it  was  the  other 
two  men  from  the  Hofbrau  who  acted.  Kleiner  stood  aside.  One 
of  them  acted  very  rapidly,  just  as  Madeleine  screamed;  a  small, 
curiously  hushed  scream. 

The  man's  swinging  hand  struck  her  shoulder,  and  as  it  struck 
it  tangled  in  the  thin  material  of  her  blouse.  Half  the  blouse 
went  with  the  hand  as  it  swung  on  over  her  shoulder,  and  as  the 
girl  staggered  away  from  it.  Her  skin  was  white  where  the 
blouse  had  been;  then  there  were  streaks  of  red  on  her  shoulder 
and  upper  breast,  where  the  man's  nails  had  raked  her. 

She  screamed  again,  not  so  quietly,  and  the  man  struck  again. 
He  used  his  fist,  this  time,  and  it  hit  just  below  her  jaw,  against 
her  throat.  The  blow  was  heavy;  the  girl  fell  away  from  it,  hit 
the  floor  and  rolled.  She  hit  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  was  quiet.  The  man  walked  toward  her  and  stopped 
and  drew  back  his  foot. 

"Never  mind,"  Kleiner  said.  "Later." 
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His  voice  held  the  certainty  of  a  man  who  can  give  an  order 
and  not  bother  to  wonder  whether  it  will  be  obeyed.  Already 
he  was  looking  down  at  Evans. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "You  had  a  trick  left,  Mr.  Evans?  I  will  ad- 
mit to  you,  we  had  not  expected  that.  You  were  very  ingenious, 
my  friend." 

Evans  swore  at  him. 

"I  understand  your  feelings,"  Kleiner  said.  "They  are  very 
understandable.  So  the  girl  was  what  you  call — a  plant?  It  was 
very  ingenious,  Herr  Evans."  He  nodded,  and  his  voice  was  un- 
expectedly sincere.  "It  is  possible  we  underestimated  you,  Herr 
Evans,"  he  said. 

It  didn't  make  sense.  But  there  was  no  reason  to  let  Kleiner 
see  it  didn't  make  sense.  Evans  laughed  at  him.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  a  very  good  laugh. 

"However,"  Kleiner  said,  ignoring  the  laugh,  "you  see  that  it 
makes  no  difference.  Not  in  the  end.  No,  Herr  Evans,  not  in 
the  end." 

He  gave  the  last  words  a  certain  intonation. 

They  had  him,  Evans  realized.  In  more  ways  than  one,  they 
had  him.  Somewhere  along  the  line  they  had  managed  to  confuse 
themselves;  somewhere  they  were  giving  him — and  the  people 
on  his  side — credit  they  hadn't  earned.  But  that  wasn't  going  to 
help  him  now;  he  wasn't  even  going  to  find  out  what  it  was. 

"Here?"  the  man  who  had  struck  Madeleine  asked.  He  had 
had  come  back  from  the  girl,  after  staring  down  at  her  for 
several  moments. 

"No,"  Kleiner  said.  "It  is  inconvenient  here.  In  the  big  room, 
I  think." 

"Now?"  the  man  said. 

"Gewiss"  Kleiner  said.  trWarum  nicht?" 

The  man  who  had  struck  Madeleine,  and  the  other  man,  had 
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knives.  They  did  not  have  to  worry  at  the  knots.  They  cut 
Evans  loose  and  yanked  him  to  his  feet.  As  he  staggered,  the 
second  man  struck  him,  and  sent  him  reeling  toward  the  door. 
Kleiner  looked  on,  without  interest. 

"Bring  the  girl,"  Kleiner  said  to  the  man  who  had  hit  the 
girl.  "We  will  question  both  of  them." 

He  did  not  hesitate  over  the  word  "question."  He  did  not 
indicate,  in  his  tone,  that  the  meaning  he  clearly  attached  to  the 
word  was  a  meaning  in  any  fashion  out  of  the  way.  The  man  to 
whom  Kleiner  spoke  seemed  to  be  very  strong.  He  took  one  of 
the  girl's  arms  and  dragged  her  across  the  floor,  as  if  she  weighed 
nothing.  It  was  true,  of  course,  that  she  weighed  very  little. 

Evans  turned  at  the  door,  and  came  back.  He  meant  to  come 
back  fast,  with  his  weight  behind  a  leap.  But  he  staggered. 
Kleiner  laughed,  as  if  he  were  quite  amused,  and  the  man  who 
had  hit  Johnny  Evans  once  hit  him  again.  Evans  fell  backward, 
half  through  the  door.  The  man  who  had  hit  him  stepped  over 
him,  took  his  collar  and  hauled  him  to  his  feet.  Twisting,  Johnny 
Evans  could  see  that  the  girl,  too,  had  her  feet  under  her  now, 
and  was  walking,  after  a  fashion.  But  the  man  who  had  her 
arm  still  dragged  her  after  him,  and  her  movement  was  a  kind 
of  staggering  run. 

"For  God's  sake,"  Evans  said.  He  spoke  thickly.  "Why  don't 
you  leave  her  alone?  You've  played  out  that  gag,  haven't  you?" 

Nobody  answered  him. 

The  room  they  took  him  to  was  a  workshop  of  some  sort, 
with  a  workbench  along  one  wall.  The  center  was  clear. 

"Let  him  go,  Gustave,"  Kleiner  said.  The  man  who  had  been 
holding  Evans  threw  Evans  away  from  him.  Evans  staggered 
and  fell  to  the  concrete  floor,  just  catching  his  weight  on  his 
arms.  Gustave  walked  over  and  stood  above  him,  waiting. 
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"Put  the  girl  in  the  chair,"  Kleiner  told  the  other  man.  The 
man  put  Madeleine  in  a  straight,  wooden  chair.  She  sat  in  it 
limply,  just  not  crumpling  out  of  it.  Kleiner  went  over  to  her. 

Evans  tried  to  twist  so  he  could  watch,  but  Gustave  kicked 
him  in  the  jaw.  He  did  not  kick  him  hard  enough  to  put  him 
out,  but  the  kick  knocked  Evans'  face  into  the  floor.  He  did  not 
try  to  move  again,  but  he  listened. 

Kleiner  spoke  to  Madeleine  Sawyers  and  his  voice  was  very 
mild. 

"You  made  a  mistake,"  he  said.  "A  very  bad  mistake,  Made- 
leine. Do  you  realize  that?" 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  She  made  a  small  sound,  which  was 
part  a  sob. 

"We  will  have  to  go  into  that  later,"  Kleiner  said.  "You 
understand  that,  my  dear?" 

His  voice  was  still  mild  in  tone.  It  was  even  matter-of-fact. 
The  very  matter-of-factness  with  which  he  said  them  made 
Kleiner's  words  strangely,  rather  horribly  menacing.  Kleiner  was 
so  certain  of  what  he  could  do,  and  would  do,  to  the  girl  that 
he  did  not  need  to  threaten.  He  had  the  confidence — the  re- 
moteness— of  a  judge  passing  sentence.  What  was  to  happen, 
the  voice  said,  was  out  of  anybody's  \  mds. 

Kleiner  spoke  again,  and  his  voice  was  still  mild. 

"It's  a  nice  day,  Madeleine,"  he  said.  "Do  you  understand  me 
now?  It's  a  nice  day." 

Again  the  girl  did  not  reply.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  Kleiner  spoke  again,  not  to  the  girl.  He  spoke  as  if 
something  had  been  finished,  for  the  moment. 

"So,"  he  said.  "So.  Now  Mr.  Evans.  Help  Mr.  Evans  stand 
up,  Gustave." 

Gustave  lifted  Evans  to  his  feet.  Evans  turned  as  he  came  up 
and  struck  at  Gustave,  and  Gustave  grabbed  his  wrist.  Gustave 
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was  very  strong,  so  that  was  no  go.  The  other  man  came  over 
and  stood  on  the  other  side  of  Evans. 

Kleiner  faced  Johnny  Evans,  and  the  girl  sat  beyond  Kleiner. 
She  sat  quiescent,  with  her  head  hanging  a  little,  and  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  paying  any  attention  to  what  went  on.  The  blood 
had  dried  on  her  shoulder  and  breast,  and  she  made  no  attempt 
to  cover  herself. 

"We  will  take  care  of  Miss  Sawyers  later,"  Kleiner  said,  when 
he  saw  Johnny  Evans  look  at  the  girl.  "It  is  a  pity,  in  a  way, 
that  you  won't  see  how  we  take  care  of  her.  But  we  must  be 
businesslike,  nicht  wahr?  What  is  it  you  say — 'first  things 
first'?  You  come  first,  Mr.  Evans." 

He  stood  looking  at  Evans. 

"Would  you  like  to  talk,  Mr.  Evans?"  he  inquired,  rather 
politely. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  say?"  Evans  said.  He  was  surprised 
that  his  voice  was  still  thick;  that  it  was  painful  to  talk. 

Kleiner  shook  his  head.  Kleiner  looked  elderly  and  benign; 
he  looked  comfortable.  But  his  eyes  were  not  comfortable  eyes. 

"I'm  afraid  Mr.  Evans  is  going  to  be  stubborn,  Gustave," 
Kleiner  said,  conversationally.  "I'm  afraid  he  is.  We  want  you  to 
tell  us  what  you  have  found  out,  Mr.  Evans.  And  give  us  some 
names  and  a  few  dates,  perhaps.  And  tell  us  what  your  plans  are 
— yours  and  your  friends.  Quite  minor  things  really,  Mr. 
Evans." 

Evans  made  a  suggestion,  his  voice  snarling. 

"All  right,  Gustave,"  Kleiner  said.  "Make  the  situation  a  little 
clearer  to  Mr.  Evans." 

Gustave  struck  Evans  heavily  on  the  jaw,  but  did  not  let  him 
fall.  He  held  him  up  and  struck  him  again,  in  the  throat.  The 
other  man  caught  Evans  as  he  struggled  and  held  him.  Gustave 
hit  Evans  again. 
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"Would  you  like  to  talk,  Mr.  Evans?"  Kleiner  said. 

Evans'  lips  were  bleeding  and  the  words  bubbled  through 
them.  They  were  the  same  words  he  had  used  before. 

"Why  don't  you  try  something  different,  Gustave?"  Kleiner 
suggested,  in  his  almost  fatherly  voice.  "Something  not  so  hard 
on  your  hands,  perhaps?" 

"Hose?"  Gustave  suggested,  and  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  fitting 
Evans  for  a  new  hat.  "Or  a  little  heat,  maybe?" 

He  spoke  without  accent,  or  almost  without  accent.  That 
would  be  worth  remembering,  Evans  thought,  and  thought  it 
before  the  absurdity  of  the  thought  became  apparent.  He  was 
not  going  to  remember  anything.  He  was  not  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  tell  anyone  anything  he  might  remember. 

He  stood,  swaying,  as  they  stripped  off  his  coat  and  shirt. 
The  man  who  was  not  Gustave  held  him,  then,  forcing  his  arms 
behind  him,  holding  him  trussed  out  toward  Gustave.  Gustave 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  smoked  it  fast  for  a  few  drags.  It  was 
burning  brightly  and  he  was  moving  it  toward  Evans'  chest 
when  a  bell  rang.  It  rang  shrilly,  and  almost  at  once  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  shot.  The  hand  which  held  the  cigarette  stopped 
and  Gustave  turned  to  look  at  Kleiner.  Johnny  Evans,  too, 
looked  at  Kleiner,  peering  through  a  red  haze  of  blood. 

There  were  more  shots — a  good  many  more  shots — before 
there  was  time  for  speech.  The  man  who  was  holding  Evans' 
arms  relaxed  his  grip  suddenly  and  Johnny  staggered  and  was 
falling. 

"Shoot  the  swine,  then,"  Kleiner  said,  and  his  voice,  although 
it  did  not  rise,  lost  its  calm  assurance.  "Shoot  him  and  come!" 

Gustave  was  pulling  a  gun,  then,  and  Kleiner  and  the  other 
man  were  running  toward  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
Kleiner  ran  awkwardly,  heavily,  with  flat  feet.  At  the  door  he 
paused  and  spoke  sharply,  with  command. 
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"Come  with  us,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "Madeleine!  Do  you 
hear  me?" 

She  heard  him.  She  got  up  and  went  toward  him.  She  did  not 
run  and  the  other  man  crossed  the  room,  grabbed  her,  and 
dragged  her  back  with  him.  Then  Gustave's  automatic  pointed, 
and,  with  all  his  strength,  Evans  rolled.  He  rolled  in  toward  the 
big  man's  feet  and  his  hands  found  an  ankle  and  he  yanked  at  it. 
The  gun  filled  the  room  with  its  cough  and  the  bullet  hit  where 
Evans  had  been.  The  automatic  coughed  again  as  Gustave  fell 
backward  and  the  bullet  knocked  out  a  chunk  of  plaster.  The 
other  man  and  the  girl  went  through  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
room  and  Evans  went  after  Gustave  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
reaching  for  his  throat.  He  had  Gustave  by  the  throat  when  the 
others  came,  but  he  was  not  doing  Gustave  any  particular 
harm,  because  his  hands  were  weak.  But  Gustave  had  fallen 
backward  onto  the  concrete  and  his  head  had  struck  hard,  so  it 
did  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  For  a  few  minutes, 
Langley  and  the  rest — Witherspoon  and  the  chunky  driver  and 
several  other  men — thought  nothing  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  Gustave  again,  but  it  turned  out  that  his  head 
was  very  hard. 

When  he  came  to,  they  gave  him  a  chance  to  cooperate,  urg- 
ing him  to  tell  where  Kleiner  and  the  other  man  and  the  girl 
had  gone.  He  said  he  didn't  know.  They  suggested  he  tell  them 
where  the  three  might  have  gone.  He  said  he  didn't  know.  They 
were  patient  for  almost  half  an  hour,  while  Evans  rested  and 
one  of  the  men  brought  a  first-aid  kit  from  one  of  the  cars  and 
patched  him  up  as  well  as  patching  would  do  it.  Then,  as  Gus- 
tave still  would  not  cooperate,  and  as  their  time  might  be  limited 
— and  as  none  of  them  liked  what  had  been  done  to  Johnny 
Evans — they  gave  Gustave  a  chance  to  demonstrate  how  hard 
his  head  was.  It  was  not  as  hard  as  they  had  feared  it  might  be. 
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It  took  surprisingly  little  to  make  Gustave  talk,  actually.  No- 
body had  to  use  cigarettes  on  him,  which  relieved  everybody. 

He  persuaded  them,  after  a  time,  that  he  did  not  know  a 
great  deal;  that  he  was  merely  a  man  who  went  places  and  did 
things,  usually  without  understanding  what  lay  behind  the 
things.  But  one  or  two  things  he  did  know. 

They — he  and  Kleiner  and  the  other  man,  who  was  called 
Karl — had  been  going  to  go  on  after  they  finished  with  Evans 
and  meet  some  other  men.  They  had  planned  to  take  Evans 
along,  unless  he  died  on  them.  They  were  going  to  meet  the 
other  men  on  a  beach  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  he 
told  them  fairly  closely  where.  They  had  planned  to  leave  in 
about  an  hour,  if  Evans  took  them  an  hour.  He  did  not  seem 
to  know  much  about  the  men  they  were  supposed  to  meet  ex- 
cept that  they  would  be  on  the  beach. 

"Germans?"  Evans  said. 

Gustave  shook  his  head,  which  was  hardly  at  all  bloody.  He 
said  he  didn't  know.  "Friends,"  he  said.  "Some  people  they  have 
been  expecting." 

He  did  not  seem  to  know  who  "they"  were  and  he  was  given 
a  chance  to  remember  if  he  knew.  "They"  seemed  to  be  some- 
body beyond  and  above  Kleiner  and  Karl — above  them  as 
Kleiner  was  above  Karl. 

Evans  shook  his  head. 

"Probably  doesn't  know,"  he  said.  "They  wouldn't  tell  him 
much.  I  wouldn't.  He's  stupid.  He  talks." 

He  thought  a  moment  and  spoke  to  Gustave  in  German. 

"The  men  you  were  to  meet  come  by  sea?"  he  said.  "From  a 
U-boat?" 

Gustave  said  he  didn't  know.  They  waited,  not  touching  him, 
but  letting  him  see  what  was  in  their  minds. 

"I  think  so,"  he  said. 
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Chapter  8  Johnny  Evans  staggered  a  little  when  they 

O  got  out  into  the  air  and  they  tried  to  make 
him  give  it  up  and  let  a  doctor  look  him  over.  Johnny  shook  his 
head  and  they  did  not  argue.  He  looked  around  when  they  were 
outside  and  said,  "Oh,  Enright." 

"Didn't  you  know?"  Langley  said,  as  they  got  into  one  of  the 
cars.  Evans  and  Langley  got  in,  and  "Witherspoon  and  two  other 
men,  one  of  them  the  chunky  driver. 

"No,"  Evans  said,  and  told  them  what  he  did  know  of  the 
night. 

"So,"  Langley  said,  "the  girl  got  you  into  it.  She's  working 
with  them." 

Evans  did  not  say  anything  for  a  moment,  as  the  car  went 
very  fast  through  the  night.  Then  he  said  he  supposed  so. 

"Although,"  he  said,  "she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  me  out 
of  it,  later.  I  suppose  it  was  a  gag.  But  they  carried  it  a  good 
way,  I  thought." 

He  tried  to  speak  without  emotion.  His  voice  did  not  reveal 
emotion.  That  was  enough;  that  was  a  good  deal. 

"She  was  supposed  to  soften  you  up,"  Phil  Langley  said.  He 
said  it  rather  earnestly.  Johnny  Evans  said  he  supposed  so.  Ex- 
cept that  they — Kleiner  and  Gustave  and  the  other  man,  Karl — 
had  behaved  as  if  they  really  believed  the  girl  was  trying  to  un- 
tie the  knots  and  get  him  out  of  there.  When  Karl  hit  her  he 
hadn't  been  fooling,  Evans  pointed  out. 

"They  didn't  need  to  tie  her  up  afterward?"  Langley  said, 
asking  a  question  of  which  he  knew  the  answer.  "She  went 
when  they  called  her?" 

"Yes,"  Johnny  said.  "Yes,  that's  true." 

They  roared  down  the  parkway  toward  New  York.  They 
used  red  headlights  and  nobody  bothered  them. 
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"The  man  who  was  talking  to  you — sitting  beside  the  bed 
and  talking  to  you — was  that  Kleiner?"  Langley  asked. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  ago  and  Evans  hadn't  thought  about 
that.  He  thought  about  it  now. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  it  was  Kleiner."  He  considered. 
"You  know,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  damn  funny  thing.  I  don't 
get  it." 

"Probably,"  Langley  said,  "it  was  the  drug — probably  it  was 
more  or  less  a  dream  you  had.  Probably  it  wasn't  really  the  way 
you  remember  it." 

That  was  possible,  Johnny  Evans  agreed.  That  was  very 
possible.  His  voice  was  tired.  But  he  still  wanted  to  know  how 
they  found  him. 

That,  Phil  Langley  told  him,  had  been  easy  enough,  although 
they  were  a  little  late.  The  man  who  was  keeping  an  eye  on 
Kleiner  saw  them  start  off,  but  his  car  was  in  front  of  the 
Hofbrau  and  they  came  out  behind  it.  They  went  off  in  a  car 
which  had  been  parked  in  an  alley,  and  by  the  time  he  got 
around  in  his  own  car  they  had  got  away.  So  he  telephoned 
in  and  various  points  were  notified.  One  of  them  was  Enright. 

"We  thought  they  might  come  back,"  Langley  said.  "We 
cleaned  the  place  out — found  a  lot  of  incendiary  stuff  in  the 
building  we  were  just  in — the  laboratory — by  the  way,  and 
then  pulled  out.  Very  ostentatiously,  so  that  everybody  could 
see  we  were  pulling  out.  But  one  of  the  boys  dropped  back  and 
has  been  camping  out  around  here.  He  was  one  of  the  blokes 
who  was  told  about  Kleiner  and  the  girl,  and  their  having  you. 
So  he  came  down  to  keep  an  eye  on  things,  and  sure  enough  they 
pulled  in.  Took  you  to  the  basement  of  the  laboratory — nice 
cosy  place  for  their  business.  So  he  called  us.  He  had  a  gun  on 
them  through  a  little  window  in  the  room  incidentally,  so  he 
could  do  something  if  things  went  too  far.  Naturally,  he  didn't 
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want  to — probably  get  you  killed,  you  know.  Himself  too,  likely 
as  not." 

Evans  nodded.  He  half  smiled,  although  his  torn  lips  hurt 
when  he  smiled.  He  said  the  bloke  had  pretty  elastic  ideas  about 
how  far  things  ought  to  go. 

"Hell,"  Langley  said,  "you're  alive,  aren't  you?" 

Johnny  Evans  didn't  quarrel  about  that.  Instead,  he  went  to 
sleep.  He  slept  through  part  of  the  Bronx  and  over  the  Tri- 
borough  Bridge  and  while  the  car  swept  east  on  Long  Island.  It 
was  almost  one  o'clock  when  the  car  slowed  and  Langley  woke 
him  up.  They  were  on  a  side  road,  and  there  was  the  smell  of 
the  sea  all  around  them.  Johnny  Evans  woke  up  like  a  cat,  all  at 
once.  He  felt  a  good  deal  better  than  he  had,  although  his  face 
hurt  rather  more,  if  anything. 

The  moon  had  got  up  early  that  night.  It  was  now  already 
rather  low  in  the  west.  It  still  gave  considerable  light,  but  the 
shadows  were  very  long  and  black.  Off  to  the  right  there  was 
the  outline  of  a  frame  building,  half  fallen  down.  It  cast  heavy 
black  shadows. 

Evans  and  Langley  and  Mr.  Witherspoon  got  out  of  the  car 
without  comment.  The  two  men  in  the  front  got  out  too. 

"Too  many,"  Evans  said.  "I  doubt  if  there  were  supposed  to 
be  this  many.  You  two  wait.  Come  if  there's  trouble." 

The  chunky  driver  and  the  other  man  nodded.  There  was  no 
need  to  say  anything.  The  chunky  man  leaned  into  the  car  and 
switched  oflf  the  lights.  They  waited  more  than  a  minute  before 
they  moved,  while  their  eyes  became  adjusted  to  the  moonlight. 
Things  which  had  been  vague  took  on  shape,  gained  outline. 
Ahead  of  them,  between  them  and  the  beach,  was  a  dune.  Evans 
said  "Right?"  in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  and  Langley  and  "Wither- 
spoon nodded.  They  went  toward  the  dune. 
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"You  know,"  Witherspoon  said,  as  they  were  climbing  the 
dune,  "I  didn't  get  any  time  today  to  feed  my  fish." 

Langley  said,  "Tough,"  and  went  on  up  through  the  yielding 
sand,  leaning  forward  a  little  as  he  climbed. 

"Fish?"  Evans  said. 

Witherspoon  was  a  much  smaller  man  than  either  of  the 
others,  but  he  had  less  trouble  with  the  sand.  It  seemed  to  be  no 
effort  at  all  for  him  to  walk  straight  up  the  side  of  the  dune. 

"I  keep  fish,"  he  said.  "I  forgot  to  feed  them.  I  just  thought 
of  it." 

"Will  it  be  bad  for  them?"  Evans  asked.  His  voice  sounded 
interested. 

"They'll  be  all  right,"  Witherspoon  said.  "Disappointed,  of 
course." 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  dune  and  looked  down  on  the 
beach.  It  was  very  white  under  the  moon,  but  even  the  low 
bridge  of  sand  on  which  they  stood  cast  a  lengthening  shadow. 
Their  own  shadows  ran  down  the  dune  as  it  sloped  to  the  beach 
and  were  very  long  and  black.  The  beach  was  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  wide  and  beyond  it  the  sea  was  gentle.  The  beach  curved, 
forming  a  shallow  bay.  There  was  nobody  on  it. 

"Well,"  Evans  said,  "we  may  as  well  go  on  down.  It's  too  bad 
about  the  fish,  Mr.  Witherspoon." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Witherspoon  said.  "It's  odd  what  you 
think  of,  isn't  it?  How  many  visitors  do  we  expect?" 

Evans  shrugged.  They  started  down  the  dune. 

"Mostly,"  Langley  said,  "they  seem  to  come  in  threes  and 
fours.  They  use  a  little  rubber  boat,  you  know.  They  did  last 
summer."  He  seemed  struck  by  something;  his  sentence  ended 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  off. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  just  remembered  something.  Sort  of 
odd.  The  Coast  Guardsman  who  captured  them  thought  one  of 
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them  was  trying  to  hypnotize  him.  Seems  the  man — I  don't  re- 
member which  one  it  was — told  the  Coast  Guardsman " 

"Cullen,"  Witherspoon  said.  "John  Cullen." 

"Cullen,"  Langley  agreed.  "One  of  the  men  told  Cullen  to 
look  him  straight  in  the  eyes.  Cullen  thought  the  guy  was  trying 
to  hypnotize  him.  I  just  remembered  it."  1 

"Did  Cullen  look?"  Evans  asked.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dune,  and  they  walked  across  the  beach.  There  was  no 
hurry;  nobody  was  in  sight. 

"Yes,"  Langley  said.  "As  I  remember  it,  he  did.  Nothing 
happened." 

"Well — "  Evans  said,  inconclusively. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  man  was  trying  to  hypnotize  Cullen," 
Langley  said.  "It's  quiet  here,  isn't  it?" 

It  was  very  quiet.  They  walked  down  the  beach  a  little  way 
toward  the  water,  and  then  they  stood  looking  at  the  water. 
There  was  nothing  in  sight. 

"We  seem  to  be  early,"  Langley  said.  He  sat  down  on  the 
sand,  and  after  a  moment  the  other  two  sat  beside  him.  They 
pulled  their  knees  up  and  held  them  and  sat  in  a  row  looking 
at  the  sea.  None  of  them  spoke  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
Langley  spoke  again.  "Probably,"  he  said,  "Kleiner  and  his  boys 
will  be  coming  along  pretty  soon." 

"Probably,"  Evans  said.  "It  would  be  convenient  if  they 
didn't.  And  they  may  have  figured  that  Gus  would  talk.  They 
may  even  have  warned  them  off,  you  know.  By  wireless." 

"Well,"  Witherspoon  said,  "it's  pretty  here,  anyway.  There's 
always  that." 

Then  there  was  another  long  pause,  and  then  Evans  spoke 
again. 

"Except  I  don't  suppose  they'd  use  wireless  if  they  could 

1  See  New  York  Times,  July   iy,   1942. 
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avoid  it,"  he  said.  "More  likely  they  had  an  alternative  fixed  up 
— in  case  Kleiner  and  his  crowd  were  delayed.  They  have  a  habit 
of  having  alternatives.  Our  friends  out  there  would  have  some 
place  to  go  if  they  weren't  met." 

Nobody  said  anything.  Witherspoon,  Evans  thought,  went 
back  to  thinking  about  fish — his  own  fish.  Langley — Evans 
couldn't  decide  what  Langley  was  thinking  about.  He  himself 
was  more  trying  not  to  think  than  thinking.  He  tried  to  think 
what  they  should  say,  exactly,  when  the  men  they  were  waiting 
for  came  ashore. 

"Well,"  Witherspoon  said  mildly,  "there  they  come.  There 
somebody  comes,  anyway." 

They  did  not  move  for  a  moment,  but  they  looked  in  the 
direction  Witherspoon  was  looking.  There  was  a  small  boat  over 
to  the  right,  coming  around  the  point  the  beach  seemed  to  make. 
There  were  men  in  the  boat. 

"Four,  I  make  it,"  Witherspoon  said.  "One  rowing;  three  just 
sitting.  It's  a  rubber  boat,  I  think." 

Evans  said  Witherspoon  had  good  eyes. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Witherspoon  said.  "I  have  very  good  eyes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact." 

Evans  stood  up,  and  the  others  stood  with  him.  They  looked 
behind  them  and  saw  nothing  but  the  dune,  and  then  they 
began  to  walk  down  toward  the  water. 

"This  would  be  a  hell  of  a  time  for  Kleiner  to  show  up," 
Langley  said,  with  detached  interest.  "He  and  his  boys  could 
sit  on  the  dune  and  pop  us  off.  Like  in  a  shooting  gallery." 

The  idea  seemed  to  interest  Langley  a  good  deal,  but  he  did 
not  again  look  behind  him.  If  Kleiner  and  his  boys  arrived  there 
wouldn't  be  much  to  do  about  it. 

The  three  stood  just  beyond  the  wet  sand  and  waited  for  the 
boat  to  come  in.  It  did  not  hesitate  when  the  men  in  it  saw 
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the  three  on  the  beach,  and  by  now  they  had  certainly  seen 
them.  It  came  on,  veering  a  little  to  head  for  them.  It  came 
rather  rapidly. 

"They  would  hear  us  now,"  Evans  said,  in  a  very  low  tone. 
"We  ought  to  talk.  German?" 

trJa,"  Langley  said.  He  continued  in  German.  He  said  they 
wanted  the  men  in  the  boat  to  feel  welcome.  He  still  spoke  in  a 
low  voice. 

"They  should  hurry,"  Evans  said,  and  now  he  spoke  so  that 
his  voice  would  carry  over  the  water.  He  made  his  voice  sound 
worried.  "You  think  the  FBI  man  will  come,  Gustave?  And 
the  Englishman?" 

"They  are  cowards,"  Langley  said,  and  he  made  his  voice 
sound  contemptuous.  "Fools.  But  they  might  come.  We  should 
leave  quickly." 

"They  will  not  come,"  Witherspoon  said.  "They " 

Then  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat  spoke.  He  spoke  curtly,  as 
if  to  inferiors.  He  told  them  to  shut  up.  He  also  told  them  to 
speak  English.  He  said,  grumblingly,  that  my  God  they  were 
fools. 

They  obeyed  and  stood  silent  and  waiting.  The  boat  came 
close  in. 

"Help  them,  Gustave!"  Evans  said,  sharply. 

Langley  looked  at  him  and  at  the  water  and  grinned  without 
enthusiasm.  But  he  and  Witherspoon  waded  out  and  pulled  on 
the  boat,  bringing  it  up  on  the  sand.  The  men  in  it  waited  until 
the  boat  was  well  up,  and  then  the  man  in  the  bow  stepped 
into  the  shallow  water  and  waded  to  the  dry  sand.  The  other 
men  followed  him.  The  man  came  up  to  Evans. 

"Kleiner?"  he  said.  He  was  curt. 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "At  your  service,  mein  herr" 
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"I  told  you  to  speak  English,"  the  man  from  the  boat  said. 
"You  are  a  fool." 

Evans  said  he  was  sorry. 

"Later,"  the  man  said.  "I  am  Schwartz." 

"Certainly,"  Evans  said.  "It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Schwartz.  Or 
should  I  say  Hunter?" 

"Hunter,"  Schwartz  said.  "You  should  know  that.  Have  your 
men  get  rid  of  the  boat." 

Evans  shook  his  head,  and  Schwartz  stared  at  him. 

"With  your  permission,"  Evans  said.  "We  have  no  time.  We 
must  get  away  from  here  at  once.  Even  if  we  have  to  leave  the 
boat.  A  man  named  Evans " 

Schwartz  was  impatient.  He  said  he  knew  about  a  man  named 
Evans.  And  a  man  named  Langley,  of  the  FBI.  They  had  been 
causing  some  trouble. 

"Which  will  end  now,"  he  said.  "I  assure  you,  Mr.  Kleiner,  it 
will  end." 

"Of  course,"  Evans  said.  He  sounded  humble.  "We  have  been 
waiting  for  you  to  take  charge.  But  tonight — Evans  and  Lang- 
ley  may  come  here.  We  have  reason  to  fear — a  leak." 

Schwartz  stared  at  him. 

"Are  you  all  fools?"  he  asked.  He  was  contemptuous. 

Evans  said  he  was  sorry;  he  was  very  sorry.  But  the  fact  re- 
mained— there  was  reason  to  be  afraid  that  Evans  and  Langley 
had  got  information  about  the  meeting.  They  might  try  to 
interrupt.  It  was  better  to  get  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  other  three  men  from  the  boat  came  up  and  stood  in  a 
group  around  Evans.  Schwartz  turned  to  them. 

"Sink  the  boat,"  he  ordered.  "There  is  no  time  for  a  good  job. 
Do  what  you  can.  Kleiner — have  your  men  help." 

"Gustave,"  Evans  said.  "Erich.  Help  them  with  the  boat." 
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The  five  men  worked  rapidly.  They  hauled  the  boat  out  until 
the  water  was  up  to  their  waists.  Then  one  of  the  men  who  had 
come  in  the  boat  did  something  to  it  and  it  began  to  sink. 

"It  is  low  tide?"  Schwartz  said.  The  waterline  on  the  beach 
would  have  told  him  that;  it  had  told  Evans  that. 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  Schwartz  said,  "Good." 

The  men  who  came  in  the  boat  had  unloaded  several  boxes 
while  Schwartz  and  Evans  were  talking,  and  before  they  pushed 
the  boat  off.  Now  they  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  up 
to  Schwartz  and  Evans. 

"Tools,"  Schwartz  said.  "And  money.  You  have  a  car?" 

Evans  waved  toward  the  dune. 

"Good,"  Kleiner  said.  "Lead  us." 

Evans  started  off.  It  was  working  all  right  so  far.  It  would  be 
all  right  for  a  while  yet,  probably,  if  the  chunky  driver — Davis 
— and  his  companion  picked  up  their  cues.  If  they  didn't,  it 
would  be  too  bad;  if  they  didn't,  it  would  be  shooting.  But 
Langley's  men  had  quick  wits. 

They  went  up  the  dune,  Evans  leading  and  the  rest  strung  out 
behind.  As  they  came  down  toward  the  car,  Evans  helped.  He 
called  softly. 

"Hans?" 

"Here,"  Davis  said.  He  did  not  go  beyond  that;  he  was  evi- 
dently feeling  his  way. 

"Kleiner  here,"  Evans  said.  "Any  sign  of — the  others?" 

Davis  came  toward  them  slowly  and  the  other  man  stood  by 
the  car. 

"No,  sir,"  Davis  said.  "No  sign  of  them.  Apparently 
they " 

"Stop!"  Evans  said,  sharply.  He  heard  the  sound  of  a  car. 
They  all  listened.  The  car  was  coming,  slowly  by  the  sound, 
along  the  road  toward  the  beach.  It  was  the  only  road  out. 
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"Evans!"  Evans  said  sharply.  "The  FBI  men- — they  will 
find  us." 

Schwartz  swore  violently,  in  a  low  voice. 

"We  can  kill  them,"  Evans  suggested.  "Your  men  are  armed." 

"Naturally,"  Schwartz  said.  "But  you  are  a  fool.  It  would 
sound  like  a  pitched  battle.  They — the  police — would  close  the 
roads.  We  must  hide." 

"Of  course,"  Evans  said.  "You  are  right." 

He  looked  around  and  pointed  to  the  tumbledown  building. 
Schwartz  nodded  quickly. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "We  must  hurry!" 

The  car  was  still  grinding  along  the  road.  Now  they  could 
see  its  dimmed  headlights  coming  toward  them.  They  ran  for  the 
house — the  men  with  the  boxes  running  heavily.  Langley  and 
Witherspoon  ran  with  the  other  three  men  from  the  boat,  and  a 
little  behind  them.  They  got  to  the  building.  It  had  once  been 
used  for  some  kind  of  storage;  it  was  more  a  shed  than  a  build- 
ing. But  it  gave  cover.  Inside  it,  the  men  were  instantly  lost 
from  one  another  in  the  blackness. 

There  was  a  window  without  glass  in  it  on  the  side  of  the 
shed  toward  the  car.  Schwartz  and  Evans,  carefully  standing 
outside  the  sliver  of  moonlight  which  came  through  it  diago- 
nally, watched  the  new  car  come  up.  It  stopped  beside  the  other 
car  and  three  men  got  out.  They  went  over  and  looked  at  the 
other  car,  and  evidently  talked,  but  in  low  voices.  Johnny  Evans 
was  glad  their  voices  were  low,  so  that  their  words  were  in- 
distinguishable. It  would  only  need  a  word  that  didn't  fit.  He 
could  make  out  which  of  the  three  was  Kleiner  by  his  heavy 
movements.  It  occurred  to  Johnny  Evans  that  Kleiner  was  get- 
ting rather  old  for  this  sort  of  thing;  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
had  been  lucky  that  Schwartz  and  the  men  who  came  with  him 
had  never  seen  Kleiner  before. 
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One  of  the  men  beside  the  car  opened  the  hood  and  did  some- 
thing under  it.  Schwartz  swore,  very  softly,  in  German. 

"Only  the  distributor  head,  probably,"  Evans  whispered. 
"They  wouldn't  want  to  risk  any  noise.  I've  got  a  spare." 

ffGut,"  Schwartz  said. 

The  car  in  which  Kleiner  and  the  others  had  come  turned 
slowly,  so  that  it  headed  away  from  the  beach.  Then  the  fourth 
man  got  out,  and  joined  the  other  three.  They  talked  and  looked 
toward  the  dune  which  separated  them  from  the  beach,  and  they 
looked  also  toward  the  shed.  Schwartz  and  Evans  drew  back  a 
little,  involuntarily,  although  it  was  almost  certain  they  could 
not  be  seen.  Then  Kleiner  pointed  toward  the  dune  and  the  four 
men  began  to  walk  toward  it. 

"Evans?"  Schwartz  asked,  in  a  whisper,  indicating  Kleiner. 
"Or  the  American?" 

"Langley,"  Evans  told  him.  "The  American.  I  didn't  see 
Evans.  Unless  he  remained  in  the  car,  he  didn't  come." 

"He  is  dangerous,"  Schwartz  said.  "We  must  dispose  of  him. 
I  will  speak  to  the  chief." 

Evans  was  a  little  pleased,  but  the  pleasure  did  not  show  in 
his  voice.  His  voice  was  merely  admiring  when  he  agreed. 

The  four  men,  led  by  Kleiner,  went  up  the  dune  and  reached 
the  top  and  stopped.  In  a  moment  they  would  realize  that  some- 
thing was  wrong;  that  the  men  who  should  be  beyond  the  dune 
were  missing. 

"Now!"  Evans  whispered,  sharply.  He  broke  from  the  shed 
and  began  to  run  toward  the  two  cars.  Schwartz  ran  after  him, 
and  the  others,  seeing  them  move,  moved  too.  The  seven  men 
streamed  down  toward  the  cars. 

Davis,  the  chunky  driver  of  Langley's  car,  passed  Evans  and 
Schwartz.  He  reached  the  car,  leaned  in  and  worked  fast  at  the 
glove  compartment,  came  out  with  something  in  his  hand  and 
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jumped  to  open  the  hood.  Again  he  worked  fast;  then  he  closed 
the  hood  and  locked  it. 

"Gustave!"  Evans  said.  "Take  the  other  car — you  and  Erich. 
And  two  more — you  two!"  He  pointed  to  two  of  the  men  who 
had  come  out  of  the  boat.  He  remembered  Schwartz  and  his 
position  of  authority.  "That  is  correct,  sir?"  he  said  in  a  hurried 
whisper. 

"It  will  do,"  Schwartz  said.  "You  will  come  with  me.  You 
and  the  driver.  One  of  the  others." 

It  put  Evans,  Schwartz,  Davis  and  one  of  the  men  from  the 
boat  in  Langley's  car.  The  man  from  the  boat  was  a  slight  youth 
with  black  hair.  Witherspoon,  Langley,  the  other  two  men  from 
the  boat,  and  Franke — Davis'  partner — were  in  the  other  car. 

"All  right,  Hans,"  Evans  said.  The  car  started  with  a  jerk; 
its  wheels  churned  on  the  sandy  shoulder  of  the  road  and  it 
labored  in  a  circle.  It  backed,  went  forward,  backed  again. 
There  was  no  other  way,  but  it  made  a  racket. 

There  was  a  yell  behind  them.  It  came  as  they  straightened 
out  on  the  road  and  went  north.  The  car  which  had  brought 
Kleiner  and  the  others  followed,  Langley  driving.  There  were 
more  yells  behind  them,  but  the  words  were  lost  in  the  sound 
of  the  racing  motors.  Evans  tensed  himself  for  shots,  but  there 
were  no  shots.  Kleiner,  it  appeared,  shared  Schwartz's  reluctance 
to  arouse  the  countryside.  Evans  hoped  that  Schwartz  would 
fail  to  notice  that  that  didn't  fit.  But  Schwartz  did  notice  it. 

"They  do  not  fire,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  puzzled. 

"They  think  slowly,"  Evans  said.  It  sounded  weak.  "They  are 
fools,"  he  said.  It  still  sounded  weak.  In  the  darkness,  his  hand 
moved  toward  an  automatic  in  a  shoulder  holster. 

"Fools,"  Schwartz  agreed.  "They  are  fools,  certainly.  It  is 
fortunate  for  us,  nicht  wahr?" 

He  was  going  to  accept  it.  Evans  was  gratified  at  this  new 
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evidence  that  the  German  mind  is  apt  to  underestimate  its 
enemies. 

Within  minutes,  as  they  went  fast  down  the  winding  road, 
it  was  too  late  for  Kleiner  and  the  others  to  do  any  shooting.  It 
was  too  late  for  them  to  do  anything  except,  Evans  supposed, 
curse  when  they  found  that  both  cars  had  vanished.  It  would, 
Evans  supposed,  teach  them  a  lesson.  He  hoped  the  lesson  would 
come  too  late. 

"¥e  are  going  to  the  chief?"  Schwartz  said,  just  as  they 
twisted  out  of  the  side  road  and  hit  the  parkway. 

"Those  were  the  instructions,"  Evans  said.  He  said  it  uncer- 
tainly, as  if  the  instructions  were  open  to  Schwartz's  counter- 
manding. 

"Good,"  Schwartz  said.  "I  am  tired.  I  will  sleep." 

He  did  sleep.  Coming  ashore  on  a  strange  beach,  meeting  men 
you  did  not  know  and  had  to  take  on  trust  merely  because  they 
were  where  men  were  expected  to  be,  at  the  time  expected, 
dodging  other  men  who  wanted  to  catch  and  kill  you — these 
things  apparently  left  you  sleepy.  Evans  was  not  any  longer 
sleepy,  but  he  had  not  been  through  these  things.  He  watched 
the  moon  go  down  as  they  raced  smoothly  toward  New  York, 
the  lights  of  the  following  car  reflected  in  the  mirror.  Davis 
drove  fast  and  did  not  talk.  The  young  man  with  black  hair 
beside  him  tried  once  or  twice^  to  talk,  but  Davis  was  not  en- 
couraging. Davis,  Evans  decided,  knew  his  business. 

They  went  over  the  bridge  and  downtown  on  the  East  River 
Drive;  they  crossed  down  for  a  block  or  two  and  pulled  up 
at  an  inconspicuous  apartment  house  on  the  upper  East  Side,  a 
little  above  the  best  residential  section.  Schwartz  awoke  when 
they  stopped,  and  was  quickly  wide  awake.  It  was  a  thing  you 
learned  in  their  business,  Evans  thought.  If  you  were  going  to 
wake  up  at  all,  you  sometimes  had  to  wake  up  fast. 
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"Here?"  Schwartz  said. 

Evans  risked  German.  He  said,  frJa,  mein  herr." 

"Gut!"  Schwartz  said,  and  got  out  of  the  car  first,  climbing 
over  Evans.  Evans  followed  him  and  then  the  slight  man  in  the 
front  seat  followed  them.  Precedence  held;  Kleiner,  Evans  de- 
cided, was  between  the  high  and  the  low.  Schwartz  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  and  he  seemed  undecided;  he  looked  at  the  apartment 
house  a  little  doubtfully,  and  then  up  and  down  the  street. 

"Here?"  he  said  again. 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "This  is  the  place." 

It  did  not  matter  a  great  deal  now  what  Schwartz  thought;  a 
good  many  eyes  were  on  them,  and  more  than  eyes.  But  there 
had  never  been  a  disturbance  yet  in  front  of  the  discreet  apart- 
ment house  on  the  upper  East  Side  and  Phil  Langley  would  not 
thank  him  if  there  was  one  now. 

"He  is  waiting,  sir,"  Evans  said,  a  little  pressingly.  He  wished 
he  had  a  name  to  go  with  the  "he."  When  they  had  the  name — 
if  they  had  the  name — it  might  make  a  good  deal  of  difference. 
But  you  could  not  ask  a  newcomer  the  name  of  the  leader 
whom,  it  was  presumed,  you  followed  with  fidelity  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night.  Schwartz  had  been  comfortably  unsuspicious 
so  far,  and  under  circumstances  which  might  have  worried  a 
shrewder  man.  But  there  could  be  a  little  doubt  that  he  would 
be  puzzled  if  Evans,  posing  as  Kleiner,  revealed  innocence  so 
complete. 

Schwartz  could,  it  seemed,  believe  a  good  deal.  He  walked 
across  the  sidewalk  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  and  Evans 
walked  a  pace  behind  him.  The  young  man  with  the  black  hair 
followed  Evans,  and  Davis  followed  him;  it  was  rather,  Evans 
thought,  like  one  of  those  club  sandwiches  the  Americans  liked. 
Schwartz  went  into  the  lobby  with  complete  innocence  and  after 
that  it  did  not  matter,  because  whatever  he  did  would  lead  to  no 
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disturbance.  The  doorman  merely  looked  at  them  and  nodded  at 
Evans;  he  was,  by  training,  a  man  who  did  not  thrust  himself 
into  situations  unless  he  seemed  to  be  needed.  He  turned  toward 
the  door  again  as  Schwartz  and  Evans,  and  the  other  two,  en- 
tered the  elevator.  As  he  closed  the  door  behind  them,  Evans 
heard  the  other  car  drive  up.  So  that  was  all  right  too.  You 
could  trust  Langley. 

Schwartz,  following  Evans'  nodded  instructions,  turned  left 
when  they  got  out  of  the  elevator,  and  if  he  noticed  that  the 
black-haired  man  and  Davis  turned  right  he  did  not  mention 
it.  Probably,  Evans  thought,  walking  behind  the  German  down 
the  corridor — keeping  his  hand  on  the  gun  under  his  coat — 
probably  this  separation  of  goat  from  sheep,  of  leader  from 
follower,  was  very  natural  in  Schwartz's  mind. 

Evans,  out  of  sight  of  Schwartz,  made  a  second  motion  with 
his  head  as  they  walked  down  the  corridor  and  two  men  came 
out  of  doors  and  followed  them.  They  walked  softly,  and 
Schwartz  did  not  appear  to  hear  them.  At  the  proper  door, 
Evans  moved  beside  Schwartz  so  he  could  throw  the  door  open. 
He  and  the  two  men  came  in  behind  Schwartz,  now  very  close 
to  him,  and  as  they  came  in  they  drew  their  guns.  When  he  saw 
the  room  was  empty,  Schwartz  whirled,  but  by  then  it  was 
too.  late. 

He  did  not  show  fear.  Evans  could  give  him  that.  And  he 
made  no  foolish  move  to  draw  a  gun.  He  looked  at  Evans  and 
after  a  moment,  with  realization,  he  said:  "So?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "I'm  afraid  you  walked  into  something, 
Mr.  Schwartz." 

Schwartz  looked  up  and  down  him  and  then  at  the  other  two. 

"So,"  he  said,  "it  appears.  You  are ?" 

"Evans,"  Evans  told  him. 

Schwartz  caught  on  rather  quickly. 
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"And  the  others?"  he  said.  "The  ones  we  left  behind.  Kleiner?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "I'm  afraid  that's  the  way  it  is,  Mr. 
Schwartz." 

"I  was  a  fool,"  Schwartz  said.  He  already,  it  seemed  to  Evans, 
spoke  reminiscently. 

"I'm  afraid  you  were,"  Evans  said.  He  used  the  past  tense  as 
if  it  were  already  appropriate. 

The  other  two  did  not  need  instructions.  They  moved  in  on 
Schwartz  and  they  took  a  Lueger  from  him.  They  gave  him 
handcuffs  in  exchange,  and  Schwartz  looked  at  them. 

"I  would  prefer  to  be  shot,"  he  said.  "Mine  was — a  military 
operation." 

"I  haven't  anything  to  do  with  that,"  Evans  said.  "In  Eng- 
land, of  course,  we'd  probably  hang  you.  Here,  I  believe,  they 
have  other  methods.  For  your  friends,  they  used  the  electric 
chair."  He  paused  a  moment.  "Except,  of  course,"  he  said,  "the 
two  who  talked." 

Schwartz  shook  his  head.  He  spoke  slowly,  calmly.  He  said 
Evans  ought  to  know  better  than  that. 

"We  could  beat  it  out  of  you,"  Evans  said. 

Schwartz  shook  his  head.  He  was  still  polite,  but  he  spoke  as 
if  from  a  long  way  off.  He  said  he  doubted  it. 

"You  may  be  right,"  Evans  said.  "You  know  what  we  want?" 

"I  assume,"  Schwartz  said,  "that  you  do  not  have  the  name — 
or  the  identity — of  my  superior  here.  That  is  correct?" 

"Oh,"  Evans  said,  "we  have  that." 

Schwartz  looked  at  him  and  smiled  faintly  and  shook  his 
head. 

"No,  Mr.  Evans,"  he  said.  "I  think  not.  I  think  you  do  not 
have  that.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  you  do  not  have." 

There  were,  Evans  admitted,  some  details.  He  took  a  shot  in 
what  was  still  a  kind  of  dusk. 
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"Details,  of  your  hypnotism,"  he  said.  He  said  it  casually.  He 
watched  Schwartz,  and  he  thought  there  was  a  narrowing  of 
the  eyes.  But  it  was  hard  to  be  sure,  and  Schwartz  said  what 
Evans  expected  him  to  say.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  Evans 
was  talking  about. 

You  had  to  be  able  to  guess  about  men  in  Evans'  business. 
Even  when  you  couldn't  be  sure — and  Evans  had  never  been 
less  sure  of  his  ability  to  guess  about  people  than  now,  after 
what  had  happened  in  the  past  few  days — you  still  had  to  guess 
and  act  on  your  guesses.  Evans  guessed  about  Schwartz  and  he 
nodded  to  the  two  other  men. 

"Take  him  along,"  he  said.  "Make  your  charges." 

He  gave  Schwartz  a  last  chance. 

"It  will  be  a  military  court,  you  know,"  he  said. 

Schwartz  nodded.  He  was  still  polite;  he  said  that  they  were 
not  entirely  fools;  he  said  they  could  read  the  newspapers. 
"American  newspapers,"  he  assured  Evans.  "A  little  late,  but 
complete." 

Evans  jerked  his  head  toward  the  door,  and  the  two  men  from 
the  FBI  took  Schwartz  out  through  it.  Evans  looked  after  them, 
and  saw  a  dead  man  walking  between  two  living  men.  You  had 
to  be  brighter  than  Schwartz  had  been,  if  not  more  courageous, 
to  get  very  far  in  their  business.  Evans  watched  them  walk 
down  the  corridor  toward  the  elevator  and  that  was  that.  It  was, 
almost  literally,  a  dead  issue. 

But  then  the  thought  which  had  begun  to  twitch  in  his  mind 
when  he  first  awoke  after  his  ride  to  the  beach  was  still  uneasy 
and  distracting.  Probably  it  was  all  wrong,  probably  Kirk  and 
Malcolm  Goudy  would  tell  him  it  was  all  wrong;  tell  him  it  was 
impossible.  Probably  the  faint  belief  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
was  actually  only  a  faint  hope — probably  he  was  believing,  or 
beginning  to  believe,  merely  something  he  wanted  to  believe. 
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Something  that  he  now — now  more  than  ever  before — wanted 
desperately  to  believe. 

He  talked  with  Langley  briefly  and  Langley  agreed  to  certain 
things.  And  then,  after  a  telephone  call  which  brought  a  grum- 
bling answer,  Evans  went  downtown  in  Langley 's  car,  with 
Davis  driving. 

Dr.  Kirk  let  Johnny  Evans  into  the  Kirk  apartment  on  Fifth 
Avenue  near  the  Square  and  he  did  not  seem  glad  to  see  him. 
He  ran  a  lean  hand  through  lean  hair  and  frowned  with  all  his 
brown  face. 

"Your  phone  call  woke  the  children,"  he  said,  crossly.  "And 
my  wife." 

Evans  said  he  was  sorry.  He  said  he  had  a  theory.  He  wanted 
to  ask  about  it. 

"Two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  Kirk  said,  "is  a  hell  of  a  time 
to  have  theories,  Evans.  Come  on  in." 

Evans  went  into  a  pleasant  living  room,  with  windows  on 
Fifth.  Kirk  looked  at  him  and  said  he  needed  a  drink.  He  looked 
at  himself  in  a  mirror  over  the  fireplace,  ineffectually  smoothed 
his  hair  down  and  said  they  both  looked  as  if  they  needed  a 
drink.  He  brought  drinks. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

Evans  told  him  what  had  happened  during  the  night — told 
him  enough  of  it.  He  told  him  of  his  guess.  Kirk  put  his  fingers 
together  in  a  tent  and  regarded  them. 

"It's  true,"  he  said.  "Some  people  think  drugs — certain  drugs 
— predispose.  It's  possible.  You  think  that  was  what  he  was 
trying  to  do?" 

Evans  said  he  thought  that  might  have  been  what  he  was 
trying  to  do. 

"And  you  don't  know  who  it  was?"  Kirk  said. 
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Evans  shook  his  head.  He  said  that,  for  the  moment,  it  didn't 
matter. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "it  was  the  man  Schwartz  and  the  rest 
of  them  were  told  to  meet.  But  I  don't  know  even  that." 

"You  don't  know  much,"  Kirk  said.  "And  that's  a  fact." 

He  looked  at  Evans  closely,  with  curiosity.  "You  want  it  to 
be  something  like  that,  don't  you?"  he  said.  "Because  of  the 
girl?" 

"All  right,"  Evans  said.  "We're  all  human,  Kirk.  You've  got 
a  wife  and  children,  I  gather." 

"I  didn't  say  it  wasn't  human,"  Kirk  reminded  him. 

"Also,"  Evans  pointed  out,  "it  would  give  us  a  fingerhold  on 
the  rest  of  it — on  the  whole  game  they're  playing." 

"If  they're  playing  a  game,"  Kirk  said. 

Evans  shrugged  to  that.  He  said — he  said  it  again,  and  made 
clear  it  was  again — that  they  had  to  assume  that.  Had  to  count 
on  it. 

"I  can  only  tell  you  it  might  work,"  Kirk  said.  "I  can't  tell 
you  it  has — or  will.  What  did  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Try  it  on  one  of  the  men  we've  caught,"  Evans  said.  "Try  it 
on  all  of  them.  If  you  hypnotized  them,  you  could  make  them 
talk,  couldn't  you?  You  could  give  them  a  kind  of — well,  a 
kind  of  mental  third  degree?" 

Kirk  nodded  slowly.  He  said  again  that  it  was  possible.  And 
then,  still  more  slowly,  he  began  to  smile.  He  said  it  was  just 
possible  he  had  run  across  something  better  than  drugs. 

"I've  been  reading,"  he  said.  "It's  just  possible  I've  run  on  to 
something.  A  way  of  hypnotizing  without  consent — a  disguised 
technic.  You  wouldn't  need  drugs.  You'd  need  only  certain 
conditions,  which  I'd  think  could  be  arranged."  He  paused  and 
nodded  again,  with  more  decision.  "And,"  he  said,  "if  it  worked 
— if — you  might  get  more  than  what  one  of  these  men  already 
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knew.  You  might  get  what  he  could  find  out"  He  looked  at 
Evans,  over  the  tented  fingers.  "You'd  like  that?"  he  inquired, 
gently. 

"Yes,"  Johnny  Evans  said,  "I'd  like  that,  Doctor."  He  spoke 
quietly.  He  spoke  with  as  much  intensity  as  Dr.  Kirk,  who  had 
heard  a  good  deal,  had  ever  heard  in  a  man's  voice. 

"Tonight,  I  suppose?"  Dr.  Kirk  said.  There  was  resignation  in 
the  question,  presupposing  the  answer. 

"Yes,"  John  Evans  told  him. 

Kirk  nodded.  He  brightened. 

"I  think  we'll  have  to  have  Goudy,"  he  said.  "I'll  give  him  a 
ring." 

Kirk  picked  up  the  telephone  from  a  table  beside  him.  He 
looked  at  it. 

"It'll  be  a  pleasure,"  he  said,  and  began  to  dial. 
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Chapter  9  ]^yg~ALCOLM  Goudy  was  not  hopeful;  in  the 

JLV-L  car  going  from  lower  Fifth  Avenue  to 
the  apartment  house  on  the  upper  East  Side  he  explained  why- 
he  was  not  hopeful.  You  needed  more  people,  to  begin  with. 
They  had  three.  The  chances  were  against  them;  he  said  that  he 
would,  if  they  liked,  figure  out  how  much  the  chances  were 
against  them.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  the  disguised  technic  and 
didn't  believe  in  it;  he  said  that,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
in  this,  his  attitude  would  be  a  handicap.  He  said  he  did  not 
work  very  well  when  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  he 
said  that  even  if  it  worked  in  the  end,  it  would  take  days. 

"Nevertheless,"  Evans  said,  "you'll  try?" 

Goudy  glared  at  him  out  of  sleepy  eyes.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  Evans  thought  he  was.  He  said  that  of  course  he  would  try. 

"My  God,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  be  out  of  it.  Long  chance  or 
not — I  wouldn't  miss  it." 

They  reached  the  apartment  house  and  Langley  threw  his 
shoulders  back,  stretching,  and  was  wide  awake.  They  sat  in  the 
hotel-like  living  room  of  the  little  apartment  which  was  kept 
for  Langley,  and  for  others  who  might  need  it,  and  told  him 
what  they  planned.  Evans  braced  himself  to  beat  down  opposi- 
tion, and  there  was  no  opposition  to  beat  down.  Langley  heard 
their  plan  and  his  eyes  were  bright  with  interest.  It  puzzled 
Johnny  Evans.  Langley  looked  at  him  and  grinned. 

"Johanson,"  Langley  said.  "We  had  a  doctor  in  for  him,  you 
know.  A  regular  doctor."  He  looked  at  Dr.  Kirk  and  blinked. 
"Sorry,  Red,"  he  said.  "I  know  you're  a  regular  doctor." 

Kirk  said  Langley  was  damned  right  he  was. 

"Well,"  Langley  said,  "there's  nothing  wrong  with  Johanson 
— nothing  that  time  won't  cure.  But  he  can't  remember  any- 
thing— not  clearly.  He  can  remember  only  patches.  Nothing 
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about  the  man  who  moved  in  on  him.  Everything  is  orderly  up 
to  a  point — and  there's  no  way  of  telling  where  in  the  past  that 
point  was.  So  the  doctor  has  two  theories — he's  been  intermit- 
tently drugged  for  days  or  weeks  or — he's  been  intermittently 
hypnotized  and  post-hypnotic  amnesia  has  been  induced. 
Nice,  huh?" 

Langley  looked  pleased  and  interested  when  he  had  finished. 
Evans  looked  quickly  at  Dr.  Kirk,  who  looked  at  Goudy.  Then 
Kirk  and  Goudy  both  nodded. 

"It  could  be,"  Kirk  said. 

"By  the  man  who  impersonated  him?"  Evans  said.  "I  suppose 
he  was  the  one?" 

Phil  Langley  shook  his  head. 

"The  guy  who  impersonated  him  doesn't  fit,"  Langley  said. 
He  sounded  puzzled,  now.  The  others  waited,  and  Langley  said 
that  the  guy  who  had  impersonated  Professor  Johanson  had  left 
fingerprints — good  fingerprints. 

"Of  a  bad  man,"  he  said.  "A  very  bad  man.  One  we've  been 
looking  for,  for  quite  a  while.  A  man  named  Herksner — Wil- 
helm  Herksner.  Who's  nothing  but  a  big  Bund  man;  German- 
American,  frequenter  of  the  Hofbrau  they  picked  you  up  at, 
Johnny;  more  a  propaganda  agent  than  anything  else.  In  this 
case,  I  suspect,  a  front  man.  He  used  to  make  speeches  when 
they  could  make  speeches;  he  worked  up  a  lynching  or  two;  he 
turned  a  lot  of  half-grown  boys  into  dangerous  fanatics.  A  bad 
man.  But  there's  nothing  to  show  he  was — the  man  we  want. 
Or  one  of  the  men." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  Evans  asked.  Langley 's  shrug  was  an  an- 
swer. They  didn't  know.  They  had  been  looking  for  Herksner 
for  quite  a  while;  they  were  looking  for  him  still,  but  rather 
harder.  They  would  find  him,  at  one  time  or  another. 

Evans  nodded.  He  knew  about  such  things — sooner  or  later, 
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in  time  or  not  in  time,  Herksner  would  be  found.  Sooner  or 
later,  soon  enough  or  too  late,  they  would  find  all  the  men  and 
all  the  facts  they  wanted.  Tomorrow  or  a  week  from  tomorrow, 
they  would  find  Madeleine  Sawyers,  and  she  would  be  alive  or 
she  would  be  dead — or  she  would  be  running  with  the  wolves. 
John  Evans'  gray  eyes  were  blank.  There  were  lines  of  weari- 
ness in  his  face;  one  line  ran  down  to  the  bandage  across  his  torn 
upper  lip.  A  long  time  ago — how  long  a  time  ago! — Maddy  had 
stood  in  the  bar  at  the  Savoy  and  had  waited  for  him.  In  a  world 
which  might  be  falling  apart  he  had  been  sure  then  of  the  one 
thing  she  was;  sure  of  the  innocence  of  her  beauty  and  of  their 
love  for  each  other,  and  he  had  not  needed  to  be  sure  of  her 
honesty,  because  only  a  lunatic  would  have  questioned  her 
honesty.  It  was  a  very  long  time  ago. 

He  was  thinking  of  this  now  because  he  was  desperately  tired, 
John  Evans  thought.  When  he  was  tired  this  other  thing  tugged 
at  him,  trying  to  deflect  him  from  the  things  he  had  to  do.  He 
had  never  been  easy  to  deflect,  and  a  great  many  people  had 
tried  it,  in  one  fashion  and  other.  With  an  almost  physical  effort 
now  he  shut  out  from  his  mind  the  picture  of  Madeleine  at  the 
Savoy,  and  that  other  picture — the  picture  which  came  and 
went  in  front  of  the  good  one — of  her  sitting  on  a  wooden  chair 
in  the  basement  of  the  brick  building  at  Enright,  watching 
dully  while  they  beat  him,  with  the  dress  torn  down  from  her 
white  shoulder  and  breast.  And  getting  up  and  going  when 
they  called  her. 

They  were  looking  at  him  and  waiting,  and  Phil  Langley's 
blue  eyes  were  uncharacteristically  patient.  He  was  half  lean- 
ing, half  sitting  against  a  table,  and  he  leaned  down  almost  im- 
perceptibly and  touched  Evans'  shoulder — brushed  it  with  his 
fingers  and  looked  as  if  he  did  not  realize  what  he  had  done. 
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"Right,"  Evans  said.  "We  try  them,  then.  Which  one  first, 
Phil?  Kirk?" 

Phil  Langley  said  he  didn't  know.  There  were  three,  if  they 
ruled  out  Schwartz.  John  nodded;  they  ruled  out  Schwartz. 
Well,  then — here  they  were: 

Paul  Zegley,  24  years  old,  second  generation  American,  born 
in  Connecticut  and  brought  up  there;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  Hartford,  with  two  years  high  school;  worked  in  a 
hat  factory  in  Danbury  for  a  time;  always  thin,  rather  quarrel- 
some and,  partly  as  a  result,  rather  friendless;  drafted  in  1940 
and  deserted  four  months  later;  presumed  to  have  got  to  Ger- 
many on  a  merchant  ship  before  the  war  actually  began,  proba- 
bly through  Spain. 

"Army  records,"  Langley  explained.  "That's  how  we  know 
about  him.  American  citizen,  so  it'll  be  treason  in  his  case." 

Wilhelm  von  Stern,  32,  born  in  Hamburg.  ("The  Von'  is 
probably  assumed,"  Langley  said.)  Apparently  a  professional, 
as  Zegley  apparently  was  not.  Uncommunicative  and  insolent — 
and  scared  under  his  insolence.  Trained  for  such  jobs  as  this, 
apparently  successful  in  one  or  two  less  ambitious — he  had  been 
in  London  for  some  months,  with  Schwartz — caught  on  his  first 
important  assignment.  Very  Nazi. 

Felix  Unwerth,  26,  from  Berlin,  also  trained  for  the  job,  but 
newer  at  it  than  Von  Stern;  a  student  when  the  war  began, 
studying  medicine,  apparently  a  Nazi  by  conviction  and  ready 
to  argue.  More  intelligent  than  Zegley  or,  probably,  than  Von 
Stern,  and  also  more  volatile.  Just  now  considering  himself  a 
martyr  to  his  cause. 

"As,"  Langley  said,  "he  will  be." 

"And  that's  all,"  Dr.  Kirk  said.  "Three  of  them — you  know 
where  that  puts  our  chances.  We  could  do  with — twenty." 
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They  could  indeed,  Evans  agreed.  They  could  do  with  twenty; 
they  could  do  with  months  for  experiment.  They  had  neither. 

"Dicky's  in  a  hurry,"  he  told  them.  "The  war's  in  a  hurry. 
Things  are — coming  up.  Which?" 

Kirk  looked  at  Goudy. 

"Zegley?"  Goudy  said.  "My  bet  would  be  Zegley." 

Kirk  nodded.  Evans  studied  their  faces  and  nodded  at  Lang- 
ley,  who  picked  up  a  telephone  from  the  table.  He  pressed  a 
button  in  its  base  and,  in  a  moment,  spoke. 

"Zegley,"  he  said.  "Rough  him  up  a  little — not  too  much. 
Enough  to  make  him  sorry  for  himself,  if  he  isn't  already; 
enough  to  need  a  doctor  for  a  cut  or  two.  Within — oh,  say 
twenty  minutes." 

He  listened  and  nodded  at  the  telephone. 

"That'll  do  it,"  he  said.  "No,  leave  the  others  alone — for  now, 
anyway." 

He  put  the  telephone  down  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  He  drew 
on  it  slowly,  looking  at  the  wall. 

"Sometimes,"  Langley  said,  "ours  seems  a  damn  queer  busi- 
ness, doesn't  it?" 

John  Evans  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  He  crossed  the  room 
and  looked  out  the  window  at  the  dark  street.  He  had  high, 
square  shoulders;  he  was  a  man  of  sharp  lines.  But  his  shoulders 
sagged  just  perceptibly  with  weariness,  and  the  weariness  was 
not  entirely  of  the  body.  When  he  turned,  his  face  had  lines  of 
weariness  in  it;  it  was  discolored  from  the  beating.  He  looked 
older  than  he  was;  he  looked  a  good  deal  older  than  Phil  Lang- 
ley,  about  whose  movements  there  was  the  greater  fluidity  of 
youth.  But  in  some  respects — in  height  and  weight,  in  a  kind 
of  constant  readiness — the  two  were  not  unlike.  Dr.  Kirk  looked 
at  them  over  fingers  arranged  in  a  new  kind  of  tent  and  his 
brown  eyes  considered  them.  It  made  men  tough,  this  business. 
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Johnny  Evans  spoke  after  a  moment,  and  not  in  direct  reply 
to  Langley. 

"Within  the  next  few  months — perhaps  the  next  few  weeks 
— things  will  turn  if  they're  ever  going  to,"  he  said.  "Turn  our 
way.  You  both  realize  that?  They've  pushed  us  back  a  long  way 
— on  the  Continent,  in  Africa,  in  the  Pacific.  Us  and  the  Rus- 
sians. A  hell  of  a  long  way.  So  now  we're  like  a  spring  under 
pressure." 

Langley  nodded. 

"If  the  spring  holds — if  the  steel  isn't  flawed — we  start  com- 
ing back,"  Evans  said.  "It  will  be  a  long  way  back,  but  we'll 
start.  If  the  steel  in  the  spring  is  sound." 

"It  is,"  Langley  said.  "Who  the  hell  doubts  it?" 

Evans  smiled  faintly,  not  happily. 

"It  depends  on  two  things,"  he  said.  "On  men — on  factories. 
The  metaphor  is  bothering  me.  Forget  it.  We'll  come  back  if 
our  people  are  tough  and  devoted.  We'll  come  back  if  this  coun- 
try— primarily  this  country — can  build  the  machinery — the 
guns  and  tanks  and  ships  and  planes — and  built  them  fast. 
Right?" 

Langley  nodded. 

"But  if  we  can't  trust  our  men — and  our  women — we  don't 
come  back.  If  our  production  breaks  down,  we  don't  come  back. 
Right?  And  now  is  a  crucial  time.  Right?" 

Langley  nodded  again. 

"The  Germans  know  that,"  Evans  said.  "If  there's  a  flaw — if 
they  can  produce  a  flaw — we're  done.  If  they  can  make  our 
men  and  women  traitors,  we're  done.  If  they  can  sabotage  your 
factories  here,  on  a  really  big  scale,  we're  done.  They're  trying 
both  those  things.  And — it's  working." 

"Not  sabotage,"  Langley  said.  "That's  not  working."  He 
paused  and  then,  remembering  something,  he  looked  a  little 
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troubled.  "Not  on  a  big  scale,  anyway,"  he  said.  "I'll  admit " 

Evans  shook  his  head  and  said  Langley  didn't  have  to  admit. 
He  said  that  men  were  getting  ashore — getting  over  the  borders 
— that  tonight's  haul  was  only  a  lucky  accident. 

"The  big  ones  get  away,"  he  said.  "For  all  we  know." 

Langley  was  stubborn.  He  said  they  could  keep  it  down. 

"If  the  Germans  can  make  good  men — and  women— into 
traitors,  they  can  make  them  into  saboteurs,"  Evans  pointed 
out.  "If  they're — using  some  secret  weapon  against  us — they 
can  use  it  as  well  in  one  way  as  another.  Can't  they,  Kirk?" 

Kirk  smiled  faintly  and  nodded. 

"If  you  can — hypnotize  people  into  treason,  you  could  hyp- 
notize them  into  blowing  up  a  factory,"  he  said.  "There  would 
be  ways — I  should  think.  Goudy  would  know." 

They  looked  at  Goudy.  He  was  sitting  in  a  deep  chair  and  his 
eyes  were  closed.  But  he  answered,  without  opening  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  can  think  of  ways — yes.  If  we  get 
over  our  bumps — if  it  is  true  that  this  technic  they  may  have 
tried  to  use  on  you,  Evans,  really  works.  If  a  man  will  commit 
a  crime — what  he  thinks  is  a  crime,  under  hypnosis." 

Kirk  considered. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "you  could  He  to  him.  You  could  con- 
dition him  to  think  he  was  really  performing  a  service.  You 
could — well,  you  could  hypnotize  a  workman  and  condition  him 
to  believe  that  you  were  running  a  test  of  some  sort.  Say  a  test 
of  factory  guards.  You  could  persuade  him  that  he  was  doing  a 
very  valuable  job  by  lugging  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite  into  an 
assembly  plant.  You  could  tell  him,  of  course,  that  it  wasn't 
really  dynamite  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  to  test  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  guards.  He  wouldn't  believe  it  normally — hypno- 
tized, worked  on  for  a  while,  he  probably  would.  You  think, 
Goudy?" 


— 
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Goudy  sighed.  He  said,  yes,  it  might  work.  He  said  the  only 
way  to  find  out  would  be  to  try.  He  said  he  would  like  to  have 
a  hundred  subjects  and  six  months  to  try  it.  He  said  he  had  one 
subject — two  at  best — and  a  few  hours.  He  asked  them  what 
they  thought  about  that. 

Evans  said  he  thought  it  was  tough,  but  that  that  was  the 
way  it  was.  Goudy  said  he  knew  it  was,  and  when  would  Zegley 
be  ready?  Langley  picked  up  the  telephone,  spoke  into  it,  lis- 
tened. His  face  was  without  expression  as  he  listened.  He  looked 
across  at  Goudy  and  nodded. 

"Zegley  is — prepared,"  he  said.  "Good  luck." 

Goudy  said  he'd  need  it,  and  stood  up.  Langley  went  out  with 
him,  and  they  went  down  the  corridor,  down  a  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  floor  below  and  along  the  corridor  there  to  a  door.  There 
was  a  man  sitting  in  front  of  the  door.  He  nodded  to  Langley, 
without  speaking. 

"Well,"  Langley  repeated,  "good  luck,  Mr.  Goudy." 

Zegley  was  not  comfortable,  as  he  lay  on  a  hard  cot  in  the 
dimly  lighted  room.  His  face  hurt  where  fists  had  smashed  into 
it  and  his  nose  was  bleeding.  His  ribs  on  one  side  were  sore  and 
his  head  ached.  But  he  was  exultant  and  contemptuous.  He  was 
exultant  because  they  had  not  made  him  talk;  he  was  con- 
temptuous of  their  efforts.  They  had  cuffed  him  around  and 
even  hurt  him,  but  it  was  a  pathetically  amateurish  job.  Zegley 
had  seen  real  professionals  at  work;  he  had  helped  them.  There 
was  that  girl  in  Koln,  for  example — the  girl  who  might  have 
helped  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  British  agent.  He  could 
close  his  eyes  and  see  her  naked  body  arched  in  pain  and  hear 
her  screams.  He  licked  his  lips,  unconsciously,  remembering. 
She  had  talked;  almost  anybody  would  talk  if  properly  worked 
on.  He,  Zegley,  probably  would  talk  if  the  S.S.  men  worked  on 
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him;  he  admitted  that  to  himself.  But  these — these  blundering, 
sentimental  swine!  He  almost  laughed.  They  should  have  lessons; 
he  would  like  to  give  them  a  lesson,  with  a  couple  of  S.S.  men 
to  help  him.  There  are  many  ways  to  hurt  a  man — or  a  woman. 

And,  as  he  thought  of  that,  the  exultation  suddenly  ebbed 
and  left  a  sickening  fear.  Because  there  are  also  many  ways  of 
killing  a  man,  and  he  was  the  man  who  was  going  to  be  killed. 
They  would  not  beat  any  information  out  of  him — they  were 
weak,  sentimental  fools  about  that.  But  there  was  really  little 
doubt  that  they  would  kill  him.  Probably  in  the  electric  chair, 
instead  of  with  the  axe,  which  was  simpler  and  quicker — and 
cheaper.  Like  all  things  German,  better.  But  apparently  the 
electric  chair  killed  you  as  surely  as  an  axe  when  you  were 
bound,  back  down,  your  head  on  a  block  with  your  throat 
arched  to  meet  the  axe — when  you  could  look  up  at  it  and  see 
it  coming,  as  you  could  in  Germany.  He  had  seen  that  axe  fall; 
it  was  exciting.  Here  you  could  see  only — only  some  kind  of  a 
chair  with  wires  leading  to  it.  Zegley  tried  to  remember  pictures 
of  the  electric  chair  he  had  seen  when  he  lived  in  this  rotten 
country.  He  could  not  remember  them— then  he  could,  sud- 
denly, vividly.  He  had  been  only  a  boy  and  he  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  a  picture  of  a  woman  being  put  to  death  in  the  chair. 
Some  photographer  had  smuggled  a  camera  in,  or  something — 
there  had  been  a  stir  about  it.  Americans  were  afraid  to  look  at 
what  they  did;  they'd  rather  not  know.  It  was  an  example  of 
their  cowardice,  their  degeneracy.  They 

But  his  mind  came  back.  He  could  see  himself — Paul  Zegley 
— in  the  chair  in  place  of  the  woman.  He  could  feel  the  straps 
on  his  wrists,  his  legs.  That  was  going  to  happen  to  him!  That 
was  how  it  was  going  to  end  for  him!  They  could  do  that,  these 
American  swine — they  had  done  it  to  those  who  had  come  over 
in  the  summer;  the  ones  they  caught.  And  they  might  have 
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done  it  to  still  more,  and  not  talked  about  it.  They  might  be 
learning.  They  might  kill  him — kill  Paul  Zegley — and  not  say 
anything,  so  that  nobody  would  know  for  certain  that  he  had 
died  for  the  New  Order.  They  might  merely — snuff  him  out. 
As  if  he  mattered  no  more  than — than  the  girl  in  Koln. 

The  door  to  the  room  opened  then.  They  were  coming  back. 
No — only  one  of  them  was  coming  back.  A  tall,  thin  man  with 
a  bald,  high  head;  nobody  Zegley  had  seen  before.  He  had  a 
small,  black  bag  with  him. 

"Zegley!"  the  man  said,  sharply.  "You're  Zegley?" 

Zegley  turned  on  the  cot  so  he  could  look  at  the  man.  He 
didn't  say  anything. 

"I'm  a  doctor,"  the  man  said.  "You're  to  be  examined.  Do 
you  understand?  Do  you  speak  English?" 

They  bungled  even  this.  In  Germany,  if  they  had  had  him 
as  long  as  these  people  had,  they  would  have  known  a  great  deal 
about  him.  These  people  did  not  even  know,  apparently,  that  he 
was  born  in  this  country — that  he  was  a  citizen  of  this  country. 
Zegley  decided  he  might  as  well  answer,  this  time. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  speak  English." 

"Good,"  the  doctor  said.  He  looked  down  at  Zegley. 

Looking  down  at  Zegley,  Malcolm  Goudy  saw  a  thin,  black- 
haired  youth  with  frightened  eyes  and  a  few  bruises  on  his 
face.  The  eyes  moved  in  the  thin  face,  so  that  now  Zegley  was 
taking  a  quick  glance  at  Goudy  and  now  he  was  looking  away. 
And  probably  the  man  did  not  know  how  restlessly  his  fingers 
were  moving  and  how,  now  and  again,  a  muscle  twitched  in  the 
right  side  of  his  face.  Zegley  was  nervous  and  sensitive,  all  right; 
that  was  a  good  start.  Goudy  pulled  a  chair  over  and  sat  down 
by  the  cot. 

He  picked  up  Zegley's  left  hand  and  found  that  the  palm  was 
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sweating,  as  he  had  expected  it  would  be.  He  found  Zegley's 
pulse,  and  took  out  a  watch  and  began  to  time  it.  It  was  very 
rapid — even  a  layman  could  tell  that.  He  put  the  hand  and 
arm  back. 

"Nervous,"  Goudy  said.  "Naturally.  You're  young,  Zegley." 

There  was  the  faintest  hint  of  sympathy  in  Goudy 's  voice. 
Zegley  realized  it. 

"Damn  them,"  Zegley  said.  "Damn  all  of  them — of  you." 

"I  didn't  beat  you  up,"  Goudy  said.  "I — I  persuaded  them 
to  let  me  look  you  over.  Before  they  started  questioning  you 
again." 

Zegley  said  nothing  to  that.  It  puzzled  him. 

"I'm  sorry  they — "  Goudy  began,  and  then  broke  off,  listen- 
ing. It  was  as  if  he  was  listening  to  see  whether  they  had  been 
overheard.  He  let  Zegley  see  him  listen;  share  the  moment  of 
calculated  silence.  Then  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  but  when  he 
spoke  again  it  was  in  a  much  lower  tone. 

"I  don't  always  agree  with  them,"  Goudy  said.  "Of  course,  I 
don't  let  them  know  that.  Particularly  the — the  Jews."  He 
stopped  suddenly  as  if  he  had  said  too  much.  He  spoke  again 
in  a  louder  tone. 

"Nothing  much  the  matter  with  you,  Zegley,"  he  said.  "A 
few  bruises.  Nothing  of  importance." 

Zegley  was  looking  at  this  doctor  and  his  eyes  were  puzzled. 
Goudy  looked  back  at  him,  letting  his  eyes  show  sympathy — 
willing  a  look  of  sympathy  into  his  eyes. 

He  waited  almost  a  minute,  letting  Zegley  read  sympathy  in 
his  eyes — if  Zegley  could  read.  He  thought  Zegley  could;  these 
sensitive  neurotics  were  perceptive,  usually. 

"You're  too  nervous  to  be  questioned  now,"  Goudy  said, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "But  that  won't  stop  them,  you  know, 
Zegley.  They'll  take  advantage  of  it — make  you  say  things  you 
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wouldn't  if  you  were  more — composed.  You  ought  to  relax 
before  they  come."  He  stopped,  pondering  it.  "Try  to  relax," 
he  repeated.  He  looked  at  Zegley  and  shook  his  head.  He  seemed 
to  come  to  a  sudden  decision. 

"Here,"  he  said.  "I'll  help  you.  They  needn't  know." 

Zegley  was  still  suspicious,  Goudy  realized;  he  wasn't  entirely 
a  fool.  But  he  was  puzzled;  he  didn't  entirely  reject  Goudy 's 
apparent  sympathy. 

"You  don't  believe  I'll  help  you,"  Goudy  said.  He  smiled. 
"Can't  say  I  blame  you.  However — whether  it's  true  or  not  that 
I'd  like  to  help  you,  it  won't  do  you  any  harm  to  relax.  Will 
it,  Zegley?" 

He  spoke  soothingly,  now. 

"You'll  feel  better,"  Goudy  said.  "I  have  a  certain  method.  I 
can  help  you  to  feel  more — composed.  More  rested.  You  don't 
want  them  to  have  the  advantage  of  having  you  all  strung  up 
and  jumpy,  do  you,  Zegley?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?"  Zegley  said. 

Goudy  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Nothing  that  can  harm  you.  I  want  you 
to  relax.  Just — let  your  muscles  go.  Bring  your  blood  pressure 
down — you  can  do  that,  you  know,  by  resting.  Can  you  relax, 
Zegley — just  let  your  muscles  go?  Just  go  limp.  Try  to  relax, 
now — relax  as  if  you  were  trying  to  go  to  sleep.  Do  you  under- 
stand? I'll  help  you.  Just — let  yourself  go,  my  boy." 

"Relax,"  Goudy  repeated,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "Relax. 
Let  yourself  go.  As  if  you  were  going  to  sleep — sleep." 

Goudy's  voice  was  very  soothing,  in  itself  relaxing.  Zegley 
seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment;  then  he  closed  his  eyes.  The  lines 
in  his  face  softened  a  little. 

"Fine,"  Goudy  said,  in  his  soft,  gentle  voice.  "Fine,  my  boy. 
You're  doing  very  well — just  relax — relax.  As  if  you  were  going 
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to  sleep.  It  will  be  all  right  if  you  do  go  to  sleep.  Nothing  could 
be  better  for  you.  You'll  be  rested  for  anything — you'll  be 
rested.  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  my  boy.  Try  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 
I'll  help  you.  You  are  getting  sleepy  already,  I  know.  Don't  try 
to  answer  me.  This  will  be  very  good  for  you — very  good  for 
you.  You  are  falling  into  a  deep  sleep.  Try  to  relax  as  if  you 
were  falling  asleep.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  going  to  sleep;  it  will 
be  very  good  for  you  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes — to  relax 
utterly.  You  are  falling  asleep — you  are " 

As  he  spoke,  softly,  monotonously,  Goudy  watched  Zegley. 
Very  gently,  he  reached  out  and  let  his  fingers  rest  on  Zegley's 
wrist,  finding  the  pulse.  It  was  slower;  the  hand  was  relaxed;  the 
fingers  were  no  longer  working. 

"You  are  relaxing  beautifully,"  Goudy  said.  "You  are  falling 
asleep.  You  are  falling  into  a  deep  sleep." 

He  said  it  over  and  over — he  varied  it — his  voice  and  his 
words  were  reassuring — gentle.  More  and  more  the  word  "sleep" 
came  into  this  strange  monologue  by  Zegley's  bedside — more 
and  more.  It  was  warm  and  quiet  in  the  room,  and  Goudy's 
voice  went  on  quietly,  gently,  talking  of  sleep. 

This  much  of  it  was  working,  Goudy  realized  as  he  talked  on. 
Conditions  were  good;  the  boy  was  tired,  he  probably  was  will- 
ing— even  anxious — to  relax.  Perhaps  he  believed — and  it  was 
believable — that  this  little  time  of  relaxation  would  make  him 
better  able  to  cope  with  whatever  was  coming.  It  was  now  en- 
tirely probable  that  Zegley  would  go  to  sleep;  that  he  would  let 
himself  be  talked  into  sleep.  That  was  a  start. 

For  several  minutes  after  he  believed  Zegley  had  actually 
fallen  asleep,  Malcolm  Goudy  talked  on,  his  voice  growing  lower 
and  more  soothing  as  he  talked.  After  a  time  he  stopped  talking, 
and  Zegley  lay  quiet.  His  breathing  was  slow  and  regular.  Now 
they  would  see. 
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"You  are  in  a  deep,  sound  sleep,"  Goudy  said.  "Now  you 
cannot  awaken.  You  are  asleep,  Zegley.  You  can  hear  me — you 
can  answer  me.  But  you  are  deep  asleep.  You  cannot  wake  up 
until  I  tell  you  to.  You  are  deep  asleep.  But  you  can  answer  me 
if  I  speak  to  you,  without  awakening.  Do  you  understand, 
Zegley?  You  are  deep  asleep.  You  cannot  wake  up  even  if  you 
want  to.  You  do  not  want  to  wake  up.  You  are  in  a  deep  sleep." 

He  broke  off,  and  waited  a  moment.  Then  he  spoke  in  a 
somewhat  different  tone,  but  still  softly. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  said. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence — a  moment  when  the  whole 
experiment  hung  in  the  balance. 

"Paul  Zegley,"  the  man  said. 

"You  are  still  sound  asleep,  aren't  you,  Zegley?"  Goudy  said. 

"Yes,"  Zegley  said,  "I  am  sound  asleep." 

"By  God!"  Goudy  thought.  'Tve  brought  it  off." 

He  talked  on,  and  Zegley  answered.  Goudy  had  no  doubt,  but 
he  decided  to  make  sure.  The  little  black  bag  was  not  empty, 
entirely,  although  a  physician  would  have  found  its  contents 
useless  for  his  purposes.  There  was  a  variac  in  it,  and  Goudy 
ran  the  cord  to  a  floor  plug.  He  attached  the  instrument  to 
Zegley's  limp  left  hand,  assuring  him  that  he  could  now  feel 
nothing  in  the  left  hand.  He  cut  the  current  in  and  built  it  up. 
Zegley  remained  motionless ;  he  took  sixty  volts,  seventy.  Goudy 
nodded  to  himself.  He  was  very  pleased  with  himself.  He'd 
brought  it  off,  on  the  first  go.  It  was  inconceivably  good  luck — 
he  was  fortunate  in  his  subject.  But  he  had  brought  it  off. 

He  went  to  work  on  Zegley,  then,  working  slowly,  carefully. 
He  began  by  establishing  himself  as  an  undercover  Nazi  sympa- 
thizer; not  actually  a  member  of  the  organization,  but  anxious 
to  help.  Building  on  the  idea  he  had  tried  to  plant  in  Zegley's 
mind  when  he  first  entered  the  room,  Goudy — with  reiteration, 
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repeated  assurance — established  in  the  hypnotized  mind  of 
Zegley  that  he  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  friend.  Then  he  went 
on  to  the  next  step. 

"You  have  been  fooled,  Zegley,"  he  said.  "This  is  going  to 
surprise  you,  but  you  have  been  fooled.  Schwartz  is  not  one  of 
us.  He  is  working  for  the  other  side — for  the  English.  Didn't 
you  ever  wonder  how  you  got  out  of  England  so  easily,  Zegley? 
You  did  wonder." 

"I  don't  know,"  Zegley  said.  "Why?" 

"Because  it  was  arranged,"  Goudy  explained.  "Arranged  with 
the  British.  Schwartz  is  with  the  British  counterespionage.  He 
has  worked  his  way  into  your  organization  so  that  he  can  turn 
all  of  you  over  to  the  British  and  the  Americans.  As  soon  as  he 
got  ashore  tonight,  he  turned  you  and  the  other  two  over.  He 
will  pretend  later  to  others  working  here — others  on  our  side — 
that  he  escaped.  But  actually,  they  let  him  go.  You  must  have 
suspected  that  he  led  you  into  a  trap,  Zegley.  I'm  certain  you 
suspected  that." 

Still  slowly,  still  carefully,  he  built  the  picture  in  Zegley 's 
mind — the  picture  of  Schwartz,  and  certain  others  with  whom 
Schwartz  would  make  contact,  as  actual  British  and  American 
agents  pretending  to  be  agents  of  Germany;  men  working  from 
within  to  betray  and  destroy  the  Nazi  organization  in  the 
United  States.  He  spoke  to  Zegley  as  one  Nazi  to  another,  pic- 
turing the  danger  to  the  cause  which  would  come  from  the 
activities  of  Schwartz  and  those  associated  with  him.  He  worked 
it  over  and  over,  and  over  and  over. 

Then  he  went  to  the  next  step.  When  Zegley  was  awake  again, 
he  would  remember  none  of  this.  He  would  not  suspect 
Schwartz;  if  he  got  a  chance  he  would  participate  fully  in  all 
Schwartz's  plans  and  do  whatever  he  was  told  to  do.  He  would 
believe  implicitly  in  the  devotion  of  Schwartz,  and  those  with 
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whom  Schwartz  put  him  in  contact,  to  the  Nazi  cause.  He 
would  remember  none  of  what  he  was  now  experiencing.  He 
would  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  been  hypnotized,  and  if 
anyone  asked  him  he  would  deny  that  he  had  been.  If  anyone 
but  Goudy  and  a  few  others  whom  Goudy  would  name  tried 
to  hypnotize  him,  they  would  be  unable  to.  But  he  would  never 
be  able  to  resist  sleep  when  Goudy  wanted  him  to  sleep. 

"Now,  listen  carefully,"  Goudy  said.  "After  you  wake  up 
I  will  tap  three  times  on  the  table  with  my  pencil.  You  will 
then  have  an  irresistible  impulse  to  go  sound  asleep." 

He  repeated  this  several  times.  He  repeated  much  of  it  sev- 
eral times;  for  two  hours  and  more  he  worked  on  Zegley  before 
he  awakened  him.  Then  he  awakened  him,  tested  his  amnesia; 
tapped  three  times  with  a  pencil  on  the  side  of  the  wooden  chair. 
Zegley,  with  hardly  any  sign  of  change,  was  again  somnambu- 
listic. Goudy  worked  on  him,  telling  him  the  same  story  over 
and  over,  amplifying,  explaining,  and  brought  him  out  of  it 
again.  Then  he  let  them  both  rest;  and  then  he  did  it  again.  It 
was  dawn  when  he  ended,  for  the  time,  and  went  back  to  the 
room  where  Langley  and  the  others  were  awaiting  him.  Unut- 
terably weary,  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  let  them  feed  him 
breakfast. 

They  knew  it  had  worked ;  when  he  was  sure,  Goudy  had  sent 
word  through  the  guard  on  duty  outside  Zegley's  room.  Now 
Goudy,  as  he  drank  coffee,  told  them  how  well  it  had  worked. 
They  listened  and  nodded,  and  when  Goudy  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, Evans  spoke. 

"We  were  lucky,"  he  said.  "God  knows  we  were  lucky." 

Evans  didn't,  Goudy  thought,  realize  for  a  moment  how 
miraculously  lucky  they  had  been.  But  he  was  too  tired  to  ex- 
plain. He  told  them  it  was  only  begun;  that  it  would  have  to 
be  done  over  and  over;  hours  more  of  coaching  were  necessary. 
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"As  fast  as  you  can,"  Evans  told  him.  "Give  us  another  mira- 
cle, Mr.  Goudy." 

So  Evans  did  realize. 

"Yes,"  Goudy  said.  "As  fast  as  I  can." 

He  slept  for  a  few  hours  then,  and  in  the  guarded  room 
Zegley  slept.  Then  Goudy  went  back  to  it. 

Evans  finally  slept,  uneasily,  impatiently.  Langley  and 
Witherspoon  went  off  to  arrange  for  the  escape  of  Schwartz.  It 
took  a  good  deal  of  arranging,  because  Schwartz  was  only  partly 
a  fool.  Even  when  he  was  on  the  loose  again,  they  could  only 
hope  that  Schwartz  would  think  he  had  escaped  by  his  own 
efforts.  It  depended  on  how  bright  Schwartz  was.  Fortunately, 
Nazis  usually  overestimated  their  own  intelligence,  in  relation 
to  that  of  others. 
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Chatter  1 0  Tangley  and  Witherspoon  came  back  around 
-Li  midday,  and  Evans  wakened  quickly  when 
they  came  into  the  apartment.  He  felt  better  for  a  moment; 
then  the  gnawing  anxiety  which  was  part,  now,  of  all  his  wak- 
ing moments,  came  back.  He  swung  around  on  the  bed,  put  his 
feet  down  and  looked  up  at  Langley.  Langley  nodded. 

"On  his  way,"  Langley  said.  "A  moment  of  indefensible 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  boys — a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumstances — Schwartzie  thought  fast.  He's  on  his 
way.  With  a  tail.  Right?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "Now — if  the  Zegley  thing  really  works." 

Langley  nodded.  He  said  it  seemed  to  be  working.  They  had 
stopped  by  on  the  way  up  and  looked  in  on  Goudy  and  his 
subject.  Goudy  had  not  spoken,  but  he  had  nodded  at  them, 
and  jerked  his  head  upward.  Which  they  took  to  mean  that  he 
would  be  along  and  tell  them  how  things  went.  If 

Langley  was  interrupted.  The  door  opened  and  Zegley,  his 
black  hair  dank  and  his  face  exhausted,  came  in.  Goudy  was 
behind  him.  He  motioned  to  the  others,  suggesting  silence.  They 
waited. 

"This  is  Mr.  Zegley,"  Goudy  said.  "I've  told  you  about  him." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Evans  said.  "Zegley." 

"Mr.  Zegley  is  asleep,  aren't  you,  Zegley?"  Goudy  said. 

"Yes,"  Zegley  said.  "Yes,  I'm  asleep." 

"These  are  the  men  I  told  you  about,  Zegley,"  Goudy  said. 
He  introduced  them  around — Evans,  Langley,  Witherspoon. 
"After  you  are  awake,  you  will  not  remember  that  you  have  ever 
seen  them,  or  met  them.  But  always  when  you  are  in  a  trance 
you  will  recognize  them  and  remember  that  they  are  your 
friends.  Do  you  understand,  Zegley?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Zegley  said. 
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There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  in  his  words  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  anything  but  normal.  He  spoke  normally  and 
moved  normally;  his  eyes  were  awake  and  responsive.  When 
he  had  a  chance,  without  Zegley's  observing  him,  Evans  raised 
incredulous  eyebrows  for  Goudy 's  benefit.  Goudy  looked  very 
tired,  but  he  smiled  and  nodded. 

"These  are  the  other  men  who  will  be  able  to  put  you  to 
sleep,  Zegley,"  Goudy  went  on.  "Just  as  I  can — by  tapping  three 
times  with  a  pencil.  You  will  not  remember  that  you  ever  saw 
them  before,  but  when  any  one  of  them  taps  with  a  pencil  you 
will  instantly  go  into  a  deep  sleep.  Do  you  understand,  Zegley?" 

"Yes,"  Zegley  said.  "They  are  friends;  I  will  not  remember 
them  when  I  am  awake;  they  will  be  able  to  put  me  to  sleep. 
I  understand,  Doctor." 

"That  is  very  good,  Zegley,"  Goudy  said. 

There  was  no  sign  they  could  detect  of  any  change  in  Zegley 
for  an  instant.  Then  his  eyes  narrowed  as  he  looked  at  them; 
his  whole  face  changed.  His  expression  was  stubborn,  con- 
temptuous. He  glared  at  them  and  suddenly  he  raised  his  right 
hand  in  the  Nazi  salute.  "Heil  Hitler,"  he  said,  and  then  he 
laughed.  It  was  not  a  good  laugh,  but  it  was  clearly  the  best  he 
could  do.  It  sent  them  all  to  hell. 

"You  won't  get  anything  out  of  me,"  he  said.  "Your  cops 
tried  to  beat  it  out  of  me,  and  didn't  get  anything.  You  won't 
get  anything.  You " 

He  described  them,  bitterly,  inaccurately,  obscenely.  Evans 
looked  at  Goudy  again,  and  Goudy  smiled  back  and  nodded  and 
seemed  pleased.  Behind  Zegley's  back,  he  took  out  a  pencil  and 
pantomimed  with  it.  Evans  took  a  pencil  of  his  own  from  his 
pocket,  moved  across  the  room  to  a  writing  table,  and,  when 
Zegley  stopped  for  a  moment  and  was  looking  at  him,  tapped 
three  times. 
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Again  it  was  hard  to  see  any  change,  but  for  a  moment  Evans 
thought  that  Zegley's  eyes  became  glassy.  Then  they  were  no 
different  from  his  eyes  at  any  other  time.  But  Zegley  was  differ- 
ent. He  was  again  the  mild,  almost  friendly  person  he  had  been 
when  Goudy  brought  him  in.  Evans  was  a  step  ahead  this  time; 
he  tried  an  experiment  on  his  own. 

"Are  you  asleep,  Zegley?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  Zegley  said.  "I  am  asleep,  Mr.  Evans." 

"That's  very  good,  Zegley,"  Goudy  said. 

Almost  instantly,  this  time  with  no  physical  indication  of 
change,  Zegley  was  the  other  man — the  angry,  intractable  Nazi, 
facing  his  tormentors  with  what  he  took  to  be  courage. 

"Jekyll-Hyde,"  Goudy  said,  pleased.  "Dual  personality — for 
our  purposes.  And  I'd  defy  anyone  to  tell  when  he's  somnambu- 
listic and  when  he  isn't.  Without  tests,  that  is — pain  tests.  He's 
a  very  good  subject." 

Langley  thought  of  something  and  shook  his  head.  Zegley 
stood  and  stared  at  them,  braced,  ignoring  their  low- voiced  con- 
versation. 

"Can't  they — the  others — do  the  same  thing?"  Langley  asked, 
guardedly.  "I  mean,  if  we  go  through  with  our  plan,  what's 
to  prevent  them  doing  what  we've  done,  since  he's  such  a  good 
subject?  Then  they  could  fill  him  full  of  lies  to  tell  us  and — 
you  see  what  I  mean." 

Goudy  smiled  again  and  shook  his  head. 

"That's  allowed  for,"  he  said.  "Nobody  can  influence  him 
but  ourselves.  That's  blocked  off.  Call  it  post-hypnotic  sugges- 
tion— post-hypnotic  block — whatever  you  like.  Nobody  else  has 
got  a  chance."  He  smiled,  and  the  smile  was  alien  on  his  tired 
face.  "He's  our  baby,"  he  said.  "All  ours." 

Goudy  tapped  with  his  pencil,  putting  Zegley  in  a  trance 
again,  and  took  him  out.  Zegley  was  polite  when  he  left,  re- 
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membered  all  their  names,  expected  he  would  be  seeing  them 
again.  After  a  moment,  Goudy  was  back.  He  was  evidently 
pleased  with  himself. 

"He's  ready,"  he  said.  "As  ready  as  I  can  make  him.  Ready 
enough,  I  think.  When  do  you  want  him?" 

"As  soon  as  Schwartz  has  holed  in,"  Evans  said,  "we  turn 
Zegley  loose.  Can  you  give  him  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion  as  to 
where  to  find  Schwartz?" 

"Certainly,"  Goudy  said.  "When  I  know  myself." 

"And  an — order,  would  you  call  it? — to  be  where  we  want 
him.  I  mean — if  he  was  in  Albany  and  had  an  impulse  to  meet 
somebody  at  Forty-second  and  Broadway,  it  might  be  a  little 
difficult.  They  might — well,  be  suspicious.  Particularly  as,  after 
all,  it's  their  racket.  They  presumably  know  a  good  deal 
about  it." 

They  needn't,  Evans  thought  and  said,  borrow  quite  that 
much  trouble.  They 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone. 

"Quick  work,"  Langley  said,  picking  it  up. 

But  it  was  not  the  quiet  Mr.  Jones  who,  although  he  still 
complained  mildly  of  a  headache,  was  following  Schwartz.  It 
was  another  man — a  man  who  had  spent  the  night  sitting  in  the 
lobby  of  the  King  Arthur,  on  the  off  chance.  The  off  chance 
had  paid  off.  Langley  answered  curtly  to  what  he  heard,  put 
the  telephone  down  and  looked  for  a  second  at  Evans.  His  ex- 
pression was  obscure. 

"The  girl's  back,"  he  said.  "She  just  went  through  the  lobby. 
Alone.  Bound  for  her  room,  apparently.  She  was  almost  run- 
ning." 

Evans  had  been  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out.  He 
turned,  quickly. 

"Alone?"  he  repeated. 
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"It's  not  right,"  Phil  Langley  told  him.  "For  God's  sake,  man 
— it  wouldn't  be  that  easy.  It's  a  trap." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Evans  said.  "It's  probably  a  trap." 

He  crossed  over  to  the  closet,  reached  in  and  came  out  with 
hat  and  top  coat. 

"And,"  Langley  said,  in  a  tone  which  revealed  that  he  already 
knew  the  answer,  "you're  walking  into  it." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Evans  said.  "I'm  walking  into  it."  He  smiled 
faintly.  "Over  and  above  everything  else,"  he  said,  "you  can't 
just  sit  and  wait.  You  have  to  go  where  they  are." 

"By  yourself?"  Langley  said,  doubtfully. 

Johnny  Evans  nodded  again.  He  thought,  by  himself,  yes.  For 
several  reasons,  some  of  which  didn't  matter.  But  if  you  spread 
a  net  strong  enough  for  one  fish  and  found  a  school  of  fish  bear- 
ing down  on  it  you  probably  pulled  in  your  net.  And  went 
away  to  fish  elsewhere.  That  reason  did  matter. 

Langley  had  to  agree.  He  was  not  pleased  about  it.  He  watched 
Evans  leave  the  room,  and  shook  his  head  rather  regretfully, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  another  telephone  call.  It  came  in  half 
an  hour.  Schwartz  was  at  the  Hofbrau  in  Yorkville.  When  he 
was  awake,  and  instructed,  they  assisted  Zegley  to  escape.  They 
worked  hard  to  make  his  escape,  also,  convincing,  conscious  that 
Schwartz  might  gag  a  little  at  such  a  dose  of  good  fortune. 
Again,  they  could  only  hope  he  would  believe,  as  Zegley  cer- 
tainly would  believe,  that  Germanic  superiority  over  American 
stupidity  was  again  made  evident. 

Standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  King  Arthur,  waiting  for  her 
to  answer,  Johnny  Evans  could  hear  the  house  telephone  ringing 
in  Madeleine  Sawyers'  room.  It  rang  a  long  time  before  she  an- 
swered, and  then  her  voice  was  distant  and  strange. 

"Yes?"  she  said. 
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"Maddy,"  Evans  said,  and  his  voice  was  not  distant.  He  was 
surprised  at  its  eagerness.  "Maddy.  Johnny  here.  Shall  I  come 
up?" 

"Johnny?"  she  repeated,  and  her  voice  was  older  than  ever. 
"Johnny  who?" 

"Evans,"  he  said.  "Maddy!" 

"You  say  you're  Johnny  Evans,"  the  girl  said.  "How  do  I 
know?  I  don't  believe  you.  I  don't  want  to  see  you." 

The  odd  note  in  her  voice  was  fear.  Fear,  and  now  uncertainty. 

"Maddy,"  Evans  said,  "don't  you  remember  my  voice?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I — I  think  I  do.  I'm — everything's 
confused." 

"Look,  darling,"  he  said.  "Do  you  remember  the  little  place  in 
Sussex — last  year?  The  inn?  The  day  I  dropped  the  beer  in  the 
deep  pool?" 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  the  girl  said.  Her  voice  was  differ- 
ent, hopeful. 

"Dived  in  after  it,"  Johnny  said.  The  scene  was  vivid  in  his 
mind.  It  had  been  a  sunny  day  and  he  had  dived  out  of  sunlight 
into  the  dusk,  into  the  sudden  sharp  cold  of  the  deep  pool.  And 
got  one  bottle  of  beer  and  dived  again,  and  cut  his  hand  slightly 
on  the  shards  from  the  other  bottle,  which  had  struck  a  stone 
and  broken. 

"And  cut  myself,"  he  said,  remembering. 

"Johnny,"  the  girl  said.  "Oh,  Johnny!"  All  at  once  she  was 
crying. 

It  was  answer  enough,  and  Johnny  was  impatient  in  an  ele- 
vator which  did  not  move  slowly.  He  barely  touched  his 
knuckles  to  the  door  of  her  room  when  she  opened  it.  She  was 
in  his  arms  then,  clinging  to  him,  crying.  Through  the  thin 
robe  her  body  was  warm,  and  trembling.  He  soothed  her  with 
words  which  meant  nothing,  except  to  them,  and  pushed  back 
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her  dark  hair  and  tried  to  lift  her  head  so  that  he  could  look 
into  her  eyes.  But  before  he  succeeded,  she  freed  herself  and 
stood  away  from  him  and  looked  at  him. 

"What's  happened  to  me?"  she  said. 

She  spoke  simply,  like  a  child;  she  spoke  as  if  she  were  a 
child,  asking  a  question  of  a  grown-up  who  would  surely  know 
the  answer.  But  there  was  no  gain  in  lying  to  her. 

"I  don't  know,  Maddy,"  Johnny  said.  He  held  her  shoulders 
and  she  was  still  trembling.  Then  she  winced  and  as  he  freed  her 
she  put  a  hand  up  to  her  shoulder,  touching  it  gently. 

"They  hurt  me,"  she  said.  "When  I  was  trying  to  untie  you. 
Don't  you  remember? ?' 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  his  face. 

"Somebody  hurt  you,"  she  said.  "Who?" 

Her  voice  was  troubled,  uncertain. 

"Don't  you  remember,  Maddy?"  he  said. 

Slowly,  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  remember,"  she  said.  "I  almost  remember. 
Was  I  there?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Then — what's  happened  to  me,  Johnny?"  she  said.  And  now 
her  voice  was  frightened  again;  terror  ran  under  it. 

He  drew  her  to  a  little  sofa  by  the  window  and  held  her  to 
him,  gently,  as  if  she  were  indeed  a  child,  and  quieted  her.  Then, 
carefully,  trying  not  to  frighten  her,  he  tried  to  find  out  what 
she  did  remember. 

It  was  strange,  intangible.  She  remembered  some  things,  but 
only  partially.  She  remembered  Kleiner.  He  had  taken  her  to 
Enright,  and  she  remembered  Dr.  Johanson.  But  it  turned  out 
that  the  man  she  remembered  as  Johanson  was  the  man  who  had 
impersonated  Johanson.  She  did  not  remember  why  she  had  gone 
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to  Enright;  she  apparently  did  not  remember  meeting  Kleiner 
at  either  of  the  bars,  but  she  did  remember  leaving  the  hotel 
room  after  she  had  put  her  new  clothes  on  the  bed  and  going 
to  a  bar.  "I  suddenly  wanted  a  drink,"  she  said.  "And  that  was 
the  only  place  I  could  get  the  kind  of  drink  I  wanted." 

"Did  nothing  else  happen  there?"  Evans  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "I  remember  that  clearly.  I  had  a  drink, 
paid  my  bill  and  went  to  your  hotel  and  met  you.  And  you 
took  me  up  to  a  place  in  Yorkville.  Don't  you  remember?" 

It  was  like  reading  a  book  by  flashes  of  lightning,  as  someone 
had  said  before  in  another  connection.  It  was  jumbled.  Some 
things  she  remembered  clearly;  some  things  she  had  forgotten, 
but  seemed  to  know  she  had  forgotten;  some  things — like  the 
meeting  with  Kleiner  at  the  second  bar,  like  the  scene  in  the 
cellar  under  the  laboratory  at  Enright  after  she  had  failed  to 
free  Evans — she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  entirely.  She  did  not 
know  how  she  had  got  to  the  hotel  that  morning,  except  that 
she  had  come  by  car.  But  her  memory  seemed  to  pick  up  while 
she  was  on  the  way  to  New  York  in  the  car.  She  did  not  remem- 
ber where  she  had  started. 

"Something's  happened  to  my  mind,"  she  said,  and  began 
to  shake  in  his  arms.  "Johnny — Johnny,  darling!  Help  me, 
Johnny." 

He  held  her  and  when  she  was  quiet  again,  although  she  still 
trembled,  he  told  her  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
mind. 

"Remember  the  funny  record  you  got  from  somebody  in 
London?"  he  said.  "The  record  about  swaying?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  remember  that — I  remember  everything 
clearly  enough  back  there.  And  talking  to  Dicky  about  a  week 
after  you  left,  and  being  told  to  come  to  New  York  and  join 
you.  And — how  happy  I  was." 
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"What  happened  after  I  left,  before  you  left?"  Johnny  asked 
her. 

She  looked  at  him,  puzzled,  and  shook  her  head.  Nothing  that 
mattered,  she  said.  Because  somebody  had  told  her  she  was  look- 
ing tired,  she  had  gone  to  a  hospital  for  a  checkup,  but  every- 
thing had  been  all  right,  as  she  had  known  it  would  be.  She  had 
seen  a  few  people,  and  done  a  little  job  for  Dicky,  and  then  she 
had  come  by  plane. 

"Did  you  meet  any  new  people?"  Johnny  Evans  asked,  as 
casually  as  he  could. 

She  shook  her  head.  She  couldn't  remember  any. 

"Why?"  she  said.  "Does  it  matter?  You're  trying  to  distract 
me — make  me  think  of  something  else." 

"Perhaps,"  Johnny  said.  He  held  her  gently  by  the  arms  and 
looked  at  her. 

"Listen,  dear,"  he  said.  He  spoke  slowly.  "There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  your  mind.  You've  been  hypnotized.  Off  and  on 
for  a  period  of  days,  perhaps  of  weeks.  Perhaps — almost  cer- 
tainly— beginning  in  London.  The  patches  you  don't  remember 
are  the  times  you  were  in  a  trance.  The  other  times,  the  clear 
times,  represent  the  times  you  were  awake." 

She  looked  at  him  and  her  eyes  widened  and  she  was  in- 
credulous. 

"Johnny,"  she  said.  "I've  never  been  hypnotized  in  my  life. 
It's — it's  a  trick  they  do  in  variety  shows.  I — do  you  think  I'd 
let  anybody  do  a  thing  like  that  to  me?  When  they  might  make 
me  say  anything?"  She  paused  and  shook  her  head  again.  "If 
it's  real  at  all,"  she  said. 

Johnny  tried  to  explain,  to  argue  with  her.  But  he  met  a 
strange,  hard  resistance  in  her  mind;  a  refusal  which  was  more 
than  a  normal  refusal  to  accept  even  the  possibility;  to  believe 
in  hypnosis  as  more  than  a  showman's  trick.  Her  attitude  puz- 
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zled  Johnny,  and  parts  of  her  story  puzzled  him.  It  was  mud- 
dled, even  if  hypnotism  was  the  explanation — and  of  that  he 
was  certain.  But  it  was  not  clear,  not  black  and  white.  He  would 
have  expected  distinct  memories,  distinct  passages  of  amnesia. 
He  didn't  get  them — or,  getting  them,  he  got  also  intermediate 
stages.  At  times,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  girl  had  lived  as  if  she 
were  partly,  but  only  partly,  under  an  anesthetic;  as  if  every- 
thing were  seen  through  a  haze.  She  had  been,  he  was  almost 
certain,  somnambulistic  when  Kleiner's  men  were  beating  him 
at  Enright  and  so  she  should  have  remembered  nothing  of  it. 
But  she  did,  vaguely,  uncertainly,  remember  that  she  had  been 
there.  When  he  went  back  to  it,  probing  gently,  it  seemed  that 
she  shrank  away  from  that  time  as  from  something  horrible. 
But  she  could  not  remember  the  horror. 

It  was,  he  decided,  too  complex  for  him.  It  was  something 
for  Dr.  Kirk,  whose  hands  were  trained  and  sure,  not  for  his 
bungling,  layman's  probing. 

It  developed  that  the  girl  believed  now  she  was  not  supposed 
to  be  at  the  hotel;  that  she  was  in  flight  from  something,  or 
from  somebody,  and  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  recapture 
her.  When  he  became  sure  of  that,  Evans  fell  in  with  her  belief 
— particularly  as  he  suspected  it  to  be  true. 

She  raised  no  objections  to  going  with  him  to  join  Langley 
and  the  others,  to  be  where  she  would  be  safe.  She  clung  to  him, 
indeed.  After  her  first  terror  had  passed,  she  seemed  more  as- 
sured, as  if  being  with  him  were  being  safe,  and  she  was  almost 
—except  that  now  and  then  her  eyes  were  puzzled  and  fright- 
ened— the  Maddy  Sawyers  he  had  left  in  London. 

He  waited  while  she  dressed ;  helped  her  pack.  The  new  clothes 
went  very  carefully  into  a  big  suitcase;  other  things  went  into 
a  trunk  which,  for  the  time  being,  was  to  be  left  at  the  hotel 
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in  storage.  He  stood  beside  her,  because  she  seemed  frightened 
when  he  moved  away,  while  she  paid  her  bill.  He  carried  the  big 
case  out  for  her  and,  when  there  was  no  cab  waiting  at  the 
stand,  walked  with  her  down  toward  Sixth  Avenue.  They  were 
at  the  corner  when  he  saw  a  cab  coming  and  he  put  down  the 
bag  to  wave  it  down.  His  back  was  to  her  as  he  stepped  out  to 
open  the  cab  door  and  he  lifted  the  heavy  bag  in.  Then  he 
turned,  standing  aside. 

And  she  was  gone.  For  an  instant  he  could  not  believe  it.  She 
was  not  in  sight  the  way  they  had  come,  or  the  way  they  had 
been  walking.  She  had  had  less  than  a  minute — and  she  had 
vanished.  Then  he  saw  the  subway  entrance  at  the  corner  and 
ran  for  it,  because  he  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  run.  He 
ran  down  the  stairs  and  vaulted  the  turnstiles  while  a  max\  :sv 
the  change  booth  yelled  at  him  angrily  and  a  subway  patrol- 
man started  toward  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  run  down  the  first  flight  of  stairs  he  knew 
it  was  hopeless.  The  Fiftieth  Street  station  of  the  Independent 
was  enormous;  it  seemed  to  run  indefinitely  in  all  directions. 
And  Maddy  was  not  in  sight  anywhere. 

The  subway  patrolman  came  up  angrily,  and  it  took  a  mo- 
ment— and  a  glance  at  the  little  badge  Langley  had  given  him — 
to  turn  an  enemy  into  an  ally.  But  it  was  hopeless  from  the  start. 
The  patrolman  did  not  remember  seeing  anyone  who  answered 
the  description  of  Maddy  Sawyers,  but  he  could  not  find  her  on 
any  of  the  platforms,  which  was  not  surprising.  There  were 
plenty  of  trains,  and  they  went  to  several  places.  There  was  also 
the  chance  that  she  had  not  taken  a  train  at  all,  but  had  merely 
run  through  the  station  and  up  the  stairs  on  the  other  side  of 
Sixth  Avenue. 

Evans  gave  it  up.  He  went  back  and  found  that  the  cab 
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driver  had  waited,  although  he  was  annoyed  about  it.  Evans  got 
in  and  told  him  where  to  go.  While  they  drove  there,  Evans 
stared  ahead,  seeing  nothing. 

At  the  apartment  they  listened  to  his  story.  Kirk  said  that* 
almost  certainly,  the  girl  had,  when  she  ran  from  Evans  and 
safety,  been  responding  to  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion.  Evans 
said,  dully,  that  he  supposed  so.  He  added  that  he  didn't  see  that 
it  made  much  difference,  since  she  was  gone.  Kirk  said  the 
borderline  of  consciousness  in  which  Maddy  had  apparently 
lived  was  difficult  to  explain,  but  that  it  was  possible  she  had 
been  fighting  hypnosis  consciously  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
drilling  she  had  unquestionably  gone  through,  she  had  been 
partly  successful  in  her  fight. 

"Frankly,"  he  said,  "I  suspect  that  she  fought  when  you  were 
involved,  Evans.  Because  anything  that  seemed  to  endanger  you, 
or  hurt  you,  was  shocking  to  her.  But  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
she  isn't  really  as  good  a  subject  as  they  thought;  perhaps  they 
aren't  especially  skilled  operators." 

"They're  good  enough,"  Johnny  Evans  said,  dully.  "She's 
gone.  They've  got  her  again." 

There  was  no  answer  to  that.  Nobody  tried  to  make  one.  It 
was  Langley's  suggestion  that  they  send  out  a  general  alarm  for 
her  and  it  was  Evans  who  rejected  the  suggestion.  He  thought  it 
would  do  no  good;  he  thought  it  would  jeopardize  other  opera- 
tions. "Zegley,  for  example,"  he  said.  "Did  he  get  off?" 

"Yes,"  Langley  told  him.  "Zegley  got  off." 

So,  Evans  said,  they  would  just  have  to  wait.  Just  have  to  wait. 
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Chapter  1 1  X^leiner  had  been  uneasy  when  he  got  the 
JL\-  summons;  looking  at  the  man  who  now 
regarded  him  so  coldly,  Kleiner  realized  he  had  been  right  to  be 
uneasy.  He  had  never  been  in  this  room  before;  he  had  never 
been  invited  before.  But  he  had  seen  the  other  man  often  enough. 

"Well,"  the  man  at  the  desk  said,  "you  bungled  this  one 
badly,  Kleiner.  I  was  told  you  were  reliable.  I  was  told  wrongly." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  Kleiner  said.  "I  could  not  know — it  is 
hard  to  tell." 

"It  is  hard  to  tell  if  you  are  incompetent,"  the  other  man  said. 
"Only  if  you  are  incompetent,  Kleiner." 

"Anyone  might  have  been  fooled,"  Kleiner  said.  "Subjects 
vary,  sir." 

"Operators  vary,"  the  other  man  told  him.  "Competent.  In- 
competent. You  were  incompetent  with  the  girl.  From  the 
first." 

"She  was  misleading,"  Kleiner  said.  "She  seemed  a  very  good 
subject.  She — changed." 

"She  was  improperly  drilled,"  the  other  man  said.  "There  is 
no  black  magic  about  it.  There  is  nothing  really  unpredictable, 
if  you  have  the  sense  to  see  it.  You  haven't." 

"She  returned,  sir,"  Kleiner  said.  "She  left  Evans  and  came 
back." 

"After  she  had  told  Evans  everything  she  knew,"  the  other 
man  informed  him.  "What  did  she  tell  him?  My  name,  I  sup- 
pose— the  names  of — all  the  others?  Our  methods?" 

"She  knew  very  little,  sir,"  Kleiner  insisted.  "Amnesia  was 
complete." 

"You  think  she  didn't,"  the  other  man  told  him.  "You  think 
it  was.  You  don't  know.  You  didn't  know  she  was  going  to  run 
back  to  the  hotel.  She  shouldn't  have  been  given  the  opportu- 
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nity.  You  didn't  know  she  was  going  to  try  to  cut  Evans  loose. 
You're  a  fool,  Kleiner." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  Kleiner  said.  He  was  sweating.  He 
wished  the  other  man  would  ask  him  to  sit  down. 

"Instead  of  being  useful,  she  is  now  very  dangerous,"  the 
other  man  said,  speaking  slowly,  as  if  to  a  backward  child. 
"Even  you  must  realize  that.  She  may  have  told  Evans  a  good 
deal.  We  don't  know  she  didn't.  It  is  imperative  to  find  out  what 
she  did  tell  Evans." 

"She  says  she  told  him  nothing,  sir,"  Kleiner  said. 

The  other  man  swore  at  him.  He  did  not  raise  his  voice.  It 
would  have  been  less  alarming  if  he  had  raised  his  voice. 

"You  don't  know  whether  she  lied  to  you,"  the  other  man 
said,  when  he  had  finished.  "For  all  you  know,  she  may  have 
been  faking.  She  may  have  been  faking  from  the  start." 

Kleiner  shook  his  head.  He  said  he  didn't  think  so. 

"Neither  do  I,"  the  other  man  said.  "I  think  you  bungled  it.  I 
think  you  don't  know  your  job.  You're  a  fool,  Kleiner." 

Kleiner  said  nothing.  The  other  stared  at  him. 

"In  any  event,"  the  man  at  the  desk  said,  "we  can  no  longer 
use  her  as  we  had  planned.  Even  you  can  see  that.  At  the  least — 
our  whole  plan  has  collapsed  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  It  was 
never  a  good  plan.  You  should  have  realized  she  is  in  love  with 
Evans." 

"I  believed  we  had  overcome  that,"  Kleiner  said. 

The  other  man  made  a  deep,  contemptuous  sound.  "If  you 
had  informed  me  properly,  I  would  have  instructed  you, 
Kleiner.  There  was  no  occasion  to  take  a  chance  of  that  nature. 
We  ?  ive  tried  to  avoid  the  areas  which  are  obscure,  doubtful. 
It  is  uncertain  that  a  sufficiently  strong  emotion  will  not  break 
through.  Self-preservation — strong  sexual  emotions — these  make 
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results  uncertain.  You  should  not  have  tried  to  use  the  girl 
at  all." 

"I  thought  we  would  get  information,"  Kleiner  said.  "We 
have  been  successful  in  the  past." 

"And  we've  failed  in  the  past,"  the  other  man  said.  "Partic- 
ularly when  the  operators  were  fools." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  Kleiner  up  and  down. 
His  expression  was  deliberately  contemptuous. 

"However,"  he  said,  "we  are  forced  to  work  with  what  we 
have,  unfortunately.  You  will  find  out  what  the  girl  told  Evans. 
You  will  take  the  necessary  steps.  You  will  not  rely  on  your  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  your  special- 
ity." He  stared  at  Kleiner.  "I  should  have  sent  you  instead  of 
Offenheimer — kept  Offenheimer  here.  You  could  have  been 
spared." 

Kleiner  was  perspiring  very  heavily.  He  did  not  say  anything. 

"I  hope,"  the  man  at  the  desk  said,  "that  your  men  are  ade- 
quate to  physical  persuasion?" 

Kleiner  nodded. 

"Then  see  that  Miss  Sawyers  is  persuaded,"  the  man  said.  "Re- 
port to  me — no,  report  to  Herksner — when  you  have  found  out 
what  she  told  Evans.  Find  out  before  you  kill  her.  Now — 
Schwartz  got  away?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Kleiner  said. 

"And  the  other  man — Zeppler?" 

"Zegley,"  Kleiner  said. 

"Zegley,"  the  other  man  repeated.  "It  is  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, or  hadn't  you  thought  of  that,  Kleiner?" 

"I  am  certain  that  both  escapes  were  authentic,"  Kleiner  said. 
"So  is  Schwartz.  They  are  fools,  you  know,  sir." 

"Are  they?"  the  other  man  said.  "You  count  on  that, 
Kleiner?" 
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"I  am  certain  that  both  Schwartz  and  Zegley  actually  es- 
caped," Kleiner  said.  "I  guarantee  it." 

"You  do,  indeed,"  the  other  man  said,  and  laughed.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  laugh.  "You  do,  indeed." 

For  another  long  minute  he  looked  at  Kleiner. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Get  out.  Have  Zegley  see  Herksner, 
who  has  his  instructions.  And  find  out  what  the  girl  told 
Evans."  He  examined  Kleiner  again  with  dispassionate  con- 
tempt. "Incidentally,"  he  said,  "Evans  would  be  dead  if  you 
weren't  an  impossible  bungler.  Get  out." 

Kleiner  got  out.  He  mopped  his  face  outside.  He  was  glad  that 
was  over.  His  next  interview  would,  he  decided,  be  more  pleas- 
ant. He  thought  of  Madeleine  Sawyers  and,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, he  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 

It  was  an  old  loft  building  near  the  East  River.  From  outside 
it  looked  deserted,  with  boarded  windows  and  boards  nailed 
across  the  entrance.  But  there  was  a  way  in  which  was  not 
boarded,  and  that  was  the  way  they  took  Madeleine  Sawyers. 
One  of  the  men  was  heavy,  gross,  with  light  blue,  expression- 
less eyes.  The  other  was  very  handsome,  with  a  wave  in  his 
blond  hair  and  a  pleasant  smile.  But  it  was  a  smile  which  was 
always  there;  you  felt  that  it  had  been  molded  into  his  face 
when  his  face  was  molded  and  after  a  time  it  was  no  longer 
a  pleasant  thing,  but  became  curiously  frightening. 

The  men  took  her  to  the  old  loft  building  after  Kleiner  had 
done  something  which  she  did  not  remember,  except  hazily.  If 
Johnny  was  right,  he  had  hypnotized  her,  and  she  did  not  re- 
member what  had  happened  then.  But  she  had  a  feeling  of 
weariness,  as  if  she  had  been  fighting  something,  as  if  she  had 
been  in  conflict.  With  it  was  a  feeling  of  discouragement,  as  if 
somehow,  in  something,  she  had  failed.  And  there  was  fear,  too 
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— fear  of  Kleiner.  She  could  remember  leaving  Evans  because 
she  had  to,  but  she  did  not  know  why  she  had  to.  She  remem- 
bered meeting  Kleiner  at  a  bar  somewhere,  and  then  she  re- 
membered being  with  Kleiner  and  the  two  men  in  a  private 
room  at  the  Hofbrau.  Kleiner  had  gone  to  the  telephone  and 
come  back  and  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  he  looked  worried. 

"He  wants  me,"  Kleiner  said  to  the  smiling  man.  "Take  her 
over  to  the  loft.  Don't  let  her  get  away." 

Then  Kleiner  had  gone,  still  looking  worried,  and  the  smiling 
man  had  said,  "Come  on,"  and  the  two  of  them  had  taken  her 
out  the  back  way  to  the  car.  It  was  only  a  few  blocks  over  to  the 
loft  building,  and  neither  of  them  had  spoken.  In  the  building, 
they  took  her  up  to  the  third  floor. 

It  was  an  enormous  room,  running  the  length  and  most  of  the 
width  of  the  building.  The  windows  on  the  street  in  front,  and 
in  the  rear,  were  boarded  up,  and  it  was  dim  in  the  room,  al- 
though in  the  rear  sunlight  came  in  in  dusty  shafts  between 
the  boards.  In  one  corner,  at  the, rear,  a  little  room  had  been 
made  by  boarding  off  the  corner,  and  Madeleine  supposed  it  had 
once  been  a  storeroom.  They  pushed  her  into  the  little  room  and 
locked  the  door  after  her  with,  from  the  sound,  a  padlock.  There 
was  a  cot  with  no  mattress  in  the  room,  and  a  rough  blanket 
thrown  over  it.  Apparently,  at  some  time,  for  some  purpose, 
someone  slept  there,  uncomfortably. 

They  left  her  and  she  was  frightened.  There  was  no  window 
in  the  room,  but  it  was  not  quite  dark  because  some  light  came 
through  between  the  boards.  Madeleine  was  wearing  a  pale  green 
suit  and  because  it  was  fresh  and  the  cot  was  dirty  she  did  not 
sit  down  for  a  time,  but  merely  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
But  after  a  while,  when  nothing  happened,  she  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  cot.  The  men  were  talking  in  the  room  outside;  she 
thought  they  were  playing  cards.  She  was  thirsty,  but  she  was 
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frightened  of  the  two  men  and  did  not  want  to  ask  them  for 
water.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  waited  and  tried  to 
make  sense  out  of  what  was  happening. 

Certain  things  she  faced,  sitting  there.  If  she  had  not  lost  her 
mind,  then  it  was  true  that  she  had  been  hypnotized.  She  shrank 
from  the  idea.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  demeaned,  made  little 
and  weak  and  unimportant.  For  the  first  time  since  she  had 
sorted  herself  out  of  the  other  things  in  the  world,  she  had  no 
confidence  in  herself.  She  was  a  person  to  whom  things  were 
done — a  person  you  pushed  this  way  and  that;  a  passive  person. 
She  had  never  thought  of  herself  so. 

And  because  she  was  that  kind  of  a  person  she  had  done  harm. 
There  was  no  way  of  knowing  what  harm  she  had  done,  because 
she  could  not  remember.  She  had  hurt  Johnny,  somehow.  It  was 
likely  she  had  hurt — had  interfered  with — all  that  Johnny  was 
trying  to  do.  It  was  not  because  she  wanted  to.  It  was  because 
she  was  weak,  useless — worse  than  useless. 

It  was  growing  darker,  now.  The  light  seeping  into  the  little 
board  pen  in  which  they  had  locked  her  was  faint.  Her  throat 
ached  with  thirst  and  then,  sitting  by  herself  on  the  bed,  she 
began  to  cry.  She  cried  silently,  hopelessly,  while  she  waited. 

It  was  quite  dark,  but  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  had  started 
to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  pen,  when  she  heard  some- 
one come  into  the  big  room  outside  and  walk  across  the  floor. 
He  walked  heavily,  and  then  she  heard  Kleiner  speak. 

"Where  is  she?"  Kleiner  said.  His  voice  seemed  strangely 
harsh,  a  little  excited.  Apparently  one  of  the  men  gestured  to- 
ward the  pen,  because  she  heard  no  answer. 

"Get  her  out,"  Kleiner  said.  "We're  going  to  question  her." 

He  said  "question  her"  with  a  certain  intonation,  and  one  of 
the  men  laughed.  It  was  a  high,  odd  laugh,  and  she  thought  it 
came  from  the  handsome,  smiling  man.  She  heard  steps  coming 
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toward  the  pen  and  she  stood  up.  She  was  standing  when  the 
smiling  man  opened  the  door  and  she  went  with  him  without 
being  touched.  He  did  not  move  to  touch  her,  except  with  his 
eyes,  as  she  walked  across  to  the  center  of  the  big  room.  There 
was  a  single  bulb  hanging  there  on  a  long  cord;  it  hung  over  a 
wooden  table  on  which  two  men  had  thrown  down  cards  when 
Kleiner  came  in.  There  was  a  dish  on  the  table  and  cigarette 
ends  in  it,  and  smoke  was  rising  in  a  thin  stream  from  one  of 
the  cigarettes. 

Kleiner  watched  her  come  across  the  room  with  the  smiling 
man.  He  did  not  speak  until  she  had  come  almost  up  to  the  table. 

"Good  evening,  my  dear,"  Kleiner  said,  in  that  same  harsh 
voice.  He  looked  at  her  as  the  smiling  man  had  looked  at  her 
and  Madeleine  shrank  from  his  eyes. 

"Have  you  decided  to  tell  us  what  you  told  Evans?"  Kleiner 
said. 

"Nothing,"  the  girl  said.  "I  didn't  tell  him  anything." 

Kleiner  did  not  answer  her.  He  spoke  to  the  smiling  man. 

"It  is  warm  in  here,  Johann,"  Kleiner  said.  "Why  don't  you 
take  the  lady's  coat?" 

Madeleine  started  to  move,  but  the  smiling  man  behind  her 
moved  more  rapidly.  He  had  been  waiting  for  the  command,  she 
realized.  He  closed  his  hand  on  the  collar  of  her  suit  coat  and 
pulled  back.  Her  shoulders  were  forced  back,  wrenched  by  pres- 
sure. Then  the  soft  material  of  the  coat  gave  in  the  smiling 
man's  hand.  As  the  coat  fell  on  the  floor,  she  stood  very  straight 
for  a  moment  and  then  she  began  to  cry  again.  She  did  not 
move  to  wipe  her  eyes  and  she  did  not  make  much  sound.  But 
tears  ran  down  her  face. 

She  did  not  move — except  that  she  kept  on  crying  softly,  she 
did  not  seem  to  notice — when  the  smiling  man  ripped  off  her 
blouse  and  she  stood  for  a  moment  with  only  a  thin  net  bras- 
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siere  above  the  waist.  But  she  did  not  stand  so  long.  The 
brassiere  broke  easily  in  the  man's  hands.  Still  she  did  not  seem 
to  notice,  but  only  stood  in  front  of  Kleiner  and  the  fat  man 
and  tears  ran  down  her  face. 

"What  did  you  tell  Evans,  my  dear?"  Kleiner  said,  and  the 
man  behind  her  laughed,  high  and  loud. 

She  did  not  answer  Kleiner.  Kleiner  took  a  cigarette  from  a 
pack  and  lighted  it  and  drew  on  it  heavily  and  then  the  man 
behind  her  seized  her  upper  arms  and  held  her  so  she  could  not 
move.  She  began  to  scream  when  Kleiner  thrust  the  burning 
cigarette  against  her  right  breast,  and  held  it  there. 

She  kept  on  screaming,  and  she  could  hear  the  screams  from 
a  long  way  off,  as  if  someone  else  were  screaming.  But  the  pain 
was  hers.  .  .  . 

She  did  not  faint  until  they  had  beaten  her,  with  their  fists 
and  with  a  rubber  hose,  and  mostly  on  the  body,  for  several 
minutes.  .  .  . 

She  heard  someone  moaning,  and  the  sound  was  in  the  same 
room.  Then  she  knew  that  she  was  moaning,  wordlessly,  like 
an  animal.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  little  pen  they  were 
keeping  her  in,  face  downward  on  the  floor.  Even  after  she 
knew  where  she  was  and  what  had  happened,  the  moaning  went 
on,  as  if  it  were  something  apart  from  her.  She  was  still  moan- 
ing when,  a  long  time  after  she  had  regained  consciousness,  she 
crawled  across  the  floor  from  the  place  they  had  thrown  her 
and  reached  the  cot  and  crawled  up  on  it — crawled  slowly,  with 
infinite  pain.  And  then,  for  another  quite  long  time,  she  lay 
motionless,  still  moaning.  Only  finally  did  she  pull  the  rough 
blanket  over  her  and  lie  under  it,  with  her  face  to  the  wall. 
After  a  while  she  did  not  hear  the  moaning  any  more  but  she 
could  feel  the  tears  still  running  down  her  face  and  taste  them 
on  her  lips. 
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That  was  the  first  day. 

Zegley  was  standing  at  the  bar  the  next  morning,  drinking 
beer.  When  Witherspoon  went  up  beside  him  he  looked  at 
Witherspoon  uncertainly,  as  if  he  were  not  sure  he  knew  him. 
Witherspoon  rapped  on  the  side  of  the  bar  with  a  pencil  and 
watched  Zegley's  eyes.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  kind  of  blank- 
ness  in  them.  Then  the  blankness  vanished  in  recognition. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Witherspoon,"  Zegley  said. 

"Finish  your  beer,  Zegley,"  Witherspoon  told  him.  "No  need 
to  waste  it." 

Witherspoon  ordered  a  beer  for  himself  from  the  bartender 
who  had  come  at  the  rapping  of  the  pencil,  and  who  scowled 
somewhat,  evidently  not  liking  to  be  rapped  at. 

"Are  you  asleep,  Zegley?"  Witherspoon  asked,  when  the  bar- 
tender had  moved  away.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to  ask  a  man  who 
was  obviously  awake,  and  it  seemed  very  odd  to  Witherspoon. 
If  he  were  in  Zegley's  place,  he  thought,  he  would  laugh  at  a 
question  like  that.  Zegley  didn't  laugh. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Zegley  said.  "I  am  asleep,  Mr.  Witherspoon." 

It  didn't  seem  natural,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  Witherspoon 
looked  at  Zegley  closely.  Zegley  smiled. 

"You  can't  tell,  can  you,  Mr.  Witherspoon?"  Zegley  said.  He 
seemed  pleased  about  it. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell,"  Witherspoon  assured  him,  although  it 
was  not  true. 

Witherspoon  continued  to  regard  Zegley  with  puzzled  inter- 
est while  they  finished  their  beer.  Then  he  told  him  to  come 
along,  and  was  pleased  when  Zegley,  unhesitatingly,  came  along. 

They  got  in  a  cab  that  was  waiting.  It  took  them  to  the  apart- 
ment house,  and  the  driver  needed  no  directions.  On  the  way 
Zegley  talked,  with  interest,  about  what  he  saw  in  the  fading 
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afternoon  light.  He  said  the  scum  of  Americans  did  themselves 
very  well. 

"The — "  Witherspoon  started  and  then  remembered  his  role. 

"We'll  take  care  of  that,"  he  told  Zegley.  "Once  we  deal  with 
these  traitors  of  our  own.  Men  like  Schwartz." 

Zegley  said  it  was  damned  right  they  would. 

Zegley  was  glad  to  see  Langley  and  Evans  and  he  asked  where 
the  doctor  was.  The  doctor  was  seeing  another  patient,  Evans 
told  him,  and  Zegley  was  entirely  satisfied. 

"You  found  Schwartz?"  Evans  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Zegley  said.  "I  found  him.  At  the  Hofbrau,  with 
the  others.  Herksner.  Mr.  Kleiner.  Are  they  helping  Schwartz?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "They're  all  in  it  together." 

Zegley  said  he  thought  they  were. 

"Who  else?"  Langley  asked  him. 

"Several  men,"  Zegley  said.  "A  man  named  Johann,  who  is 
always  smiling.  And  a  fat  man  named  Konrad.  I  don't  know 
the  rest  of  their  names.  Are  they  in  it  too?" 

"All  of  them,"  Evans  said.  "Who  else?" 

"Some  other  men,"  Zegley  said.  "I  haven't  met  them  all." 

"Is  Kleiner  the  leader?  Or  Schwartz?"  The  questions  were 
again  from  Evans. 

"There's  somebody  over  both  of  them,"  Zegley  said.  "Some 
man  who  isn't  there — who  doesn't  come  there,  I  don't  think." 

"What's  his  name?" 

Zegley  shook  his  head. 

"They  don't  use  his  name,"  he  said.  "Anyway — I  haven't 
heard  them.  They  call  him  the  leader — the  Germans  do.  The 
others  call  him  the  big  guy.  He  doesn't  come  around,  you 
know." 

"Is  the  Hofbrau  their  headquarters?"  Langley  asked. 

Zegley  nodded,  a  little  doubtfully. 
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"They  meet  there,"  he  said.  "There  are  rooms  upstairs.  They 
have  a  good  many  places,  I  think.  There  was  a  school  some- 
where^— that  used  to  be  their  headquarters.  But  something  hap- 
pened there." 

"Enright?"  Evans  asked. 

"That's  it,"  Zegley  said.  "Enright  College.  Something  hap- 
pened there." 

"Where  else?"  Evans  said. 

Zegley  shrugged.  There  were  several  places,  he  thought.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  had  only  been  with  them  a  day.  There  was 
an  old  building  over  near  the  East  River,  and  there  was  a  house 
up  in  northern  Westchester  and  another  place  somewhere  in 
Queens.  Those  seemed  to  be  meeting  places — one  member  of  the 
group  lived  in  each  of  the  houses,  and  they  were  meeting 
centers. 

"How  do  they  work?"  Evans  said. 

Zegley  looked  at  him  and  shook  his  head.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  what  Evans  meant. 

"They  meet  at  these  places  to  make  plans,"  Evans  explained, 
slowly  and  carefully.  "Then  they  go — some  place — to  put  those 
plans  into  effect.  Where  do  they  go  and  what  do  they  do?" 

"To  reach  the  American  officers,  you  mean?"  Zegley  said.  He 
spoke  uncertainly.  "They  don't  do  that,  really.  They  just  pre- 
tend. You  know  that." 

"Of  course,"  Evans  said.  "I  haven't  forgotten  that  Schwartz 
and  Kleiner  and  the  others  are  working  against  us — trying  to 
undo  our  work.  But  they  have  to  pretend  to  help.  You  see  that." 

"Of  course,"  Zegley  said.  "Is  the  man  they  call  the  leader 
their  leader,  or  ours?  The  real  leader,  I  mean." 

"Ours,  I  think,"  Evans  told  him.  "I  think  they  have  deceived 
him.  That's  why  I  wanted  to  know  his  name.  To  know  whether 
the  man  they  were  talking  about  was  the  real  leader,  or  another 
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man  on  their  side  whom  they  call  the  leader.  Do  you  under- 
stand, Zegley?" 

"Now,"  Zegley  said.  "Now  I  understand.  I  was  confused.  I 
am  very  sorry,  sir." 

It  was  all  right,  Evans  told  him.  He  could  see  it  might  be 
confusing. 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "that  Schwartz  and  Kleiner  and  proba- 
bly some  of  the  others  are  working  against  us.  They  are  pretend- 
ing to  be  good  Germans.  Really  Schwartz,  and  probably  Kleiner, 
are  English  spies.  Perhaps  some  of  the  others  are  too,  so  you  must 
find  out  about  all  of  them.  Do  you  understand,  Zegley?  We'll 
decide  which  are  really  on  our  side  and  which  are  traitors." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Zegley  said.  "I  understand." 

"By  the  way,  Zegley,"  Evans  said.  "Are  you  asleep?" 

"Yes,"  Zegley  said.  "Mr.  Witherspoon  put  me  to  sleep." 

"Now  about  the  American  officers,"  Evans  said.  "They'll 
have  to  pretend  to  be  helping  with  that,  to  avoid  being  sus- 
pected. You  see  that,  Zegley?" 

"Yes,"  Zegley  said. 

"Then,"  Evans  said,  "where  do  they  go?  How  do  they  get 
into  contact  with  the  men  they  want,  to  see  whether  they  are 
good  subjects.  You  know  the  plan,  don't  you,  Zegley?" 

"Of  course,"  Zegley  said.  "They  trust  me." 

"Naturally,"  Evans  said.  "So,  where  do  they  find  the  sub- 
jects? The  men  who  can  be  used.  You  know  not  everybody  can 
be  used,  of  course." 

"One  in  five,"  Zegley  said.  "They  told  me  about  it." 

"By  the  way,"  Langley  said,  "didn't  they  ever  try  to  hypno- 
tize you,  Zegley?" 

Zegley  shook  his  head.  He  was  obviously  surprised  by  the  idea. 

"Why?"  he  said.  "It  is  the  Americans  who  are  to  be  hypno- 
tized. Not  us." 
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"Of  course,"  Evans  said.  He  spoke  a  little  sharply,  to  Lang- 
ley.  "Of  course."  That  was  not  an  intelligent  question. 

"To  get  back,"  Evans  went  on.  "Where  do  they  get  the 
Americans  who  may  be  influenced?  At  officers'  clubs?  At 
hotels?  Where?" 

Zegley  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "In  the  fatherland  they  were  in  the 
prison  camps,  of  course.  It  was  not  difficult.  That  was  how  we 
got  the  U-boat  captain.  The  American.  You  know  about  that?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "A  magnificent  stroke.  They  captured 
him?  We  heard  little  here." 

Zegley  was  glad  to  tell  them.  Although  it  appeared  that  he 
had  had  little  to  do  with  it,  personally,  he  was  very  proud,  as  a 
good  Nazi  should  be,  of  this  triumph  of  Nazi  power  and  intelli- 
gence. They  had  captured  the  American  submarine,  only  a  little 
damaged,  the  day  after  it  went  out  on  patrol.  They  had  tried 
several  of  the  officers,  and  had  been  lucky  that  the  skipper  him- 
self responded. 

"Using  the  disguised  method,  of  course?"  Evans  prompted. 

Zegley  seemed  puzzled  and  shook  his  head.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  much  about  the  methods.  The  sub  skipper  was  hypno- 
tized, however  they  did  it.  Unfortunately,  the  other  officers 
were  not  good  subjects,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  men.  So 
they  sent  all  but  the  skipper  and  the  two  men  to  prison  camps, 
uniformed  a  new  crew  in  American  gear  and  sent  the  sub  out 
again.  It  took  time  to  drill  the  skipper  properly,  and  at  the  last 
minute  they  had  put  a  man  aboard — a  civilian — who  had 
helped  work  on  the  men  so  that  he  could  control  the  sub 
skipper. 

"A  man  named  Offenheimer,  wasn't  it?"  Evans  asked. 

"Offenheimer,"  Zegley  said.  "That  was  it.  An  old  man.  He 
didn't  want  to  go,  Schwartz  told  me.  He  said  it  was  very  funny 
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to  watch  Offenheimer  try  not  to  go.  Because  he  knew  they 
wouldn't  get  back." 

"How  about  the  others?"  Langley  asked.  "The  Germans  in 
the  crew?" 

Zegley  laughed. 

"They  didn't  know,"  he  said.  "They  thought  they  were  com- 
ing to  America."  He  laughed  again. 

Evans  brought  him  back  to  it.  "But  you  don't  know  how 
they  work  here,"  he  said.  "Where  they  find  the  men?" 

"No,"  Zegley  said. 

"You  must  try  to  find  out,  Zegley,"  Evans  told  him.  "Have 
you  anything  else  to  tell  us?" 

"No,"  Zegley  said.  "Oh — they  have  the  girl  again.  The  pretty 
girl." 

It  was  all  Evans  could  do  not  to  speak  hastily,  with  excite- 
ment. 

"The  pretty  girl?"  he  repeated,  and  his  voice  was  almost  calm. 
"Which  one — a  girl  named  Sawyers?" 

Zegley  shook  his  head. 

"Madeleine,"  he  said.  "Kleiner  calls  her  Madeleine.  They've 
got  her  over  in  the  building  on  the  river."  He  paused  and  smiled 
pleasantly.  "They  want  her  to  talk  about  something,"  he  said. 
He  laughed.  "She  doesn't  want  to — yet,"  he  said.  "She  will.  Did 
you  ever  see  them  work?  I  did  once,  in  Koln.  That  was  a  girl, 
too.  They " 

He  told  them  about  the  girl  at  Koln,  and  they  had  to  listen — 
they  had  even  to  approve.  That  was  required  of  their  roles. 
When  the  thin  man  with  the  black  hair  had  finished  and  was 
still  smiling  over  the  memory,  his  mouth  slack,  Evans  spoke  in 
a  voice  he  could  hardly  recognize  as  his  own. 

"Such  things  are  necessary,"  he  said.  "She  was  a  traitor.  It  is 
interesting  to  hear  about  such — discipline." 
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There  was  a  little  pause,  because  for  a  moment  Evans  could 
not  continue.  But  his  voice  was  almost  normal  again  when  he 
spoke  next  to  Zegley  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  else 
to  report. 

"No,"  Zegley  said.  "I  think  that's  all." 

"Very  well,"  Evans  said.  "You  are  doing  well,  Zegley.  Mr. 
Witherspoon  will  take  you  back  and  awaken  you.  You  will  re- 
member none  of  this.  You  will  meet  him  at  the  same  place 
tomorrow,  if  it  is  possible.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  Zegley  said.  "Heil  Hitler." 

"  '1  Hitler,"  Evans  said. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  he  moved  convulsively  toward 
Zegley,  as  Zegley,  with  Witherspoon  beside  him,  started  for  the 
door.  He  knew  it  only  when  he  felt  Langley's  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Steady,  fellow,"  Langley  said.  "Steady,  John." 

Johnny  Evans  turned  and  stared  at  him.  Evans'  face  was 
white. 

"I  know,"  Phil  Langley  said.  "We'll— get  her  out.  We'll " 

Evans  was  shaking  his  head. 

"I'll  get  her,"  he  said.  "If — if  it's  true,  I'll  get  her.  I  don't 
want " 

He  broke  off.  He  took  from  his  pocket  the  little  enameled 
badge  Langley  had  given  him.  He  laid  it  on  the  table. 

Langley  watched  him.  His  eyes  were  almost  as  cold  as  Evans'. 

"There  may  be  several  of  them,  you  know,"  Langley  said. 
"You  realize  that?" 

"Yes,"  Evans  said.  "What  the  hell  difference  does  it  make?" 

Langley  said  it  might  make  a  difference. 

"There's  this,"  Evans  said.  "You  may  have  to  clean  this  other 
up  by  yourself.  If  there  are  too  many  of  them.  Find  out  where 
they  are  working  and  how.  And  what  we  can  do  about  it.  I'm 
sorry." 
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"I  hope  not,"  Langley  said.  "But  it's  all  right.  Do  you  want  a 
car?" 

Evans  hesitated  a  moment.  If  he  was  lucky  he  might  need 
a  car. 

"One  that  won't  be  identified?"  he  said.  "In  case,  you  know?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Langley  said.  "That  can  be  managed.  By  the  way, 
we  took  quite  a  good  gun  off  the  man  who  tried  to  kill  you  at 
Enright.  Or  would  you  rather  use  one  of  your  own?" 

"Gustave,"  Evans  said.  "Is  he  still  at  the  apartment,  by  the 
way?" 

Langley  shook  his  head.  Gustave  was  in  the  Federal  detention 
prison,  downtown. 

"He  forgot  to  take  his  gun,"  Langley  added. 

"All  right,"  Evans  said.  "Gustave's  gun;  a  car.  Now." 

He  got  them  both  very  quickly. 

Zegley  had  been  able  to  give  the  street  on  which  the  old  loft 
building — or  warehouse — stood,  but  he  had  not  remembered 
the  number.  Evans  left  the  car  in  a  side  street  off  First  Avenue 
and  walked.  The  street  was  dark  and  deserted;  there  seemed  to 
be  a  good  many  dark  and  deserted  old  buildings  on  it.  It  was 
going  to  be  difficult  to  tell  which  one  he  wanted,  particularly 
now  that  it  was  dark. 

Most  of  the  buildings  had  signs  on  them,  showing  occupancy. 
Which  meant  nothing,  or  not  much.  One  or  two  of  them  were 
evidently  in  use;  and  going  by  one  building  he  realized  it  was 
used  as  a  stable,  because  he  could  smell  the  odor  of  a  stable  and 
hear  soft  movements  inside.  He  went  on  down  the  street,  which 
was  very  badly  lighted.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one  around  but 
himself. 

He  went  down  one  side  of  the  street  until  the  street  ended 
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in  a  stone  wall,  dead-ending  at  the  river.  He  crossed  along  the 
wall,  and  was  facing  a  building  which  was  evidently  not  in  use. 
Its  windows  were  boarded  up^  boards  were  nailed  across  the 
door.  It  was  an  old  building,  of  brick,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  condemned.  He  went  up  to  the  boards  across  the  door  and 
found  that  they  were  nailed  securely,  held  by  nails  which  had 
been  there  a  long  time  and  had  rusted  in.  He  pulled  gently  at 
the  boards,  and  they  did  not  give. 

He  left  the  door  and  went  down  two  steps  to  the  sidewalk 
and  started  back  up  the  street.  He  had  taken  several  steps  and 
then  he  stopped,  listening. 

Very  faintly,  he  heard  what  might  be  a  woman's  scream.  He 
stood  very  still,  holding  his  breath.  He  heard  the  scream  again. 

Then  he  looked  up.  The  building  was  of  three  stories,  and  the 
windows  were  boarded  up  to  the  top.  But  just  perceptible,  if 
you  looked  carefully,  there  was  a  crack  of  light  in  one  of  the 
windows.  He  moved  a  very  little.  Now  he  could  see  another 
crack  of  light,  although  the  first  vanished.  Then,  again,  he  heard 
the  scream  and  now,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  eyes 
on  the  windows  of  the  third  floor,  he  could  locate  it. 

He  went  back  to  the  door,  quickly,  hugging  the  building. 
He  pulled  again  at  the  boards;  again  they  held.  There  had  to  be 
another  way  in. 

As  he  faced  the  building,  his  left  hand  was  away  from  the 
river.  On  that  side  the  building  shouldered  solidly  against  the 
building  next  it.  He  moved  toward  the  wall  in  which  the  street 
ended.  It  ran  across  the  street  and  the  sidewalk  and  continued 
on.  But  there  was  a  narrow  passage  between  the  wall  and  the 
building. 

Johnny  Evans  moved  into  the  passage.  He  went  along  it  for 
perhaps  twenty  feet.  There  the  wall  came  in,  at  a  right  angle, 
and  met  the  building.  And  there,  just  inside  the  arm  which  the 
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wall  made,  was  another  door.  It  was  not  boarded.  Evans  pressed 
against  it.  It  was  locked. 

It  was  an  ordinary  lock,  and  it  was  an  old  door.  A  little  pres- 
sure would  break  it.  But  not  quietly.  Then,  standing  by  the 
door,  he  heard  the  scream  again,  more  faintly.  He  had  to 
chance  it. 

He  pushed  with  his  shoulder  against  the  door,  and  felt  it  give 
a  little.  He  pushed  harder,  using  all  his  strength,  grinding  his 
left  shoulder  against  the  door;  holding  his  right  hand  ready  to 
grab  something  when  the  door  gave. 

It  was  an  old  lock.  Just  when  Johnny  Evans  thought  he 
would  have  to  relax,  draw  breath  and  rest  muscles  and  try  again, 
the  tongue  of  the  lock  snapped.  It  snapped  loudly,  Evans 
thought,  but  he  could  not  wait.  And  there  had  been,  he  thought, 
another  scream  as  the  lock  gave.  It  would  be  louder  where  the 
men  were. 

The  door  opened  into  an  entry.  In  front  of  Evans,  there  was 
another  door.  At  the  left  there  was  a  flight  of  stairs.  Evans  went 
up  fast,  hugging  the  wall.  On  the  second  floor  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar door  leading  out  of  a  tiny  hall,  and  another  flight  of  stairs 
went  up.  He  went  up  more  cautiously  this  time,  and  his  auto- 
matic was  ready. 

There  was  another  door  on  the  third  floor,  and  light  came 
under  it,  and  over  where  it  did  not  fit  the  casing.  And  now,  he 
thought,  the  screaming  was  almost  continuous.  And  now  he 
could  hear  another  sound. 

He  went  in  fast. 

There  were  three  men  bending  over  something  on  the  table, 
and  as  he  watched  one  of  the  men  raised  his  hand  with  some- 
thing black  and  limber  in  it  and  brought  it  swishing  down.  And 
the  girl  on  the  table,  held  across  it  by  a  very  fat  man,  screamed 
again  and  her  body  seemed  to  bounce  on  the  table. 
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Evans  did  not  give  them  a  chance.  The  man  who  was  beating 
the  girl  lifted  himself  after  the  blow  and  raised  the  length  of 
rubber  hose  high  again  and  arched  back  to  get  his  muscle  into 
the  next  blow. 

Evans'  first  bullet  caught  him  in  the  back  of  the  head.  He  fell 
forward  across  the  girl. 

The  fat  man  started  to  move,  and  the  second  bullet  caught 
him  in  the  shoulder.  He  grabbed  the  table  and  reached  toward 
his  pocket  and  the  third  bullet  splattered  his  face.  He  went 
backward. 

Kleiner  had  been  beyond  the  table,  facing  the  door,  and  he 
might  have  seen  Evans  if  he  had  not  been  looking  at  something 
else.  While  the  second  man  was  falling,  Kleiner  tried  to  run. 
Evans  fired  again  and  Kleiner  pitched  forward  and  slid  on  the 
board  floor. 

Evans  walked  over  to  him  and  turned  him  over.  He  had  been 
shot  in  the  leg  and  he  looked  up  at  Evans.  He  did  not  look  as 
if  he  expected  anything  but  death. 

Evans  shot  him  once.  At  that  distance,  Evans  could  very 
easily  have  shot  him  through  the  heart,  or  through  the  head. 
He  did  not.  He  shot  him  through  the  belly.  And  then  Kleiner 
screamed. 

Evans  left  him  screaming  and  went  to  the  table.  The  man  who 
had  been  beating  her  lay  across  the  girl's  body.  Most  of  the 
blood  on  her  white  skin  was  his,  but  not  all  of  it.  Johnny  Evans 
pushed  the  man  away,  so  that  he  fell  on  the  floor.  The  girl  was 
lying  face  down  on  the  table,  and  now  she  was  not  screaming. 
He  thought  she  had  fainted,  but  she  was  moaning.  They  were 
strange,  dry  moans. 

Kleiner  was  still  screaming.  Almost  absently,  Evans  walked 
over  to  him  and  stood  looking  down  at  him.  Evans  swore  at  him. 

"I  ought  to  leave  you  like  this,"  he  said.  Kleiner  looked  up  at 
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him  and  screamed  again.  Evans  put  the  sixth  bullet  into  Kleiner's 
head  and  the  screaming  stopped.  He  dropped  the  automatic  by 
Kleiner's  body. 

Madeleine  was  naked  and  John  Evans  looked  around  for  some- 
thing to  cover  her  with.  At  first  there  seemed  to  be  nothing; 
then  he  saw  the  little  pen  at  the  end  of  the  room.  He  went  to  it 
and  came  back  with  the  blanket.  When  he  got  it  under  the 
light  he  saw  that  it  was  already  stained  with  blood. 

He  lifted  the  girl  from  the  table,  as  gently  as  he  could,  and 
wrapped  the  blanket  around  her.  Then  he  carried  her  down  the 
two  nights  of  stairs  and  along  the  narrow  passage  to  the  street. 
He  carried  her  as  if  she  weighed  very  little,  and  he  looked 
straight  ahead  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  nothing,  but  still  he 
did  not  stumble. 

He  carried  her  along  the  street  and  to  the  car  and  he  did  not 
try  to  hide  his  movements.  But  the  street  was  still  deserted.  She 
was  unconscious  against  him  in  the  car,  and  she  was  still  moan- 
ing, and  he  held  her  to  him  with  one  arm  while  he  drove. 

After  he  had  driven  a  few  blocks,  he  began  to  swear  aloud, 
monotonously,  using  the  same  words  over  and  over. 


'% 
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Chapter  12  TT  WAS  an  hour  before  Dr.  Redmond  Kirk 
JL  completed  his  examination.  During  that 
hour,  Johnny  Evans  walked  the  floor  of  the  little  apartment, 
walked  up  and  back  and  up  and  back.  Phil  Langley  sat  and 
looked  at  him  and  did  not  try  to  say  anything.  He  had  asked 
very  few  questions  when  Evans  came  back  with  the  girl,  and 
Evans  gave  him  only  the  answers  necessary. 

"How  many  were  there?"  Langley  asked,  and  Evans  told  him. 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble?"  Langley  asked  and,  with  bitter- 
ness, Evans  told  him  it  had  been  no  trouble.  After  he  had  car- 
ried Madeleine  into  another  room  and  left  her  with  Kirk,  he 
came  back  to  the  little  apartment  and  began  to  walk.  Once  he 
stopped  walking  and  picked  up  from  the  table  the  little  badge 
Langley  had  given  him,  and  that  told  Langley  a  good  deal.  Once 
he  paused  in  his  walking  and  spoke  suddenly. 

"I  left  the  gun,"  he  said. 

"Right,"  Langley  said.  "That  was  a  good  idea.  It's  their  gun." 

Evans  went  back  to  walking;  he  did  not  speak  again  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  he  stopped  in  front  of  Langley  and  looked  down 
at  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  Langley,  although  he  looked 
directly  at  him. 

"I  left  a  mess,"  Evans  said.  "You'll  see  it's  cleaned  up?" 

"Of  course,"  Langley  said.  "Forget  it." 

Evans  stood  and  looked  down  at  him  as  if  he  were  going  to 
say  something  more,  but  then  he  turned  abruptly  and  resumed 
his  walking. 

It  was  an  hour  before  Kirk  came  in.  When  the  door  started 
to  open,  Evans  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  He  stopped 
where  he  was  and  looked  across  the  room  at  Kirk,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hour  his  eyes  seemed  to  focus.  Kirk  walked 
across  to  him. 
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"She'll  be  all  right,  John,"  Kirk  said. 

An  odd  thing  happened.  As  if  he  were  suddenly  very  cold, 
John  Evans  shivered.  It  was  convulsive,  uncontrollable;  it  passed 
almost  instantly. 

Kirk  smiled.  He  did  not  comment. 

"She'll  be  all  right,"  he  said.  "She's  been  hurt— they  did 
things  to  her.  But  I  can't  find  anything  that's  going  to  matter 
for  long."  He  paused  and  then  continued  to  speak  quietly. 
"Bruises,"  he  said.  "Some  superficial  burns.  I  think  a  rib  is 
cracked.  She'll  be  all  right." 

There  seemed  to  be  more  to  it,  because  Kirk  paused  again 
and  seemed  to  be  choosing  words. 

"But  her  mind  is  hurt  more  than  her  body,  I  think,  John," 
he  said.  "Fear — the  kind  of  fear  she  must  have  had.  Terror. 
Pain  bruises  the  mind  too,  you  know.  That  kind  of  pain.  She 
just  lies  there  crying.  She  knows  she's  safe;  she  knows  where 
she  is.  And  she  keeps  on  crying.  It's  nothing  to  worry  about, 
but  there  it  is.  Call  it  shock." 

"She'll  be  all  right?"  Johnny  Evans  said.  "You  said  she'd  be 
all  right?" 

"Yes,"  Kirk  said.  "But  she'll  have  to  rest.  She'll  have  to — oh, 
say,  get  back  confidence.  Courage.  You  see,  John,  I  think  there's 
something  more  than  the  fear.  Than  the  pain,  even.  I  think  she 
feels — whipped.  Mentally.  Because  she  thinks  she  failed.  Failed 
you,  more  than  anything  else." 

"My  God,"  Johnny  Evans  said.  "That " 

"I  know,  John,"  Kirk  said.  "But  she  doesn't.  Not  yet.  She 
will,  in  time.  But  now  I  want  to  get  her  to  a  hospital.  She  needs 
that  kind  of  care." 

"All  right,"  Evans  said.  "Whatever  you  say." 

"She's  conscious,  now,"  Kirk  said.  "You  ought  to  see  her — 
tell  her  what  we  plan  to  do.  Don't  argue  with  her,  John." 


■- 
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She  was  lying  in  bed  with  only  a  soft  light  burning  in  the 
room  and  her  eyes  were  open.  She  was  crying,  as  Kirk  had  said; 
crying  soundlessly.  But  when  John  Evans  came  in  she  tried  to 
smile.  Her  face  was  discolored  and  swollen  along  the  jaw.  She 
tried  to  smile  and  kept  on  crying,  and  John  Evans  knelt  down 
beside  her  and  kissed  her. 

"I'm  sorry,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "I'm  terribly  sorry.  I'm  terri- 
bly sorry." 

"It's  all  right,  Maddy,"  he  said.  "It's  all  right,  darling.  You 
don't  have  to  be  sorry." 

"I'm  no  good,"  she  said.  "They  just  did  what  they  wanted 
with  me.  I'm  no  good,  Johnny." 

"You're  a  lot  of  good,  Maddy,"  he  said.  "You're  all  the  good 
there  is." 

"You're  sweet,  darling,"  she  said,  and  she  was  still  crying  and 
did  not  seem  to  know  it.  "I'm  no  good  to  anybody.  I  caved  in, 
Johnny."  Suddenly  she  shuddered;  her  whole  body  shuddered. 
"He  kept  on  smiling,"  she  said.  "He  kept  on  smiling!" 

John  Evans  held  her  close,  gently.  But  he  could  not  be  gentle 
enough,  because  she  moaned  when  he  touched  her,  even  through 
the  padding  of  the  covers.  Still,  the  shuddering  stopped. 

"You're  going  to  be  fine,  you  know,"  he  said,  and  he  tried  to 
speak  casually.  "The  doctor  wants  you  to  go  to  a  hospital  and 
rest,  but  you'll  be  fine.  They  didn't — you're  going  to  be  all 
right,  dear." 

"All  right,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "It  doesn't  matter." 

"You'll  be  all  right,"  he  told  her  again.  "You're  tired,  Maddy. 
It's  just  that.  You  have  to  rest." 

"I'm  tired,"  she  said.  She  spoke  like  a  child.  "I  hurt,  Johnny," 
she  said.  "Will  you  go  with  me?" 

He  said  he  would  go  with  her  and,  when  the  ambulance  came, 
he  rode  in  it,  sitting  beside  her  and  holding  her  hand.  The 
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hospital  was  uptown  on  the  West  Side  and  the  room  they  gave 
her  was  on  the  west,  so  that  the  sun  would  come  into  it  in  the 
afternoon.  After  she  was  in  bed  again,  and  as  comfortable  as 
they  could  make  her,  Kirk  gave  her  a  glass  of  warm  milk  to 
drink,  and  she  drank  it  obediently,  like  a  child.  And  after  a 
little  while  she  went  to  sleep.  But  she  still  cried  in  her  sleep. 
Kirk  touched  Johnny  Evans'  arm  and  they  went  out  into  the 
corridor,  leaving  a  nurse  sitting  in  the  room  with  Madeleine. 
"She'll  sleep  for  some  hours,"  Kirk  said.  "She  needs  it.  She'll 
be  better  when  she  wakes  up,  John.  Physically — well,  it's  not 
much  worse  than  if  she'd  fallen  downstairs,  or  something  like 
that.  Not  much  worse.  In  a  week  or  so  she'll  be  all  right." 
"Mentally?"  Evans  said.  "She's— she's  not  Maddy,  Red." 
"That  too,"  Kirk  said,  "that's  going  to  be  all  right." 
But  there  was  a  shade  too  much  confidence  in  his  tone. 

"So,"  Langley  said,  "this  is  where  we  stand.  Kleiner  and  some 
of  his  boys  dead  or  out  of  action;  Schwartz  on  the  loose  with 
Zegley  reporting  in;  the  Enright  hangout  useless  to  them,  the 
Hofbrau  closed  for  violation  of  its  liquor  license — nice  wrinkle, 
that,  I  think — the  building  over  by  the  river  cleaned  up.  The 
police  have  taken  care  of  your — leavings,  Johnny.  They're  trac- 
ing the  gun.  It  looks  to  them,  they  agree,  like  a  gang  shooting." 
He  smiled  faintly.  "In  times  like  these,"  he  said,  "the  police  are 
very  cooperative.  They'll  finish  tracing  the  gun — when  we  tell 
them  where  to  trace  it.  I  thought  it  might  be  convenient." 

"Very,"  Evans  agreed. 

""We  know  their  general  method,"  Langley  went  on.  "We 
know  they're  using  hypnotism,  and  some  of  the  purposes.  We 
know  how  they  got  Commander  White.  We  can  assume  that 
they  got  other  people  in  similar  ways.  We " 

Evans  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said.  "White  was  captured.  That's  how  they  got 
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him.  Most  of  the  others — the  ones  I've  had  time  to  check — had 
never  been  captured.  They  worked  it  differently,  with  them." 

"All  right,"  Langley  said.  "Anyway,  we  can  assume  they 
worked  it  with  them.  To  get  spies,  informers,  pilots  to  land 
their  planes  behind  the  wrong  lines,  with  the  wrong  people 
aboard;  men  to  do  things  like  White  did.  I'll  admit,  I'd  still 
think  there'd  be  things  a  man  would  boggle  at,  but  apparently 
not." 

Goudy  broke  in.  He  said  Langley  had  missed  the  point  of 
their  own  experiment  with  Zegley. 

"We  reduced  his  resistance  by  lying  to  him,"  he  said.  "We 
made  him  believe  that  he  was  really  helping  the  fatherland — 
that  Schwartz  and  the  others  were  traitors  not  to  us,  but  to  the 
Nazis.  So  there  wasn't  any  conflict.  I'd  guess  that,  with  White 
for  example,  they  worked  the  same  device.  Perhaps  they  told 
him  it  was — oh,  a  method  to  test  the  vigilance  in  the  port.  Told 
him  the  torpedoes  were  dummies  and  that  his  was  a  special 
assignment,  for  the  good  of  his  own  country.  Some  of  them — 
including  the  man  who  hypnotized  him  first,  probably — posed 
as  American  or  British  agents.  Just  as  we  did.  There  would  be 
all  sorts  of  variants." 

"All  right,"  Langley  said.  "Anyway,  it  worked — in  some  cases 
we  know  it  worked.  Probably  they  had  failures — I  think  they 
had  at  least  a  partial  failure  with  Madeleine.  Because  she  evi- 
dently didn't  tell  them,  at  the  end  anyway,  what  they  wanted 
to  know  when  she  was  under  hypnosis,  so  they  tried  other 
methods.  Did  she  have — valuable  knowledge,  Johnny?" 

Johnny  nodded.  She  had  brought  him  information  from  Sir 
Richard  that  was  valuable. 

"We'll  assume  she  didn't  tell,"  Langley  said,  but  Evans  said 
they  couldn't.  They  had  to  assume  she  did;  he  had  already  in- 
formed people  in  London  that  she  might  have. 

"Fortunately,"  he  said,  "a  few  changes  in  plan  will  make 
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what  she  told  them — if  she  told  them  anything — of  no  great 
importance."  He  paused  and  smiled  faintly.  "Actually,"  he  said, 
"I  agree  that  she  probably  didn't  tell,  Phil.  I  think  that  was 
why —  But  I  couldn't  take  the  chance." 

"All  right,"  Langley  said  again.  "So — that's  what  we've  ac- 
complished. We've  picked  up  a  few — and  killed  a  few.  We 
know  the  theory.  Those  are  our  assets." 

Evans  nodded. 

"We  don't  know  the  little  things,"  Langley  said.  "The  little 
things  we  have  to  know — who  does  what,  where  does  he  do  it? 
Who  the  leader  is  here,  and  in  Britain — and  wherever  else 
they're  working.  In  Australia.  In  North  Africa.  In  Russia.  We 
can't  go  and  arrest  Dr.  John  Doe  and  put  a  stop  to  what  he's 
doing,  because  we  don't  know  where  he  is,  or  who  he  is.  In  short, 
we  can't  counter  them,  because,  while  we  know  the  game,  we 
don't  know  the  players." 

"Can't  tell  the  players  without  a  scorecard,"  Witherspoon 
said  suddenly,  and  rather  sleepily.  They  all  looked  at  him. 
"Sorry,"  he  said.  "I  was  really  thinking  about  my  fish." 

"Zegley  will  help,"  Goudy  said,  and  Evans  nodded,  but 
doubtfully. 

"He'll  help,  certainly,"  he  said.  "But  he  isn't  very  important 
to  them,  I  think.  He's — probably  an  odd-jobs  man.  I  wouldn't 
pick  him  for  important  jobs;  I  don't  think  Schwartz  would. 
Or  the  bloke  who  is  over  Schwartz." 

"Whoever  that  guy  is,"  Langley  said.  "I  agree.  So — where  do 
we  go  from  here?" 

They  tried  to  find  out  more,  Evans  said.  They  questioned 
people,  when  and  where  they  could  find  them.  The  men  they 
had  picked  up  at  the  Hofbrau,  for  example. 

"Most  of  whom,"  Langley  told  him,  "are  either  merely  grum- 
bling Germans  or  hired  hands." 
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"Quite,"  Evans  said.  "We  work  on  them  anyway.  And  on 
Gustave,  who  furnished  us  with  the  automatic.  And  on  Pro- 
fessor Johanson,  who  perhaps  will  remember  more  as  time  goes 
on.  And  on  the  man  who  worked  with  the  false  Johanson.  The 
one  who  went  crazy." 

"Oh,"  Langley  said,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you.  He  died.  Furman 
his  name  was.  It  seems  he  did  have  a  thin  skull,  after  all." 

"So,"  Evans  said,  "he  really  did  go  crazy.  From  the  injury? 
I  thought  he  was  faking." 

Langley  shrugged. 

"Actually,"  Goudy  said,  "he  was  probably  primed — post- 
hypnotic suggestion — to  go  off  his  rocker  if  you  pressed  him 
too  hard.  That  could  be  done,  you  know." 

Evans  said  he  was  beginning  to  believe  anything  could  be 
done.  So — Furman  was  no  good  to  them.  It  was  unsatisfactory — 
the  whole  business  was  unsatisfactory. 

"We're  nibbling  at  the  edges,"  he  said,  with  exasperation. 
"We're  picking  up  a  man  here  and  a  man  there,  after  they  have 
acted.  They're  setting  the  pace,  still." 

Langley  nodded  and,  reluctantly,  Goudy  nodded  too.  Wither- 
spoon  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  he  spoke  without  opening  his 
eyes. 

"We  ought  to  use  it  too,"  he  said.  "Hypnotism,  I  mean. 
Aggressively." 

"How?"  Evans  said. 

"Oh,"  Witherspoon  said.  "I  don't  know  that.  Dr.  Kirk  or 
Mr.  Goudy  will  have  to  think  of  a  way.  Only — that's  what  we 
have  to  do,  you  know.  Fire  with  fire.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  sauce 
for  the  gander." 

Madeleine's  dark  eyes  opened  and  closed  and  opened  again. 
She  did  not  know  where  she  was  and  it  was  not  until  she  moved, 
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as  if  to  sit  up,  that  the  pain  of  the  movement  brought  back 
memory.  Still  she  did  not  know  where  she  was,  but  then,  little 
by  little,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must  be  in  a  hospital,  because 
Johnny  had  told  her — somebody  had  told  her? — that  she  was 
going  to  be  in  a  hospital.  She  did  not  know  why  she  had  awak- 
ened. She  lifted  a  hand  to  her  face,  and  her  face  was  wet.  Then 
she  realized  that  she  was  crying.  But  she  could  not  stop  crying, 
although  she  made  no  sound. 

There  were  windows  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  sunlight  was 
coming  through  them  and  making  a  pattern  on  the  sill.  There 
must  be  a  pattern  on  the  floor,  too,  but  she  could  not  see  the 
floor.  Then  she  heard  voices,  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  little 
way  off.  She  turned  her  head  away  from  the  windows  and  saw 
that  the  door  to  the  room  was  partly  open  and  saw  a  woman's 
hand  holding  it.  The  woman  was  outside  the  door,  standing 
against  it,  with  her  hand  holding  it  from  blowing  open  or  shut. 
The  woman  was  talking  to  somebody. 

"She's  sleeping,  Doctor,"  the  woman  said.  The  woman  must 
be  a  nurse,  Madeleine  thought. 

"But  I'm — "  The  words  formed  in  Madeleine's  mind. 

"Excellent,  nurse,"  a  man's  voice  said.  "Excellent."  The  voice 
was  a  low,  soft,  heavy  voice.  "Dr.  Kirk  told  you  he  asked  me  to 
look  in  on  her?" 

"Well — "  The  nurse's  voice  sounded  uncertain.  But  it  was 
very  respectful. 

"Possibly  he  didn't  mention  it,"  the  man  said.  "Possibly " 

Madeleine's  brown  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  staring  at  the 
door.  She  did  not  say,  as  she  had  been  about  to  say,  that  she 
was  awake.  For,  suddenly,  fear  had  come  back.  For  a  moment 
she  did  not  understand  why  fear  had  come  back. 

"I  know  he  would  be  very  anxious  for  your  opinion,  Doctor," 
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the  nurse  said.  "Except  that  he  was  most  explicit  that  Miss 
Sawyers  was  not  to  be  awakened."  Her  voice  was  anxious,  un- 
easy, as  if  she  feared  she  was  making  a  mistake. 

"Naturally,"  the  man's  heavy,  soft  voice  said.  "When  she 
awakens,  naturally.  Do  you  expect  Dr.  Kirk  to  return,  nurse? 
If  he  is  coming  back  this  evening,  we  could  see  her  together." 

Madeleine  lost  the  answer,  because  fear  suddenly  took  form 
in  knowledge.  It  was  the  voice — the  low,  soft  voice.  She  had 
heard  the  voice — !  She  sought  desperately  in  her  mind.  She  had 
heard  the  voice  somewhere — the  voice  had  meant  danger,  some- 
where; had  meant  fear  before.  Then  she  remembered.  It  was  the 
man  who  had  not  been  named;  the  man  she  had  seen  only  as  a 
shadow,  the  man  Kleiner,  as  he  was  standing  with  him  by  the 
door,  had  called  "sir."  The  man  who  had  sat  by  the  cot  to  which 
they  had  tied  Johnny  and  talked  to  him — and  talked  and 
talked.  And  now  he  was  here! 

" — naturally,"  the  man's  voice  in  the  corridor  said.  "He  has 
much  to  do.  But  I  think  that  in  an  hour  or  two  she  might  be 
awakened,  nurse.  About  seven-thirty,  say.  Or  eight.  Let's  say 
eight,  nurse.  Because  Dr.  Kirk  was  very  anxious  to  have  my 
opinion,  and  I'm  afraid  that  tomorrow  will  be  impossible." 

"I'm  sure,  Doctor,  that " 

There  was  a  telephone  on  the  table  beside  the  bed.  There  was 
a  number — a  number  Johnny  had  given  her  a  long  time  ago — 
days  ago.  He  would  be  there,  or  somebody  would  be  there  to 
take  a  message — he  had  promised  her  that.  Somewhere  in  her 
mind  there  was  the  number.  Desperately  she  sought  the  number 
through  her  mind.  And  then  it  was  as  if  somebody  had  whis- 
pered the  number  in  her  ear. 

The  telephone  was  out  of  her  reach,  as  she  lay  on  her  back. 
She  could  not  reach  it.  She  turned  in  the  bed  toward  it,  and 
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pain  flooded  her.  Pain  in  her  chest  made,  her  catch  her  breath. 

But  she  did  not  stop.  They  were  still  talking  outside — the 
nurse  and  the  doctor  with  the  soft,  heavy  voice. 

"Naturally,"  the  man  said,  "HI  take  the  responsibility,  nurse." 

Lying  on  her  side,  reaching  out,  she  could  just  touch  the 
telephone.  She  could  not  get  her  fingers  on  it.  She  tried  to  move 
toward  the  side  of  the  bed  and  again  there  was  pain.  For  a  mo- 
ment, blackness  seemed  to  be  coming  in  around  her,  as  it  did 
when  she  fainted.  But  she  waited  a  moment  and  the  blackness 
passed. 

She  rolled  over  on  her  face,  and  lay  for  a  moment,  and  now 
when  she  groped  out  toward  the  telephone  she  could  reach  it. 
Pain  surged  through  her  as  she  lifted  it,  and  again,  momentarily, 
the  blackness  was  around  her.  But  she  lifted  the  telephone  from 
the  table  and  lifted  it  to  her,  and  then  she  was  lying  with  it 
beside  her,  half  under  the  covers.  She  lay  beside  the  telephone, 
and  managed  somehow  to  pull  the  covers  higher  and  began  to 
dial  the  number. 

They  had  quit  talking  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  moment  the  nurse 
would  come  back — perhaps  the  doctor  would  come  with  her. 
That  thought  brought  fear  again. 

But  the  telephone  was  ringing  now  in  the  place  Johnny  would 
be.  Then,  very  quickly,  a  man's  voice  said,  "Hello."  It  was  not 
Johnny's  voice. 

"Johnny?"  she  said.  "Johnny  Evans.  Quick." 

"Who  is  this?"  the  man's  voice  said. 

She  told  him. 

"They're  all  out,"  the  man's  voice  said.  "Is  it  important?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said.  "Oh — yes!  Can  you  reach  Johnny?" 

The  man  said  he  could  try. 

"Tell  him  one  of  them's  here,"  she  said.  "One  of  the  men  who 
was  at  Enright.  The  man  with  the  soft  voice,  tell  him.  He's  com- 
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ing  to  see  me  at  eight  o'clock.  He's  pretending  to  be  a  doctor. 
Will  you  tell  him  that?" 

"If  I  can  get  him,"  the  man  said.  "One  of  the  men  at  Enright? 
The  one  with  the  soft  voice?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said.  "Oh,  God— yes!" 

"All  right,"  the  man  said.  "I'll  find  Evans." 

He  hung  up,  suddenly.  Still  the  nurse  had  not  come.  Made- 
leine began  to  hope  she  had  gone  on  some  errand  down  the  cor- 
ridor. Then,  from  the  corridor,  she  heard  footsteps,  coming  to- 
ward the  door. 

She  defied  the  pain,  now.  She  moved  quickly,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  pain.  She  got  the  telephone  on  the  table;  she  rolled 
back  so  that  she  lay  as  she  had  been  lying.  She  closed  her  eyes. 

It  was  then  she  noticed  that  she  had  stopped  crying.  The  nurse 
noticed  it,  too,  when  she  looked  down  at  the  face  of  her  sleeping 
patient.  Dr.  Kirk  would  be  pleased,  when  he  came  the  next  day; 
the  other  doctor  would  be  pleased  too,  when  he  came  later  in  the 
evening.  It  was  a  good  sign,  the  nurse  was  sure. 

The  false  heartiness,  the  overanxiety  to  reassure,  which  Dr. 
Redmond  Kirk  had  not  been  able  to  keep  out  of  his  voice,  rode 
in  John  Evans'  mind.  He  believed  that  Madeleine  was  not  bodily 
injured  beyond  fairly  quick  and  entirely  complete  recovery.  He 
would  have  been  surprised  if  she  had  been;  the  human  body  can 
take  a  good  deal,  particularly  when  it  is  as  young  a  body  as 
Madeleine's.  He  could  only  try  to  believe,  and  Kirk's  tone  had 
not  helped  him,  that  her  mind  could  recover  as  fast,  and  as  fully. 

But  for  the  moment  he  could  do  nothing;  for  the  moment  he 
needed  sleep.  He  could  go  a  long  time  without  it;  he  had  gone 
a  long  time  now  with  only  a  few  snatched  hours.  He  had  a  drink 
in  the  bar  of  his  hotel  and  went  up  to  his  room,  and  he  planned 
to  snatch  another  hour  or  two.  It  was  then  a  few  minutes  before 
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six.  It  was  a  quarter  of  eight  when  the  telephone  awakened  him. 
There  had  been  a  slip-up.  A  man  had  thought  that  Langley  and 
Evans  were  together;  he  had  thought  he  knew  where  he  could 
reach  Langley,  and  he  had  missed  him  twice.  Then  he  got  him, 
and  had  to  start  over.  By  that  time  Kirk  had  returned  and  things 
moved  fast.  But  by  that  time  it  was  late. 

"Yes?"  Johnny  Evans  said,  and  he  listened  while  Kirk  talked 
rapidly. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "In  five  minutes."  He  listened.  ""Well," 
he  said,  "you'll  have  to  hurry."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "We 
won't  make  it  as  it  is,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  entirely  reason- 
able; he  pushed  back  into  place  a  fear,  a  desperation,  which  was 
not  entirely  reasonable.  He  was  in  front  of  the  hotel  in  three 
minutes  and  Kirk  and  the  car  were  there  in  six.  But  it  was  less 
than  ten  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  by  then,  and  the  hospital 
was  a  long  way  uptown. 

They  used  the  siren.  But  in  the  street  they  took  to  go  toward 
the  West  Side  Highway  a  truck  was  lumberingly  backing  toward 
a  loading  dock  and  the  truck  driver  could  do  little  about  it  to 
hurry,  although  he  tried.  They  went  around  in  front  of  it  on  the 
sidewalk,  when  there  was  a  chance,  but  they  lost  minutes — min- 
utes which  they  could  not  regain.  They  went  up  on  the  overhead 
at  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  went  at  better  than  sixty  then,  with 
the  siren  screaming.  But  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  passed 
Seventy-second  and  hit  the  Parkway. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  eight  when  they  reached  the  hospital, 
and  on  the  last  two  blocks  they  had  not  used  the  siren.  That  was 
Kirk's  idea  and  Evans  agreed.  It  lost  them  only  seconds ;  they  lost 
minutes  going  through  corridors  and  up  in  an  elevator  geared 
placidly  to  the  sick  and  the  visitors  of  the  sick.  And  then  Made- 
leine's room  was  down  a  long  corridor,  in  a  wing  pointing  out 
toward  the  Hudson.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 
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The  door  was  closed,  but  they  could  just  hear  someone  talking 
inside.  It  was  a  man's  voice  talking. 

Kirk  opened  the  door,  because  he  was  the  doctor,  and  he 
opened  it  quietly.  So  he  and  Evans  were  both  inside  before  the 
nurse  turned  to  them,  with  surprise  on  her  face. 

Everything  was  in  order,  a  stranger  would  have  thought.  A 
nurse  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  looked  down  at  her  pa- 
tient, and  the  doctor  sat  beside  the  bed  with  his  fingers  on  the 
patient's  pulse.  And  the  doctor  talked  soothingly  to  the  patient. 
The  nurse  was  still  saying,  "Why,  good  evening,  Dr.  Kirk.  I 
thought — "  when  Evans  walked  over  to  the  man  by  the  bed. 
And  the  nurse's  eyes  were  wide  and  horrified  when  she  saw  what 
Evans  carried.  She  looked  at  Dr.  Kirk  and  her  mouth  opened, 
and  Kirk  said,  very  quietly:  "All  right,  nurse." 

The  man  by  the  bed  started  to  rise  but  he  was  a  heavy  man 
and  he  did  not  get  far.  When  he  felt  the  revolver  against  his 
back,  he  sat  down  again,  and  slumped  a  little,  and  waited.  He 
was  too  solid  to  slump  much  and,  Evans  realized  suddenly,  he 
had  too  much  courage. 

The  man  spoke  without  turning. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Ewans.  No— Evans." 

"Right,"  Evans  said.  "So  it's  you." 

"But—"  the  nurse  said.  "But—"  She  looked  at  Dr.  Kirk.  "He 
said " 

Kirk  said  he  could  imagine.  A  consultation?  He  smiled  at  the 
nurse,  but  his  eyes  were  on  Evans  and  the  other  man. 

"No,"  he  said  to  the  nurse.  "It  wasn't  a  consultation." 

He  went  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  and  looked  down 
at  Madeleine  Sawyers.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  there  was  an 
odd  expression  in  them.  She  moved  a  little  and  moaned  once 
while  Kirk  watched  her,  and  she  said,  faintly,  "No.  No.  No." 
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"Having  difficulties,  Doctor?"  Kirk  said,  politely,  to  the  man 
who  could  feel  Evans'  gun  against  his  back. 

"Oh,"  the  man  said,  in  his  low,  rumbling  voice.  "A  certain 
amount,  yes.  But  it  has  been — overcome." 

"She's  asleep?"  Kirk  said.  He  thought  she  was. 

"Yes,"  the  other  man  said,  and  the  two  seemed  to  be  dis- 
cussing, abstractly,  a  point  of  scientific  interest.  "She's  asleep. 
You  |re  asleep,  aren't  you,  Madeleine?" 

Fof  a  moment  the  girl  did  not  answer. 

"Answer  me,  Madeleine,"  the  man  by  the  bed  said.  "Answer 
me." 

"I  am  asleep,"  the  girl  said. 

Evans  spoke. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "wake  her  up,  Doctor.  It's  washed  up." 

"If  I  don't — what?"  the  man  by  the  bedside  said.  "Do  you 
think  it  will  be  good  for  her  to  have  me  killed  by  her  bedside? 
When  she's  in  a  trance?  Ask  Kirk." 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  ever  happened,"  Kirk  said.  "Of  course, 
she'd  come  out  of  her  own  accord,  in  the  end.  Probably." 

The  man  by  the  bed  nodded. 

"Probably,"  he  said.  "Her  mind's  in  shock,  remember.  The 
results  might  be — interesting." 

"Bring  her  out  of  it,"  Evans  said,  as  if  he  had  heard  none  of 
this.  "Now.  Or — we'll  have  to  make  the  experiment." 

The  man  by  the  bed  did  not  have  to  look  around  at  Evans. 
Evans'  voice  was  enough.  He  acquiesced  suddenly. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "Madeleine,  when  I " 

But  Kirk  interrupted. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Not  yet." 

"Now,"  Evans  said,  and  Kirk  saw  he  was  looking  at  the  girl, 
although  the  gun  in  his  hand  was  quite  steady. 

Kirk  shook  his  head. 
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"In  a  moment,  Johnny,"  he  said.  "In  a  moment — I  want  you 
to  let  him  do  something  first.  Something  that — has  to  be  done. 
So  this  won't  happen  to  her  again.  You  know  what  I  want, 
Doctor." 

"Well,  Kirk,"  Dr.  Arnold  Smallgelt  rumbled,  and  his  rumble 
was  a  little  amused,  "I  can  guess."  He  looked  at  the  girl,  and 
sighed.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "she  was  an  unpredictable  subject 
anyway.  What  do  I  get  out  of  it?" 

"Well,"  Kirk  said,  "you  live  longer.  I  don't  know  how  much." 

Smallgelt  did  an  odd  thing.  He  chuckled.  It  was  a  deep,  res- 
onant chuckle. 

"You're  damned  honest,  Kirk,"  he  said.  "So  many  of  us  un- 
derestimate people  like  you  and  your  friend  here.  Kleiner,  for 
example — I  suppose  it  was  you  he  underestimated,  Evans?" 

"Get  on  with  it,"  Evans  said.  "Do  what  Kirk  wants." 

Smallgelt  looked  enquiringly  at  Kirk. 

"The  Wells  formula,"  Kirk  said.  "You  know  it?" 

Smallgelt  sighed. 

"Naturally,"  he  said.  "I've  forgotten  more  about — but  never 
mind.  Madeleine,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  very  carefully.  Do 
you  understand,  Madeleine?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open.  It  was  difficult 
for  Evans  to  believe,  looking  at  her,  that  her  mind  was  not  as 
wide  open  as  her  eyes.  But  although  she  could  see  him,  she  did 
not  seem  to  see  him. 

"You  are  a  good  subject  for  hypnotism,  Madeleine,"  Smallgelt 
said.  "It  is  a  general  rule  that  after  a  person  is  once  hypnotized, 
it  is  always  easy  to  hypnotize  him.  After  this,  with  my  permis- 
sion, it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  anyone  to  hypnotize 
you.  It  is  not  my  wish  that  you  should  be  subjected  in  the  future 
to  the  experiments  of  anyone  else.  Therefore,  as  a  result  of  my 
saying  it  to  you  now,  there  will  be  created  a  subconscious  inhibi- 
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tion  which  will  prevent  anyone,  including  myself,  from  hypno- 
tizing you  at  any  time  unless  of  your  own  free  will  you  give 
your  consent  in  writing. 

"If  in  the  future  you  ever  really  wish  to  be  hypnotized,  for 
any  reason  which  seems  good  to  you,  then  you  will  write,  *I  am 
willing  to  be  hypnotized  today  by,'  and  you  will  fill  in  the  name 
and  put  down  the  date.  Then  you  can  be  hypnotized  by  that 
person.  But  you  cannot  be  hypnotized  by  anyone,  including  my- 
self, unless  you  write  those  words  and  put  down  your  signature, 
and  do  it  of  your  own  free  will.  There  will  be  no  compulsion  of 
any  kind  carrying  over  from  this  present  hypnotism  which  will 
prevent  you  from  deciding  wholly  for  yourself  in  the  future 
whether  you  are  willing  to  be  hypnotized.  You  cannot  be  hypno- 
tized unless  you  sign  the  statement  I  have  just  repeated  to  you, 
and  do  it  of  your  own  free  will.  So  you  need  not  worry  in  the 
future  that  you  can  be  hypnotized  by  anyone,  including  myself, 
unless  you  have  first  signed  such  a  statement.  Do  you  fully  un- 
derstand this,  Madeleine?"  * 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said.  "I  understand." 

As  the  gist  of  what  Dr.  Smallgelt  was  saying  became  clear, 
Evans  nodded  slowly.  When  Smallgelt  had  finished,  Evans  looked 
across  the  bed  at  Kirk. 

"That  will  do  it?"  Evans  said.  There  was  surprise  in  his  voice. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Kirk  said.  "I  think  so.  Don't  you,  Doctor?" 

Smallgelt  nodded. 

"Undoubtedly,  Doctor,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  parody  in  either  voice.  Two  experts  were  dis- 
cussing their  field ;  two  physicians  were  in  consultation. 

"All  right,"  Kirk  said.  "Wake  her  up,  Doctor." 

Smallgelt  leaned  closer  to  the  girl. 

1  See  "Experiments  in  the  Hypnotic  Production  of  Crime,"  by  Wesley  Raymond 
Wells.  Journal  of  Psychology,   i94r>  H,  63-102. 
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"You  are  now  going  to  wake  up,"  he  said.  "I  am  going  to 
count  to  three,  and  when  I  get  to  three  you  will  be  wide  awake. 
One — two — "  He  hesitated  a  moment.  "Three,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  momentary  change  in  the  expression  of 
Madeleine  Sawyers'  deep  brown  eyes.  But,  if  there  was,  it  was 
very  fleeting.  She  looked  at  Johnny  Evans  and  smiled  and  said, 
"Hello,  Johnny."  Only  then  did  she  seem  to  see  Dr.  Smallgelt, 
who  was  much  closer  to  her. 

"Are  you  the  one?"  she  said.  As  she  spoke  there  was,  again 
only  for  a  moment,  a  change  in  her  eyes.  But  then  it  vanished. 

"I  feel  much  better,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "I'm  glad  you  got 
here.  Is  he  the  one?" 

Johnny  smiled  at  her.  He  could  smile  without  that  tighten- 
ing around  his  lips.  Maddy  was  not  crying  now. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "He's  the  one — one  of  the  ones,  anyway.  You 
got  him  for  us,  Maddy." 

The  girl  was  smiling  when  they  left,  taking  Dr.  Arnold  Small- 
gelt with  them.  Smallgelt  was  short  and  broad  between  the  two 
men.  He  did  not  smile;  he  was  not  talkative. 

Back  at  the  apartment  house  on  the  East  Side,  they  suggested 
that  Smallgelt  talk.  He  looked  off  into  the  distance,  and  the 
assurance  he  had  had  at  the  hospital  was  gone.  But  he  would  not 
talk.  "When  they  kept  at  him,  he  said  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  talk  about. 

"You  seem  to  know  what  we've  been  doing,"  he  said.  "You've 
got  me.  You  want  to  know  who  else  you  can  get.  Obviously,  I 
won't  tell  you.  Why  should  I?" 

Because,  Evans  told  him,  if  he  did  he  would  go  on  trial  for 
treason,  and  would  probably  get  nothing  more  than  a  life  sen- 
tence. He  could  hope  that,  when  the  war  ended,  his  sentence 
might  be  modified.  That  had  happened  after  the  last  war. 
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Smallgelt  said  Evans  spoke  as  if  there  were  an  alternative — 
something  else  they  might  charge  him  with.  Evans'  face  was  grim 
and  his  eyes  were  narrowed  a  little  when  he  said  there  was. 
Murder. 

"I  doubt  it,"  Smallgelt  said.  "I  haven't  killed  anyone.  I  haven't 
— ordered  it." 

"Three  men  were  killed  over  in  a  loft  building  near  the  East 
River,"  Evans  told  him.  His  voice  was  without  expression.  "A 
man  called  Kleiner,  and  two  others.  Men  who  were  pretending 
to  be  members  of  a  Nazi  organization — an  organization  of  sabo- 
teurs and  spies.  Actually,  they  were  undercover  men  working 
with  us.  The  man  who  killed  them,  obviously  one  of  the  Nazis 
they  were  pretending  to  work  with,  left  an  automatic  behind — 
the  automatic  which  was  used  to  kill  the  men.  There  were  evi- 
dences that  someone — no  doubt  Kleiner  or  one  of  the  others — 
had  been  beaten  first  to  make  him  talk.  There  was  a  table  with 
blood  on  it  and  a  length  of  hose.  And  other  things.  We  expect 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  gun." 

Smallgelt  was  sitting  on  a  straight  wooden  chair  and  Evans 
was  standing  in  front  of  him.  Smallgelt  looked  up  at  him  and 
there  was  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes. 

"The  men  were  not  American  or  British  agents,"  he  said,  after 
a  long  time.  He  spoke  in  a  dull  voice.  "They  were — my  men." 

"There  is  a  man  who  will  testify  they  were  not,"  Evans  told 
him.  "A  man  who  will  testify,  with  full  belief,  that  they  were 
working  with  us.  He  may  save  his  life  if  he  testifies  that  way, 
but  he  will  believe  every  word  he  says." 

"There  is  no  such  man,"  Smallgelt  said.  He  kept  on  looking 
at  Evans.  Evans  smiled,  not  pleasantly.  It  was  again  a  long  time 
before  Smallgelt  spoke. 

"It  is — ingenious,"  he  said.  "I  presume  the  gun  will  be  traced 
to  me?" 
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Evans  did  not  answer.  He  merely  looked  at  Smallgelt. 

"Should  I  mention  morality?"  Smallgelt  said.  "Justice?" 

"I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,"  Evans  told  him. 

"So — "  Smallgelt  said.  "So.  Ingenious,  Mr.  Evans.  I  told 
Kleiner  we  should  not  underestimate  you." 

"You  can  get  out  of  it,"  Evans  said.  "You  can  talk.  I  believe 
the  gun  has  not  been  traced — yet." 

For  a  moment,  Smallgelt  said  nothing.  Then  he  shook  his  head. 
He  looked  at  Evans  and  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  Smallgelt  said.  "Even  so,  Mr.  Evans.  Even  so,  I  have 
nothing  to  say." 
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Chapter  1 3  T^R*  -^IRK  ^ad  sa^  nothing  for  almost  half 
-L/  an  hour.  He  had  listened  to  Langley  talk 
and  then  to  Evans  talk.  Witherspoon  still  said  little;  it  was  to  be 
presumed  he  thought  of  fish.  After  they  had  gone  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  for  an  hour,  little  Mr.  Jones  came  in,  neat 
and  precise,  except  that  there  was  a  bandage  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  sat  down. 

"Will  you  go  through  with  it?"  Kirk  asked.  "Bring  Smallgelt 
up  for  murder?  If  he  doesn't  talk?" 

"It's  Langley's  bailiwick,"  Evans  said.  "For  what  it's  worth — 
I  would.  With  no  compunction.  I  don't  like  Smallgelt — the 
Smallgelts.  He  is  an  American;  he  was  born  here  and  brought  up 
here  and  educated  here.  He's  what  he  is  because  he  chose  to  be — 
because  he  wants  the  kind  of  a  world  they  want.  He  didn't  grow 
up  in  a  poverty-stricken  country;  he  wasn't  caught  young  by  a 
hypnotic " 

He  broke  off.  "Is  Hitler  a  hypnotist,  in  some  fashion?"  He 
asked  it  of  Kirk.  Kirk  shrugged. 

" — rabble-rouser."  Evans  picked  it  up  again.  "He  had  a 
chance  to  be  something  else.  All  of  them  didn't.  I  wouldn't  be 
gentle  with  him.  It's  up  to  Langley." 

"I  understand  from  the  police,"  Langley  said,  "that  Smallgelt 
himself  bought  the  automatic  upstate  somewhere  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  I  understand  they  have  also  found  his  finger- 
prints in  the  room  where  Kleiner  and  the  others  were  killed.  Of 
course — that  is  merely  preliminary.  Smallgelt  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  which  would — explain  matters." 

"He  won't,"  Evans  said. 

"No,"  Langley  said,  "I  don't  think  he  will." 

So  all  they  had,  Kirk  pointed  out,  was  another  individual.  A 
bigger  one  than  the  others — bigger  than  Kleiner  would  have 
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been,  much  bigger  than  Gustave,  bigger  by  a  long  way  than 
Zegley.  But  after  all — an  individual.  And  they  would  be  foolish 
to  suppose  that  the  others  couldn't  get  along  without  Smallgelt. 
There  would  be  somebody  to  take  over. 

"Schwartz,  probably,"  Evans  said.  "I  know." 

"We  have  more,  it  seems  to  me,"  Witherspoon  said.  He  said  it 
without  emphasis,  in  a  quiet  voice.  "We  know  what  they  do. 
They  find  young  men  of  ours  to  hypnotize  and  make  traitors  of. 
"We  know  the  method  they  use,  the  disguised  technic.  So — we 
know  where  they  work." 

They  looked  at  him.  He  looked  back  and  blinked  slightly. 

"But  obviously,"  he  said.  "In  hospitals.  Where  else?  Where 
would  it  be  so  easy  to  pretend  that  you  were  getting  people  to 
relax  for  their  own  good?  I  should  think  you  could  make  it  quite 
plausible — you  use  blood  pressure  apparatus,  for  example.  Set  the 
stage.  And  if  you  got  men  who  were  rather  weak  from  illness — 
or  possibly  from  battle  f atigue — it  ought  to  be  easier.  You  would 
get  in  as  civilian  experts  in  psychology — psychiatry.  Smallgelt, 
for  example,  could  get  in  anywhere,  I  should  think.  Probably  he 
did." 

They  kept  on  looking  at  him. 

"And,  of  course,  in  schools,"  he  said.  "There  are  a  good  many 
civilian  instructors  in  schools — the  college  training  programs, 
midshipmen's  schools — all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  they 
have  courses  in  psychology,  and  it  shouldn't  be  any  trick  to 
make  experiments  in  hypnotism  part  of  the  course.  I  should 
think  that  Smallgelt  did  that,  at  Dyckman.  Probably  there  are 
others  doing  it — in  this  country,  in  England.  In  hospitals  and 
schools." 

They  looked  at  him.  They  looked  at  one  another. 

"By  God,"  Langley  said.  "By  God!" 

"I  thought  of  it  when  Smallgelt  tried  his  little  trick  on  Miss 
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Sawyers,"  Witherspoon  explained.  He  was  still  quiet,  even  a 
little  dreamy.  It  was  still  possible  to  believe  that  he  might  be 
thinking,  in  part  at  least,  of  his  tropical  fish.  "In  the  hospital.  It 
just  seemed  so — suitable." 

Langley  spoke  quickly;  there  was  excitement  in  his  voice. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "we've  got  them!  'We — "  And  then  he  broke 
off. 

"Precisely,"  Kirk  said.  "What  do  we  do?  Arrest  all  the  civilian 
doctors?  Or  just  those  who  tell  their  patients  to  relax?  Because, 
you  know,  if  they're  any  good  we  couldn't  tell  by  the  results — 
and  the  subjects  wouldn't  tell  us.  You  see,  Phil,  the  subjects 
wouldn't  remember.  They  wouldn't  remember  what  they  had 
been  asked,  or  told  to  do,  when  they  were  hypnotized.  They 
wouldn't  even  remember  they  had  ever  been  hypnotized.  They 
couldn't  help.  So  are  we  to  have  men — trained  men,  remember? 
— on  hand  every  time  a  civilian  doctor  treats  a  military  patient 
in  every  hospital  in  America  and  England  and  Russia?  Or — 
remember  this,  too — when  someone  treats  a  civilian  who  is  im- 
portant to  what  we're  doing?  A  Cabinet  member — a  production 
executive — the  chairman  of  a  commission?" 

They  looked  at  Kirk,  anxiously.  They  seemed  to  be  hoping  he 
would  go  on — give  them  a  new  answer,  another  answer.  But  Kirk 
merely  shook  his  head,  slowly,  not  happily,  with  conviction. 

"That's  the  way  it  is,"  he  said.  0 

And  then  Malcolm  Goudy  opened  the  door.  He  seemed  very 
contented;  almost  gay. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine. 
Mr.  Preston.  Barnaby  Preston." 

His  voice  demanded  their  attention.  They  looked  at  Preston. 
He  was  a  well-set-up  young  man  who  looked  like  any  one  of  a 
thousand  well-set-up  young  men,  except  that  he  did  not  happen 
to  be  in  uniform. 
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"Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Preston  said.  His  voice  was 
pleasant,  casual. 

"Mr.  Preston  is  a  very  good  hypnotic  subject,"  Goudy  said. 
"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  hypnotizing  him,  Kirk." 

Kirk  and  the  others  looked  at  Malcolm  Goudy.  They  were 
puzzled,  and  showed  it. 

"Really,"  Goudy  said.  "Fd  like  to  have  you  try  it." 

He  nodded  vigorously,  standing  a  little  behind  Preston.  His 
nod  was  commanding,  now.  Dr.  Kirk  looked  at  John  Evans  and 
his  eyebrows  went  up.  Evans  looked  at  Goudy,  and  Goudy 
nodded,  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Then,  although  his  eyes  were 
still  puzzled,  Evans'  nod  to  Kirk  was  approving.  Kirk  still  didn't 
get  it;  he  shook  his  head  slowly.  But  he  said,  "All  right.  I  sup- 
pose there's  a  reason." 

Malcolm  Goudy  nodded  again.  He  seemed  curiously  eager. 

"If  Mr.  Preston  doesn't  mind,  then?"  Kirk  said. 

Preston  smiled  and  said  he  didn't  mind.  He  said  he  thought  it 
might  be  very  interesting  to  be  hypnotized. 

"You're  not  hypnotized  already,  by  any  chance?"  Kirk  asked 
him,  suspiciously. 

"Oh,  no,"  Preston  said. 

"You  ask  him  that,"  Kirk  told  Goudy. 

Goudy  asked  him  that. 

"Oh,  no,"  Prest  n  said.  "You  know  that,  Mr.  Goudy." 

Then  Kirk  went  ahead.  He  used  ordinary  technics,  and  used 
them  a  little  rustily.  He  talked  sleep  to  Preston;  he  assured  Pres- 
ton that  he  could  not  raise  his  right  arm ;  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  open.  He  was  a  very  satisfactory  subject.  Commanded, 
he  did  very  satisfactory  things.  He  saw  a  dog  which  was  not 
there;  he  ate  imaginary  food  from  an  imaginary  plate  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it.  Kirk  worked  with  him  for  fifteen  minutes  and  then 
looked  at  Goudy  inquiringly. 
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"You're  satisfied  he's  asleep?"  Goudy  said.  "Absolutely  satis- 
fied?" 

"Yes,"  Kirk  said.  "For  what  it's  worth — for  whatever  it 
proves." 

"You  shouldn't  be,"  Goudy  told  him.  "Stick  a  pin  in  him. 
Here — here's  a  pin." 

"You  have  no  feeling  in  your  right  arm  or  hand,"  Kirk  told 
Preston.  "You  have  no  feeling  whatever  in  your  right  arm  or 
hand." 

He  stuck  the  pin  in  Preston's  right  arm.  Preston  smiled  pleas- 
antly at  him. 

"Perhaps  he's  faking,"  Goudy  said,  still  with  that  curious, 
almost  hurried,  eagerness.  "Try  electricity,  why  don't  you?" 

Kirk  shrugged.  Goudy  produced  his  little  device  and  Kirk 
fastened  it  to  Preston's  right  hand.  He  sent  electricity  through 
the  hand,  stepping  it  up — and  up.  He  stepped  it  up  far  beyond 
anything  that  a  man  could  normally  stand.  Preston  showed  no 
sign  of  discomfort. 

"He's  hypnotized,"  Kirk  said.  "There's  no  doubt  about  it." 

But  still  Goudy  was  not  satisfied.  Perhaps,  he  suggested,  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  the  instrument.  Perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  tried  on  someone  else.  Still  there  was  eagerness  in  his  words, 
and  now  it  was  spreading  to  the  others.  They  did  not  understand 
it;  they  felt  only  that  something  was  going  on  which  was  of 
great  importance,  something  which  did  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. Evans  took  the  test  with  the  variac.  He  winced  when  the 
current  was  stepped  up  to  twenty  volts ;  he  called  it  off  when  it 
went  Ove  volts  higher.  He  assured  Goudy,  with  feeling,  that  his 
gadget  worked. 

"You're  satisfied?"  Goudy  said.  "You're  all  satisfied."  They 
all  nodded,  looking  at  him  with  curiosity.  "Then  wake  him  up, 
Kirk,"  Goudy  said.  "Induce  amnesia,  and  wake  him  up." 
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Kirk  told  Preston  he  would  remember  nothing  of  his  experi- 
ences after  awakening — not  the  dog  he  had  thought  he  saw,  not 
the  food  he  had  thought  he  ate,  not  even  that  he  had  been  hypno- 
tized at  all.  Then  he  awoke  Preston,  who  smiled  at  him  with 
friendliness.  Then  with  more  than  friendliness.  Preston  was 
amused.  He  looked  at  Goudy  and  they  were  amused  together. 

"You're  sure  Preston  was  in  a  trance,  aren't  you,  Dr.  Kirk?" 
Goudy  said.  "He  couldn't  have  been  faking?" 

"No,"  Kirk  said.  There  was  faint,  suspicious  animus  in  his 
tone.  "He  couldn't  have  been  faking."  He  turned  to  Preston, 
and  now  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  Preston  was  amused. 

"You  weren't  hypnotized  a  few  minutes  ago,  were  you?"  Kirk 
asked. 

Preston  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said.  He  grinned.  "But  you  thought  I  was,"  he  said. 
"When  I  saw  the  dog,  when  I  ate  the  food.  When  you  stuck  the 
pin  in  me.  You  thought  I  was." 

"But — "  Kirk  said.  He  still  had  the  pin.  He  leaned  forward 
suddenly  and  stuck  it  in  Preston's  arm.  Preston  jumped  and  said 
"ouch"  and  momentarily  lost  his  expression  of  amusement.  Then 
he  laughed. 

"What  did  you  think  it  was?"  Preston  said.  "Did  you  think 
Goudy  had  filled  my  arm  with  novocaine,  or  something?  I  assure 
you — he  didn't." 

"Then—"  Kirk  said.  "How ?" 

"How  can  you  tell  whether  he's  hypnotized  or  not?"  Goudy 
said.  "The  answer  is — you  can't.  The  answer  is — nobody  could. 
Nobody  in  the  world.  Because,  you  see,  he  meets  every  test  any- 
body can  give.  Any  hypnotist  in  the  world — the  best  in  the 
world — would  have  believed  just  what  you  believed,  Kirk.  That 
he  had  a  perfect  subject;  that  he  had  got  perfect  results.  And  all 
the  time,  Preston  was  laughing  at  you.  I  was  myself." 
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"Look,"  Evans  said.  "It  was  you  who  told  us  about  the  tests; 
it's  your  variac." 

Goudy  nodded. 

"The  tests  are  all  right,"  he  said.  "Fine  tests.  There's  just  one 
condition  under  which  they  won't  work — -with  a  subject  like 
Preston.  Because  Preston  is  such  a  very  good  subject.  Aren't  you, 
Barney?" 

Barnaby  Preston  nodded. 

"You  see,"  Goudy  said.  "Barney  and  I've  worked  together  a 
good  deal.  He  knows  about  as  much  about  hypnotism  as  I  do — 
he  knows  all  the  tricks.  He  knows  tricks  you  don't,  Kirk.  So  he 
knows  precisely  how  to  behave.  So  he  can  fake  the  whole  thing." 

"But  the  tests?"  Kirk  said.  "The  pain." 

Goudy  smiled.  He  looked  pleased. 

"Post -hypnotic  suggestion,"  he  said.  "I  coached  him;  assured 
him  that,  when  wide  awake,  he  would  be  able  to  meet  any  of  the 
tests — pins,  electricity,  ammonia  under  the  nose — anything  you 
could  think  of.  And,  Kirk,  those  are  the  only  incontrovertible 
tests.  The  only  tests  we  know!"  1 

"So,"  Evans  said,  and  he  spoke  slowly,  "anybody  in  the  world 
would  be  taken  in  by  Preston?  Anybody  in  the  world?" 

Goudy  was  evidently  pleased. 

"Anybody,"  he  repeated.  "By  Preston — and  by  other  subjects 
of  Preston's  intelligence  and  training." 

Evans  nodded  slowly. 

"Posing  as  soldiers — sailors — important  civilians — in  hospitals 
where  we  might  think  our  friends  are  working — remembering 
everything  that  happened  and  fooling  the  best  operatives  they 
had — getting  on  the  inside  of  the  whole  business.  Is  that  it, 
Goudy?" 

1  For  further  discussion  of  this  method,  and  of  the  entire  subject  of  hypnotism 
in  warfare,  see  George  H.  Estabrooks'  Hypnotism,  pp.  185-205.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1944. 
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"Yes,"  Goudy  said.  "That's  it,  Evans.  That's  precisely  it." 

"They  could  look  precisely  like  the  prey  they  wanted,"  Evans 
went  on,  and  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself.  "They  could 
indicate  they  were  good  subjects — because  they  are  good  sub- 
jects. Any  good  operator  would  spot  them.  They  could  see  that 
the  operators  did,  because  they  are  also  intelligent.  And — we'd 
have  them!  By  God,  we'd  have  them!" 

"It's  the  counterattack,"  Jonas  Witherspoon  said.  "I  do  be- 
lieve it's  the  counterattack." 

Then  they  all  talked,  rather  quickly;  sometimes  interrupting 
one  another.  Goudy  agreed  that  the  men  chosen  would  have  to 
be  of  a  special  kind — a  kind  like  Preston.  He  agreed  that  such 
men  were  rare. 

"But  every  hypnotist  has  certain  subjects  with  whom  he's 
worked  considerably,"  he  said.  "Preston  is  my  best,  I'll  grant 
you.  But  I  have  three  others  who  would  do — do  very  well.  Do 
practically  everything  Barney  here  can  do.  We'd  have  to  scrape 
the  country — scrape  the  colleges.  Here — in  England — wherever 
we  thought  they  were  working." 

"There'd  be  students  in  the  colleges,"  Langley  said.  "We  could 
get  them  into  the  military  schools — the  midshipmen's  school  at 
Dyckman;  the  Army  and  Navy  units  in  the  colleges.  Wherever 
we  thought  our  friends  might  be  busy." 

"And  older  men,"  Witherspoon  said.  "Men  who  could  look 
like  senior  officers.  Like  important  industrialists — like  all  kinds 
of  good  bait." 

They  talked  a  good  deal,  because  they  were  excited — because, 
now,  finally,  they  were  confident.  It  was  toward  the  end  that 
John  Evans  fell  silent  and,  after  a  little,  the  others  joined  him  in 
silence.  Then  he  spoke. 

"I  think  it  will  work,"  he  said.  "I  think  we'd  better  get  onto 
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it.  As  fast  as  we  can.  That's  your  job,  Mr.  Goudy — Red.  You  can 
doit?" 

"Why  not?"  Goudy  said,  and  Kirk  nodded. 

"Starting  with  Mr.  Preston  here,"  Evans  said.  "If  he  will  con- 
sent." He  looked  at  Preston.  "An  American  Army  captain,  I 
should  think,"  he  said.  "A  tank  man,  who's  been  observing  in 
North  Africa.  Here  for  a  rest — for  treatment.  He's  picked  up  a 
bug,  I  expect.  He's  going  back  as  soon  as  he's  well  again.  Mean- 
while, he's  convalescing  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  Perhaps  he's 
shown  signs  of  combat  fatigue  and  the  Army  authorities  decide 
to  call  in  a  civilian  expert  to  look  him  over.  I  should  think  he'd 
be  a  man  our  friends  would,  be  very  glad  to  pick  up — he  could 
tell  them  what's  going  on  in  Africa;  he  could,  carry  messages 
back  there  for  them ;  he  could  even,  if  they  liked,  take  back  false 
information.  I'd  think  he'd  be  very  much  their  dish  of  tea." 

He  looked  at  Preston  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"What  do  you  think,  Captain?"  he  asked. 

Preston  smiled. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  be  very  much  their  dish  of  tea,"  he  said. 
"With  cyanide  in  it." 

Evans  looked  at  the  others  and  at  Langley  particularly. 

"O.K.,  Johnny,"  Langley  said.  "I  think  we've  got  them." 

It  was  Langley's  baby  now,  Evans  thought.  It  was  his  baby 
here;  in  Britain  it  would  be  the  baby  of  another  Langley.  He 
would  advise;  he  might  take  Goudy  with  him  to  England,  to 
start  things  moving  there. 

But  my  part  in  it  is  about  over,  Evans  thought.  I've  about 
finished  the  job. 
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Chapter  14  THE  kig  ship  had  made  good  time.  It  was  a 
X  good  ship;  a  good  many  people  who  had 
sailed  on  her  in  the  old  days  did  not  know  that  she  was  still  run- 
ning on  the  old,  familiar  course — or  near  enough  the  old  course. 
She  did  not  look  the  same;  she  carried  many  more  persons  than 
she  had  been  used  to  carrying,  and  not  in  the  same  luxury.  But 
she  went  as  fast.  It  seemed  to  John  Evans,  standing  at  the  rail  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  day,  that  she  had  gone  faster  than  there 
was  any  real  need  for  her  to  go.  But  he  was  lucky  to  have  had 
even  so  much  time;  the  message  he  had  received  a  few  hours  be- 
fore made  that  clear.  He  fished  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  read  it 
again. 

"Expect  you  show  new  line  to  old  customers,"  it  read.  It  was 
signed  "Richards."  It  was  clear  enough.  Fortunately,  Sir  Richard 
Wylie  had  not  thought  of  it  before  he  let  John  come  back  by 
ship,  instead  of  plane. 

Maddy  came  out  of  the  cabin  and  walked  toward  him  across 
the  deck.  She  had  a  new  fur  coat  she  had  bought  in  New  York, 
and  it  was  wrapped  around  her.  She  was  still  a  little  pale,  John 
Evans  thought;  her  big  eyes  were  still  too  big.  But  she  walked 
easily  and  when  she  stood  beside  him  she  smiled  easily.  Her  big 
eyes  were  quiet. 

"Cigarette,  Johnny?"  she  said. 

He  gave  her  one,  and  they  stood  by  the  rail,  side  by  side,  and 
looked  at  the  water.  The  sun  was  going  down  over  the  water; 
everything  looked  peaceful.  The  big  planes  which  came  and  went 
overhead,  circling  and  recir cling  the  great  ship,  were  not  peace- 
ful; the  roar  of  their  motors  was  not  the  roar  of  peace.  But 
neither  of  the  two  by  the  rail  seemed  to  notice. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Maddy  Sawyers  spoke  again.  Then 
she  said  it  was  a  funny  thing. 
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"What,  darling?"  John  Evans  said.  "What  was  a  funny  thing?" 

All  of  it,  the  girl  told  him.  The  whole  of  it.  What  they  were 
doing  now  was  funny — strange.  Hypnotizing  men,  sending  them 
out  to  hospitals,  to  schools,  to  pretend  to  be  hypnotized  again. 
She  shivered  a  little. 

"It  was  like  a  nightmare,"  she  said.  "It  came  and  went  like  a 
nightmare." 

It  was  over,  he  told  her.  Her  part  of  it  was  over. 

"I  was  frightened,"  the  girl  said.  "It  was — terrible.  You  can't 
know  how  terrible.  I  mean — not  being  hurt.  That  was  just- 
being  hurt.  The  other  thing.  Not  being — myself.  Belonging  to 
somebody  else." 

John  said  he  knew. 

"You  can't  know,"  she  said.  "It  never  happened  to  you.  It  was 
worst  toward  the  end,  when  I  almost — almost  realized  what  was 
happening.  Why  was  that,  John?" 

"Why  did  you  know?"  John  repeated.  "I  don't  know,  Maddy. 
Because — because  they  pushed  you  too  far,  Kirk  thinks.  Because 
they  asked  too  much." 

"I  think  it  was  when  I  was — was  helping  them  trap  you,"  she 
said.  "I  think  that  was  when  it  was." 

John  put  his  arm  around  her.  He  held  her  close  and  they 
looked  out  at  the  water.  A  big  plane  swooped,  as  if  the  pilot 
wanted  to  look  at  them.  It  climbed  again. 

"It's  all  over  now,  darling,"  John  said.  "It's  all  over,  Maddy." 

The  girl  nodded. 

"It  was  all  right  again  when  I  telephoned,"  she  said.  "From 
the  hospital.  About  Dr.  Smallgelt.  Did  he  really  murder  those 
men,  John?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  John  said.  "I  think  so.  The  police  think  so." 

"It's  a  strange  way  to  fight,  John,"  she  said.  "By  doing  things 
to  people's  minds.  A — a  loathsome  way  to  fight." 
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Perhaps  it  was,  he  thought;  perhaps  it  was.  But  he  did  not 
answer,  directly.  He  did  not  want,  much,  to  talk  about  it. 

"Will  it  ever  happen  to  me  again,  John?"  she  said.  "Somehow 
— somehow  I  feel  it  won't.  I  feel  I'm  free,  now.  And  strong 
again.  Stronger  than  I  ever  was." 

He  held  her  close.  He  said  it  needn't  happen  to  her  again.  Un- 
less she  was  willing  to  have  it  happen  to  her. 

She  trembled  a  little. 

"Never,"  she  said.  "Never  any  more.  If  I  can  decide." 

John  said  he  thought  she  could  decide. 

"It's  all  over,"  she  said.  "It's  all  over,  isn't  it,  Johnny?" 

Her  voice  did  not  sound  sure;  something  in  his  voice  had  made 
her  doubt. 

He  could  lie  to  her,  of  course.  He  had  lied  to  many  people, 
and  would  again;  it  was  one  of  the  tricks  of  his  trade.  In  a  way, 
it  was  his  trade — lying  to  people. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'm  afraid  it  isn't  over,  Maddy.  Not  for  me." 

She  waited,  and  he  showed  her  the  message. 

"The  new  line  of  goods,"  she  said,  reading  it.  "The  old  cus- 
tomers." She  thought  a  moment. 

"Johnny!"  she  said.  "Does  Dicky  mean — he  wants  you 
to " 

John  nodded. 

"Show  the  old  dogs  our  new  tricks,"  he  said.  "The  new 
wrinkles  we've  put  in  their  bolt  of  goods.  I'm  afraid  so,  Maddy." 

"Into — into  Germany?" 

"Yes,  Maddy,"  he  said.  "I  think  so.  That's  what  Dicky  means." 

"To  do  what  they  did  to  us?"  she  said.  "To — tamper  with 
their  minds?  Make  them  traitors;  make  them  work  for  us?  As 
they  did — me?" 

He  nodded.  That  was  the  way  he  supposed  it  would  be.  To 
carry  the  attack,  using  the  new  weapon. 
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She  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then  she  spoke. 

"Do  I  go,  Johnny?"  she  said.  "Do  you  suppose  I  go?" 

His  arm  was  tight  against  her.  He  said,  not  unless  she  wanted 
to.  Something  in  his  voice  made  her  look  up  at  him;  and  she 
could  tell  a  good  deal  when  she  looked  at  him.  She  had  always 
been  able  to,  since  she  met  him. 

She  spoke  a  little  falteringly. 

"I — I'm  a  good  subject,  aren't  I,  Johnny?"  she  said.  "A  good 
subject?" 

Not  any  more,  Johnny  told  her.  Not  unless  she  wanted  to  be. 

"I  could  be?"  she  insisted.  "If  I— if  I  agreed?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "If  you  agreed,  Maddy.  Of  your  own  choice. 
If  you  agreed — and  wrote  it  down.  Not  for  anybody;  just  for 
one  person.  For  an  authorized  person." 

"Then?"  she  said.  "Only  then?" 

Only  then,  he  told  her.  That  was  the  way  it  was,  from  now 
on. 

"Johnny,"  she  said.  "It  was  horrible.  I'm  afraid." 

He  told  her  she  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  needn't  ever 
happen  again. 

"Unless  I  wish,"  she  said.  She  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  sea.  Then  she  looked  at  him  again. 

"Johnny,"  she  said,  "am  I  as  good  as  this  man — this  Preston 
— you  were  telling  me  about?  The  man  who's — bluffing  them?" 

Johnny  Evans  didn't  know.  He  told  her  he  didn't  know. 

"But  I  might  be?"  she  insisted. 

"Yes,"  Johnny  said,  and  then  he  could  feel  her  begin  to  trem- 
ble again.  Not  even  by  holding  her  could  he  stop  the  trembling. 

"And  that — might  help,"  she  said.  "I  might  do  what  he's 
doing.  With  you,  perhaps?  In  Germany?" 

"Dicky  won't  ask  that,"  he  told  her.  "Nobody  will  ask  that. 
You've  been  through  enough." 
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"Nobody  will  ask  me,"  she  said.  "Nobody  but — me.  Is  that 
the  way  it  is,  Johnny?" 

He  didn't  lie  to  Maddy,  he  remembered. 

"That's  the  way  it  is,"  he  told  her. 

She  was  still  trembling,  and,  as  he  bent  down  toward  her? 
there  was  fear  in  her  eyes.  But  there  was  something  more  than 
fear. 

"Who  else?"  she  said.  "You  and— who  else?" 

"Goudy,"  he  said.  "Probably.  If  he'll  go." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  suddenly  there  was  no  more  fear 
in  her  eyes. 

"And  me?"  she  said.  She  said  it  quite  simply. 

He  did  not  answer,  and  that  was  an  answer.  He  held  her  close 
and  she  turned  and  put  her  face  against  his  coat.  After  a  little 
while  she  lifted  it  and  looked  at  him  again. 

"Anyway,"  she  said,  "it  isn't  yet.  Not  quite  yet.  There's  still 
tonight." 

Then  she  put  her  face  down  against  his  coat  again.  He  held 
her  very  closely,  and  very  carefully,  because  it  was  still  possible 
to  hurt  her  if  he  held  her  too  closely.  But  perhaps  she  didn't 
mind;  perhaps  she  was  telling  him  that  she  didn't  mind. 

"There's  still  tonight,"  he  said. 
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